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of Prussia. Under these circumstances they had 
nothing to gain by the additional formation of a 
southern bund. 

The arguments used by Prussian diplomatists 
to persuade Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and Baden to 
sign the treaties just mentioned, brought forcibly 
into relief the danger to which they were exposed 
from the probable demands of Prance for com- 
pensation and rectification of the frontier on the 
Rhine, in consequence of the unification and 
aggrandisement of North Germany. Prance, tor- 
mented by envy at the steady growth of German 
power, might any day fall upon Germany in the 
midst of peace on the flimsiest pretext. In such 
case, it was but too evident that Prussia would 
rather let her neighbours be saqrificed than pay 
the required compensation with her own territory. 
Looking forward, however, with some confidence 
to the result of a struggle if it should come, the 
Prussian minister had secured a reservation in the 
objectionable clause of the treaty of Prague, which 
he hoped would one day subserve the great interests 
of German unity. Though north and south were 
only to be at liberty each to form a separate union, 
they were at the same time allowed the benefit of 
“national ties” to bind them together. This is 
one of those convenient phrases in a treaty, which 
are found to yield the interpretation most agreeable 
to the strongest party in any controversy about it. 
Tet the relations between the North German Con- 
federation and Austria and the South Germans 
were not very satisfactory during the three years 
that followed the treaty of Prague. There was 
a strong party in the minor states that dreaded 
absorption by Prussia, and looked to France for suc- 
cour. Saxony bad profited considerably by French 
interference, retaining her king and court and the 
management of her domestic affairs. Her contribu- 
tion to Prussia for the expenses of the war was but 

10.000. 000 thalers (£1,500,000), while that of Ba- 
varia was 30,000,000 florins (£3,000,000). Wur- 
temburg had to pay 8,000,000 florins ; Baden, 

6.000. 000; and Hesse, 3,000,000. Bavaria had 
also to cede territory — two districts near Orb and 
Karlsdorf, containing 34,000 souls. Hesse-Darm- 
stadt gave up the landgraviate of Hesse-Homburg, 
with some other fragments of territory, and as far 
as concerned her possessions north of the Maine, 
she entered into the confederation of North Ger- 
many. True, she acquired in return some portions 
of Upper Hesse. 


One feeble attempt at united action , 

by the southern states in 1868, at the meeting at 
Nordlingen, and it ended in a lamentable failure. 
The question was how the old Federal fortress®? 
situated in Southern Germany were to be managed 
in future. There was Ingolstadt in Bavaria, Ulm 
in Wurtemburg, Rastadt in Baden, and in part 
Mayence, where Electoral Hesse was obliged to 
furnish a part of the garrison. Both Ulm and 
Rastadt are more expensive than Ingolstadt; the 
tendency, therefore, of both Baden and Wurtem- 
burg was to keep the right of garrisoning these 
fortresses within their territory, and get Bavaria, 
which is the largest, to pay a part of the expenses 
of keeping them up. Bavaria objected to this 
unless it was allowed a corresponding influence 
in the management of these fortresses, to which 
the others objected. A most original expedient, 
which well characterizes the whole spirit of this 
conference, was proposed ; namely, to call on 
Prussia, who contributed most to the garrison of 
Mayence, to take a share in the expense of main- 
taining the other fortresses likewise, but without 
having any voice in the management of the fort- 
resses themselves. All the fortresses in Germany 
were thus to have been kept up by common 
expense, to which naturally the North would have 
contributed most; but all the southern fortresses 
were to have remained in the hands of the sove- 
reign in whose territory they were situated. This 
liberal offer was gratefully declined by Prussia ; 
and the only result of the c onference of Nordlingen 
was to prove that it was a hopeless task to try and 
bring about an understanding between the southern 
states of Germany on any point whatever. 

It was the old story of family feuds and family 
jealousies, which are invariably more bitter than 
those with strangers. Bavaria, which is larger 
in territory and population than all the other 
three taken together, claimed naturally more or 
less the position which Prussia held in North 
Germany, and the others, if they could not main- 
tain their entire independence, would rather make 
an arrangement with the Northern Confederation 
than allow Bavaria the precedence. Thus, the 
project for a Southern Confederation suggested by 
the fourth article of the treaty of Prague proved 
still-bom; for Plesse could not bring it into being, 
Baden would not, and *Wurtemburg and Bavaria 
would never agree. The idea of such a confedera- 
tion was nothing more than a sort of political 
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plaster to sootlie the wounds of Austria and of the 
southern states. 

While Prussia brooded over the new state of 
things resulting from her successful war, uncertain 
whether she should absorb the neighbouring states 
into her own system, or herself sink into the vast 
hegemony of anew German empire, Austria patiently 
and prudently observed a pacific, if not a friendly, 
line of conduct towards her recent and powerful 
antagonist. The revelation of the secret military 
treaties between Prussia and the southern states 
did not I’ouse her. Prussia’s disregard of the 
treaty of Prague relating to North Schleswig did 
not provoke her. In the Luxemburg difSculty she 
sided neither with Prance nor Prussia. She made 
friendly advances to the king and government of 
Italy, and while anxious for the inviolability of 
Eorne and the pope, would do nothing for his 
holiness in the way of armed intervention. Indeed, 
the new laws passed by the legislature at Vienna, : 
on marriage and on education, withdrawing them i 
both from ecclesiastical jurisdiction, did virtually 
abolish the concordat, and establish religious free- 
dom in Austria. That the Prussian victories 
should result in substantial benefit to Austria is a 
fact that, whether foreseen or not by the cabinet of 
Berlin, is an additional justification of the policy 
by which they revolutionized Germany. 

The great changes that ensued could not but 
excite fears and apprehensions in other neighbour- 
ing states of smaller dimensions. Upon former 
occasions, the slightest concussion of arms on 
the Danube or the Rhine was the signal for a 
general appeal to the sword throughout Europe. 
No sooner did warriors of Saxony measure swords 
with Tilly and Wallenstein, than France, Swe- 
den, Spain, and Savoy rushed to the encounter, 
thinking to make some profit out of the trans- 
action. It was the same when Daun and the great 
Frederick were pitted against each other; the 
Czar and Louis XIY. took part, and ultimately 
changed sides, in the quarrel. In fact, when a 
musket was fired on the Rhine, the quarrel went 
on multiplying itself, until the whole world was 
involved in it. Plappily for the rest of Europe, 
the general conflagration which one spark of war 
could formerly excite, was not brought on by the 
very fiery brand of the Bohemian war. Govern- 
ments had other occupations besides intrigue and 
war ; commerce opened a new sphere for . their 
energies, which were greatly influenced also by 


the advanced education of the people, and the 
public opinion that makes itself felt through the 
press, as well as through representative institu^ 
tions. Both rulers and the ruled have come 
to consider it the wisest policy to leave foreign 
nations to settle their own disputes among them- 
selves, and to adopt whatever institutions are 
congenial to their tastes, provided these do not 
become an offence to 4heir neighbours. The 
peculiar situation of the great powers favoured 
these views. Spain weakened ; Britain pacific; 
Russia too glad to have a strong barrier against 
Prance, in Prussia, and a weak barrier, in Austria, 
against her own aggressions in the East; Italy 
only interfering in the dispute to secure Venice 
as a copestone to the edifice of her own country' — 
all these things gave uncontrolled action to the 
principles of international policy. 

Prance alone, at the threshold of the dispute, 
with her hand on the sword, spoke about the 
necessity of a rectification of frontiers in the 
event of an aggrandized Prussia. But the French 
emperor, isolated, felt too weak to struggle alone 
with the law of Inevitable necessity. Outwitted 
by Cavour in Italy, and foiled by Bismarck in 
Germany, he was, by the moral forces which 
those ministers arrayed against him, incapaci- 
tated from preventing the universal rally round 
a national banner of either Germans or Italians. 
The spirit of nationality, which he was the first to 
raise effectually, became too mighty for his exor- 
cism when he sought to allay it. For a time, 
indeed, it was feared that the changes in the 
political relation and geographical boundaries of 
the chief continental powers would bear injuriously 
on the smaller neutral powers, one of which, 
Switzerland, lies in the midst of three great con- 
tinental nations, and has a share in the speech 
and nationality of all three. Germany and Italy 
might think of claiming the annexation of the 
German and Italian cantons, while France, it was 
thought, would hardly be prevented from making 
attempts on Switzerland or Belgium. But Ger- 
many and Italy better understood the teaching 
of past history, of international law, and of 
national interest in the higher and wider sense. 
No design against Switzerland seems to have 
been entertained by either of these governments. 
On the ground of nationality France could not 
claim a single Swiss canton. The small, ancient, con- 
servative republic, in no way threatened the neigh- 
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l)ouring monarcliies , the republican propaganda 
forming no part of its policy. For centuries it bad 
ceased to be proselytizing or conquering, and aimed 
only at preserving its own boundaries and its own 
liberties. Experience shows that Switzerland can, 
as a republic, live on the best terms with the 
neighbouring monarchies. Princes who rooted 
up commonwealths everywhere else, have shown 
Switzerland special favour. The elder Bonaparte, 
who overthrew republics of every variety, from 
Prance to Ragusa, showed a real regard for Switzer- 
land, gave her a constitution which was at least an 
improvement on the previously existing state of 
things, and inflicted less damage on her than on 
any other of his dependencies. So, the allied 
princes who overthrew him showed no jealousy 
of the republican state, but enlarged its borders 
and guaranteed its independence and neutrality. 
Should monarchical Prussia feel jealous of the 
little state, let her call to mind that the republican 
spirit which exists in Germany alongside of the 
monarchic spirit, and which in times past pro- 
duced German commonweaths and leagues, needs 
an expression somewhere, and that expression is 
now found in the Swiss republic. Switzerland 
has often proved, not only a safe refuge, but a 
useful school for German democrats. Those who 
had been dreaming extravagant republican dreams, 
have gone back to their own country a great deal 
wiser for their experience of an established and 
rational republican government, following not the 
dictates of theory, but those of common sense. 
It is well for many reasons that Switzerland 
should remain a neutral ground for all nations, 
and to this end she must carefully guard the 
neutrality which she has guarded so long, and 
which, among other advantages, saved her from 
the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War. ‘‘ She 
must stand,” says the vniter from whom we have 
quoted, “ ready to repel, whether by arms or by 
diplomacy, any encroachment on her own rights; 
she must not, whether by arms or by diplomacy, 
meddle in any way in any possible quarrels of her 
mightier neighbours,” 

The fate of another small state locked in between 
two of the great powers became, in 1867, the 
cause of great commotion in the cabinets of Europe, 
and excited very general apprehensions of war be- 
tween Prussia and Prance. To Count von Bismarck’s 
firmness and moderation at that time, is probably 
due the maintenance of peace for three years more. 


At his dinner-table, a short time after Luxemburg 
had been declared neutral, a learned man gave an 
opinion, that Prussia ought to have made the ques- 
tion a casus belli with Prance. Bismarck answered 
very seriously: — “My dear professor, such a war 
would have cost us at least 30,000 brave soldiers, 
and in the best event would have brought us no 
gain. Whoever has once looked into the breaking 
eye of a dying warrior on the battle-field, will 
pause ere he begins a war.” And, after dinner, 
when he was walking in the garden with some 
guests, he stopped on a lawn, and related how he 
had paced to and fro upon this place in disquiet 
and deep emotion, in those momentous days of 
June, 1867, when he awaited the royal decision in 
an anguish of fear. When he came indoors again, 
his wife asked what had happened that he looked 
so overcome. “I am excited,” he replied, “for 
the very reason that nothing has hapj)ened.” 

The history of the Luxemburg question was 
briefly as follows: — By the treaties of 18 the 
whole of Luxemburg was assigned to the king of 
the Netherlands, while at the same time the grand 
duchy was included in the German Confederation. 
After the secession of Belgium from the Nether- 
lands, it was provided by the treaty of London 
in 1831, that the western portion of Luxemburg 
should he assigned to the king of the Belgians in 
full sovereignty, the federal relations of that part 
of the duchy being transferred to Limburg, which, 
together with Eastern Luxemburg, was secured 
to the king of the Netherlands. The refusal of 
Holland to accede to the treaty caused the French 
siege of Antwerp, and the blockade of the Scheldt: 
and after the termination of hostilities, the whole 
of Luxemburg remained provisionally in possession 
of Belgium. In 1839 negotiations for a definite 
peace were renewed, and Austria and Prussia, on 
behalf of the confederation, required Belgium to 
comply with the stipulations of 1831. The west- 
ern part of Luxemburg was accordingly detached 
from the confederation, while the remaining por- 
tion continued to form a German state under the 
sovereignty of the house of Orange. The town of 
Luxemburg, from 1815 to 1866, was a Federal fort- 
ress occupied by a Prussian garrison. The pleni- 
potentiary of the grand-duke voted for the motion 
which provoked from Prussia, in 1866, the declara- 
tion that the Bund was dissolved, hut no hostile 
measures were taken on either side; and at the close 
of the "war the Prussian government abstained from 
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including tlie grand-dncliy in tRe Confed- 

eration. The garxison still occupied tlie fortress, 
and the king of Holland seemed to take possession 
of the vacant sovereignty as of a derelict without a 
claimant. After assuming the right of succession 
to this member of the defunct confederacy, the 
king seemed to infer that he had a selling as well 
as a holding title ; and through the medium, it is 
said, of a lady residing at Paris, he proposed to 
transfer Luxemburg to the Emperor Napoleon, who 
was willing, if not anxious, to make the bargain. 
But the defence of the fortress of Luxemburg 
had for half a century been intrusted to Prussia, 
who could scarcely abandon the place in deference 
to the demand of France. 

The Emperor Napoleon committed an error in 
demanding a concession which could not be granted 
by Prussia, except at the cost of wounding the 
national feeling of Germany ; while Count von 
Bismarck, on his side, had been guilty of an over- 
sight in allowing Dutch Luxemburg to remain, 
even for a time, outside the confederacy. War 
seemed imminent, for the French emperor having 
on ce stated his willingness to bargain fox the 
duchy could not recede without seeming to fear 
Prussia, and grievously wounding the sensitiveness 
of the French nation. In order, however, to give 
him the means of drawing back without discredit, 
a conference, proposed by the king of the Nether- 
lands, was sanctioned by the neutral powers, and 
assembled in London, under the presidency of 
Lord Stanley, the minister for Foreign Affairs. 
The conference ended in a compromise, in which 
Prussia conceded something. The duchy was 
declared neutral, with the guarantee of all the 
powers represented at the conference. Prussia 
withdrew her troops from the fortress, and the 
fortifications were demolished. Thus the crisis 
was tided over, and hopes began to be once more 
entertained that Europe was entering upon a long 
term of peace. 

Meanwhile, by a curious coincidence, a prince 
of a junior branch of the house of Hohenzollern 
had been raised from comparative obscurity to 
sovereign power, in the early part of that year 
which had proved so eventful to the royal family 
of Prussia. Prince Charles of Hohenzollern 
Sigmaringen was elected reigning Prince of Eou- 
mania in March, 1866, in the twenty - seventh 
year of his age. He was installed in May, and 
recognized by the Turkish government in July. 


Eoumania is the name that was given to the two 
principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia when 
they were united by a firman of the Sultan, in 
December, 1861, under Colonel Couza, who had 
been bospodar of both principalities and assumed 
the style and title of Prince Alexander John I, 
With a constitutional form of government, an 
annual revenue of nearly £3,000,000, a population 
of about 4,000,000 spread over an area of 45,000 
English square miles, Eoumania contains the ele- 
ments of prosperity which wise government may 
develop and confirm. The reign of Prince Alex- 
ander, however, was not a happy one. His govern- 
ment and the popular assembly fell into a state of 
chronic antagonism on the subject of finance, 
parliamentary representation, and legislation in 
general. In May, 1864, the prince issued a de- 
cree, proclaiming a new electoral law and certain 
changes in the constitutional charter. His conduct 
was approved by a plehiscitum^ or vote of the 
people, and the prince began to rule as a dictator, 
to the depletion of the treasury and the misery of 
his subjects. In the month of February, 1866, 
a general insurrection broke out, and the prince, 
abandoned by the army, was compelled to abdi- 
cate and surrender himself a prisoner. After 
a brief detention, he was allowed to leave the 
country. The Chambers then proclaimed the Count 
of Flanders, brother of the king of the Belgians, 
as prince of Eoumania; but the count declined the 
uneasy throne. The lot then fell upon Prince 
Charles, whose brother, Prince Leopold, was des- 
tined to make so great a commotion in Europe 
four years later, by his acceptance of the offer of 
the crown of Spain. 

It did not at the time appear that the suscepti- 
bilities of either the Eussian or the Turkish gov- 
ernments were excited by the apparent extension 
of Prussian influence to the region where the 
■‘Eastern Question” might become the object 
of renewed complications. Eussia, indeed, had 
her own cares in rebuilding the fabric of her 
society, which had been seriously dislocated by the 
humane, but somewhat hasty, scheme of emanci- 
pating the serfs. The reckless and profuse members 
of the upper classes suddenly found themselves 
brought to the verge of pauperism, their vast 
estates deprived of labourers, their serfs converted 
into small landowners, with no capitalists at hand 
to undertake the farming of the masters* land. 
The peasantry, however, with few exceptions, 
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used their newly-acquired freedom wisely and 
^ moderately. In the communal assemblies they 
quietly Yoted for the abolition of all class privileges 
that pressed unequally on local taxation, and they 
were generally victorious. By degrees the land- 
holders grew reconciled to the new state of things, 
finding that with good management their position 
was materially as well as morally improved by 
the independence of their peasantry. Bor awhile 
the career of reform which the czar had pursued 
since his accession to the throne was threatened 
with interruption in 1866, when his majesty’s life 
was attempted by a wild fanatic imbued with the 
notions of a party styled ‘ ‘ the Nihilists,” a party that 
aimed at destroying all existing social differences 
and distinctions, church and state together, by 
physical force. The emperor dismissed his reform- 
ing ministers, and called conservatives and reac- 
tionists to his council. A curb was put on the 
public press, and governors with repressive ten- 
dencies were appointed to all the northern and 
western provinces, save Poland, which was in- 
dulged with a liberal secretary of state. Public 
opinion, however, reasserted itself ere long, and a 
vigorous effort was made to reform the military 
administration and reorganize the army. The old 
lengthened service of twenty-five years, by which 
a soldier, before the emancipation, had been able to 
earn freedom for himself and his posterity, was 
abolished, and a short term adopted. Corporal 
punishment was abandoned ; new arms of pre- 
cision were introduced, and improved artillery 
adopted ; the militia was reconstituted on a more 
popular basis ; the cadet schools were reformed, 
and a more scientific training afforded to the youths 
destined to become officers. Nor were the Cos- 
sacks overlooked ; but certain ameliorations in 
discipline, and improvement in supplies at the 
military colonies, served to reconcile them to the 
hardships of their service, 

A signal mark of the high position as humani- 
tarians of the leading men in Russia, is to be 
found in the fact that the ‘‘Explosive Bullet 
Treaty” was signed at St. Petersburg in November 
by the representatives of Bavaria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, England, France, Greece, Holland, Italy, 
Persia, Portugal, Austria, Prussia, Russia, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, Turkey, and Wurtemburg. The 
document thus drawn up with a view to mitigate 
the horrors of war, marks an epoch in civilization 
and merits record. It is to the following effect: — 


“ Considering that the progress of civilization 
ought to result in diminishing as much as possible 
the sufferings inseparable from war ; that the only 
legitimate object pursued in war is to weaken the 
force of the enemy ; that to attain this it suffices to 
place as many men as possible Hiors de combat; 
that to make use of expedients which will unneces- 
sarily enlarge the wounds of the men placed hors 
deeomha% or entail inevitable death, is incompatible 
with the before-mentioned object ; that to make 
use of such expedients would, moreover, be con- 
trary to the teachings of humanity ; the under- 
signed, in virtue of the instructions given them by 
their governments, are authorized to declare as 
follows: — 

“ 1st. The contracting parties engage, in the 
event of war between any of them, to abstain from 
the nse of missiles of any description possessing 
explosive power, or filled with explosive or inflam- 
mable material, weighing less than 400 grammes. 
This restriction to apply to the army and navy 
alike. 

“ 2nd, They likewise invite all those states not 
represented at the deliberations of the military 
commission assembled at St. Petersburg, to sub- 
scribe to this mutual engagement. 

“ 3rd. In the event of war this engagement is 
to be observed only towards the contracting parties, 
and those that may subsequently subscribe to it. 
It need not be observed towards any who have not 
signified their assent to the above stipulations. 

“ 4th. The above engagement likewise ceases to 
be valid if a state that has not signed it takes part 
in a war between parties that have signed it. 

“ 5th. Whenever the progress of science results 
in any new definite proposals being made for im- 
proving the equipment of the troops, the contracting 
, parties, as well as those who have subsequently 
joined this engagement, will assemble to maintain 
the principles laid down to reconcile the acquire- 
ments of war with the demands of humanity.” 

Turkey, who had not been unprosperous since 
the Crimean war, not only held Egypt well in 
check, but showed signs of weariness of her pro- 
tectors, the western powers. The peace of Paris, 
in 1856, in laying'heavy conditions on Russia with 
regard to the Black Sea, Imposed disabilities on 
Turkey also. The Sublime Porte did not like its 
men-of-war to be kept out of the Euxine, nor that 
the mouths of the Danube and the navigation of 
that river should be under the control of a European 
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commission. Ratter let us liave tte oH state of 
things back again, muttered the Divan, -we have a 
good army and a good fleet, and Russia will not 
be in a hurry to q^uarrel with us. As the govern- 
ment of the czar feels the resentment of that treaty 
even still more keenly, it is not impossible that the 
long pending Eastern Question may find a peaceful 
solution. The w of 1866, though in strengthen- 
ing Prussia it crippled Austria on the west, yet 
left the latter power strong on the east, and with 
a fresh stimulus for extending its influence in 
that direction, to the detriment of Russian influence 
in the same quarter. Eorces round the Euxine 
being thus rendered more equal, the temptation to 
any one of the powers to make a war of conquest 
is proportionately diminished. 

One most unfortunate popular error has been 
dangerously encouraged by politicians in Russia, 
who have more zeal for their “ nationality ” than 
discretion. It is the prejudice of race against the 
Germans. The exclusion of Germans from oflS.ces 
of trust has become a popular cry, the fulfilment of 
which would give a most injurious, if not a fatal 
check, to the progress of culture and civilization in 
Russia. How much the development of Russia’s 
power and enlightenment is due to foreigners, and 
especially to Germans, every student of her his- 
tory must know. The attempt to develop a 
Slavonic culture, unsustained by the vigorous 
qualities of German thought and learning, cannot 
but end in ridiculous or disastrous failure. In this 
respect the brotherhood of nations will assert itself; 
and the Russian, who by nature is volatile and 
superficial, has more need than other Europeans of 
the compensating ballast which the deep, medita- 
tive character of the German alone can give. 

To turn our view homewards, the German war of 
1866, fortunately, did not in any way involve the 
British government in its toils. Occupied by a lively 
discussion on the domestic question of parliamentary 
reform, the country paid little more attention to 
the politics of Germany than that of spectators of 
the war. Mr. Gladstone, leader of the House of 
Commons in the ministry of Earl Russell, intro- 
duced on the 12th of March a reform bill, which 
was vigorously opposed, not only by the Conserva- 
tives, but by the more timid Whigs, as represented 
by Mr. Horsman, Mr. Lowe, and Earl Grosvenor. 
Ministers being defeated on a division by 315 votes 
against 304, resigned on the 26th of June, not 
without an effort on the part of the queen to retain 


them. The earl of Derby became prime minister, 
with Mr. Disraeli for chancellor of the Exchequer 
and leader of the House of Commons, the cabinet 
being completed a few days after the battle of 
Sadowa. The defeat of the reform bill produced 
some excitement among the working classes, who 
felt that they were unjustly deprived of the right 
of voting for members of Parliament. By way of 
demonstrating the popular feeling, the Reform 
League organized a long procession of trades’ 
unions and other societies of working men, to 
march into Hyde Park. Some foolish writers in 
the newspapers raised a cry against this meeting, 
as an improper interference with the comfort of 
pleasure-seekers in the park. The government 
ordered the park gates to be shut, and sent a posse 
of policemen to protect them. The crowd waited 
patiently outside, until, finding the exclusion con- 
tinued, they pressed against the feebly rooted iron 
railings and swayed them from their fastenings. 
Entrance thus obtained on one side of the park, the 
railings were uprooted in other quarters, and with 
little resistance from the police the whole crowd 
entered the park and held their meeting. Every 
advantage was sought to be taken by the reactionary 
press of this scene of violence, such as it was ; 
the Reform League, Mr. Bright, and the Russell 
ministry incurred much obloquy. Meanwhile the 
Eenians began to break the peace in Ireland, and 
a bill was passed for the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. A tremendous commercial crisis, too, 
commenced with the failure, on the lOth of May, 
1867, of the celebrated discounting firm, Overend, 
Gurney, and Co. The widespread ruin that followed 
penetrated, with various degrees of intensity, to 
nearly every family in the British islands. Early 
in the parliamentary session of 1867 Mr. Disraeli 
introduced a reform bill so very liberal in its prin- 
ciples that three of his most conservative colleagues 
resigned ofiice. The rest of his party he had 
“ educated,” as he said, up to a point that lowered 
I the suffrage to a degree far beyond anything 
attempted by the Liberals in the previous session. 
Of this the Liberals could not complain, and they 
helped the Conservative ministry to pass a measure 
that practically led to household and lodger suf- 
frage. The result was seen after the dissolution of 
[ Parliament, in the return to the House of Commons 
I of a large majority of Liberals, which in the session 
j of 1868 displaced Mr. Disraeli and his friends, and 
i restored to power the liberal leaders. 
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The reform agitatioii, the commercial panic, and 
the Fenian insurrection, diverted the attention 
which might possibly have otherwise been given 
to German affairs. Neither the traditional friend- 
ship with Austria, nor the dynastic connection with 
Hanover, served to rouse England from the policy 
of non-intervention that she had learnt from Mr. 
Gobden ; Whig and Tory, Liberal and Conservative, 
when in office, alike observed this attitude of 
abstention. The English government, indeed, 
offered its services to the belligerents in the 
interests of peace, and supported Prance both in 
the proposal of a conference before the war, and 
in suggesting an armistice soon after the battle 
of Sadowa. In the Luxemburg question, which 
seemed likely to lead to a war between Prussia 
and France, the British cabinet intervened with 
effect. The conference proposed by the king of 
hlolland was, as before stated, held in London, and 
by the treaty then and there signed England, 
in common with the other powers represented, 
engaged to guarantee the neutrality of Luxem^ 
burg. Favouring the change that had taken place 
in the Roumanian provinces, yet not encouraging 
the revolt of the Cretans, England pursued with 
regard to the Ottoman empire her traditional policy 
of upholding the strength of Turkey while pro- 
moting the improvement of her administration. 
Crete was not to be made independent, while 
Moldavia and Wallachia were placed on a vantage 
ground by the government of Prince Charles, 
under the nominal suzerainty of the sultan. The 
relations between Great Britain and France con- 
tinued very friendly, as did those we had with 
all the European powers; but there was a coolness 
in the official intercourse of the United States with 
the British government, on account of what are 
called the “Alabama claims.” These claims 
arose out of the depredations committed during 
the American civil war by the Confederate 
cruiser, the Alahama^ which having been built 
in England, had sailed away before the government 
in London knew for certain her character and 
destination. She was far away from England 
when she received a warlike armament and crew, 
and commenced a cruise that was fatal to many 
merchantmen belonging to the Northerners of 
America. The owmers of the merchantmen 
demanded compensation from the British govern- 
ment, on the ground that it was their duty to 
prevent the Alabama from quitting the English 


shores. In consequence of this soreness of the 
Americans, the insurrection of the Fenians was 
not heartily discouraged in the United States. 
Raids into Canada were winked at, and the 
annexation of that colony became a subject of 
public talk. The subsequent welding together 
of all the British provinces of North America into 
one dominion, did much to avert a danger that 
might have become threatening. 

In one memorable instance, England broke 
through her resolution to maintain peace, and 
showed to the world how well she could conduct 
an arduous expedition, when the safety and free- 
dom of her citizens were at stake. The Abyssinian 
expedition, from its inception to its successful con- 
clusion, is a signal proof that the much decried 
military administration of Great Britain is quite 
capable of planning with skill, and executing with 
vigorous courage, great and warlike enterprises. 
For four years Theodore, king or negus of Abys- 
sinia, had held in captivity certain British subjects, 
including an envoy from the queen. Every means 
of reconciliation were tried with him in vain, and 
that respect paid to Englishmen in various parts 
of the world, which is the security for her com- 
mercial transactions, was in danger of being for- 
feited in the East. In the summer, therefore, of 
1867, it was resolved that an expedition should 
be sent from India into Abyssinia, under the able 
guidance of Sir Robert Napier; and a special 
session of Parliament was held in November, to 
vote the sums necessary for the conduct of the 
war. An additional penny in the pound income- 
tax was agreed to, which produced £1,500,000. 
There was also a surplus in the treasury, and the 
Indian government , had to pay a large part of the 
cost. . The estimate that £3,500,000 would suffice 
proved delusive. 

The merit of the expedition lay in the com- 
pleteness of its organization, not in any brilliancy 
of action. A force of some twelve thousand men, 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, with followers at 
least equally numerous in the transport, commis- 
sariat, and kindred services, were conveyed by 
ships from Bombay to Annesley Bay, and thence 
marched across the rugged highlands of Abyssinia 
to Magdala, the mountain fortress of King Theo- 
' dore, which was stormed and taken without the loss 
of a man, and with only thirty wounded. Theodore 
; having shot himself rather than be taken prisoner, 
General Napier returned to the sea-coast with the 
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resctied Britisli subjects, after burning down 
Magdala and its fortifications, lest it should become 
a nest of tyranny in the bands of some chief- 
tain of the neighbouring tribes. So well satisfied 
was England with the completeness of the 
achievement, and with the respect it procured her 
among foreign powers, that there was much less 
murmuring than might have been expected at 
the undue measure in which the cost of the 
expedition exceeded the estimate. The total 
amount of outlay was fully three times as much 
as the three millions first voted by Parliament. 
The pasha of Egypt was perhaps not sorry to 
see this formidable expedition leave the African 
shore. His relations with the sultan his suzerain 
were not very cordial, and an old ally of the 
Ottoman Porte might mean mischief to the 
commander of the Eed Sea. Nothing happened, 
however, to justify these suspicions. 

If the effect produced by the Prussian triumphs 
was not very distinctly marked in Great Britain, 
Russia, or Turkey, the Latin race inhabiting 
Europe was strangely influenced by this new 
development of Teutonic power, Italy, as we 
have seen, was a gainer by the defeat of Austria; 
France, as we shall see, was strangely moved by 
the same series of events; and Spain, dissevered 
as she seemed from German interests, became in 
a singular manner entangled in the mesh of 
intrigues which rival politicians were weaving. 
The kingdom of Spain has during these latter 
years undergone many trials, much suffering, and 
one great and wholesome change wrought, not 
by the hands of a foreign enemy or interfering 
neighbour, hut by her native population. The 
people, spontaneously breaking through the bonds 
and fetters that held them, hurled the last of 
the Bourbons from a throne which she had in 
every sense disgraced. The ague of revolt had 
afflicted this magnificent country at pretty regu- 
lar intervals for many years with no positive 
results, until in April, 1868, an insurrection broke 
out in Catalonia, and that province was placed 
in a state of siege. On the 23rd of the month 
Marshal Narvaez, the prime minister of Queen 
Isabella Maria, died. In consequence of this 
event, the ministry resigned and were replaced by 
a new cabinet under Gonzalez Bravo, whose first 
important act was to banish the chiefs of the 
army, and to send them, without trial or notice of 
any kind, across the sea to the Canary Islands. At 


the same time her most Catholic Majesty’s sister, 
with her husband the Due de Montpensier, were 
ordered to leave Spain. On their refusal to com- 
ply with the ministerial order, on the ground that 
an Infanta of Spain could receive orders only from 
the sovereign, the queen signed a decree exiling 
the royal pair, who were conveyed in a Spanish 
man-of-war, the Ville de Madrid^ to Lisbon. Some 
idea of the feeling existing in the navy, and 
indeed through the entire country, in consequence 
of the arbitrary proceedings of the new ministry, 
may be formed from what occurred on board the 
Ville de Madrid. The captain-general of Anda- 
lusia was ordered to accompany the royal exiles 
to the ship, the commander of which, on receiving 
them, whispered to the duke, Say but one word, 
and the captain -general shall remain a prisoner 
on board, while we sail to the Canaries and bring 
back the banished generals.” The duke declined 
to utter this word, and lost the crown of Spain, as 
his father by a similar tenderness of conscience 
had lost the crown of France. Not long after the 
perpetration of tliis arbitrary act, in the month of 
September, a revolution broke out. The exiled 
generals were summoned home from the Canaries 
by the revolutionary leaders, and General Prim, 
who had escaped to England, returned to his native 
country. When the latter reached Cadiz the 
Spanish fleet lying in that port, under the com- 
mand of Admiral Topete, and the troops of the 
garrison, declared fox the revolution. A pro- 
clamation was issued by General Prim in which 
he said, ^‘Yesterday you were groaning under 
the yoke of a despotic government; to-day the 
flag of liberty waves over your walls. Until the 
moment arrives when Spain, freely convoked, shall 
decide upon her destinies, it is incumbent upon 
us to organize ourselves to carry on the struggle, 
and to save the people from being bereft of all 
law and authority.” A prominent leader of the re- 
volutionary movement was Marshal Serrano, duke 
de la Torre. 

When the province of Andalusia pronounced 
against the government, the ministry under 
Gonzalez resigned, and General Concha was ap- 
pointed by the queen to the presidency of the 
council. The royal army under the command 
of the marquis de Novaliches marched upon 
Cordova, where the insurgents were in force. 
Upon the issue of this movement depended the 
fiiture of Spain, and the most strenuous exertions 
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were made by both parties in preparing for action. 
A severe skirmish occurred at Burgos, at the close 
of which the royal troops fraternized with the 
people, a circumstance by no means inspiriting 
to the gallant and loyal marquis in command, 
whose fate was worthy of a better cause. Before 
the end of the month he had reached the river 
Guadal quiver, and found the insurgents posted 
at the bridge of Alcolea, about fifteen miles from 
Cordova, under the command of General Serrano. 
In the action which ensued the royalist troops 
were defeated, and their gallant commander fell 
mortally wounded. The army of the queen broke 
up and dispersed, while its royal mistress fled from 
Spain across the Pyrenees into France, reaching 
Biarritz on the 30th of September. Here she 
met the Emperor Napoleon, and after a short 
interview with him proceeded on her journey 
to Bayonne. On the 20th October a manifesto 
was issued by the Provisional Government estab- 
lished on the departure of the queen, explaining 
to the people the necessity which had forced 
them to rise and expel the Bourbon dynasty. 
“ The people,” it said, ‘‘must now regain the time 
which it has lost; the principle of popular sove- 
reignty which is now naturalized in Spain is 
the principle of national life, and the ideal type 
of the nation^s operations.” The document also 
expressed the desire of the government to keep 
on good terms with foreign powers, “but if even 
the example of America in recognizing the re- 
volution were not followed, Spanish independence 
was not threatened, and there was no foreign 
intervention to fear.” 

In another manifesto the government said they 
should quietly proceed to choose a form of govern- 
ment, without pretending to prejudice such serious 
questions ; though they noticed as very significant 
the silence maintained by the Juntas respecting 
monarchical institutions : “ if the popular decision 
should be against a monarchy, the provisional 
government will respect the will of the national 
sovereignty.” On the 3rd October, Marshal Ser- 
rano entered Madrid at the head of the revolu- 
tionary army, and was received with enthusiasm 
by the people, to whom he announced, that after 
communications with General Bspartero, he had 
been authorized to exercise supreme power and to 
appoint a ministry provisionally until a constituent 
assembly should meet. “ Let tranquillity,” he said, 
“ continue to prevail, and do not allow your con- 


fidence in the issue of our eflPorts to diminish ; the 
unity and discipline of the army, its fraternization 
with the people, and the patriotism of all, will 
accomplish the work of the revolution, avoiding 
equally the impulse of reaction and the discredit 
of disorder.” The affairs of the country were now 
carried on by a provisional government, a govern- 
ment, as its name implies, existing from hand to 
mouth, ruling much by circulars and manifestoes. 
In one of these it was said, “ The government has 
taken in hand the reins of the state, in order to 
lead the nation to liberty, and not allow it to perish 
in anarchy.” A protest issued by the queen from 
her asylum in France, met with the following 
comment “ Queen Isabella has addressed a mani- 
festo to the Spaniards. The Junta refrains from 
making any criticism on it. The people have 
passed their judgment on the acts of the queen, and 
can now pass their verdict on her words.” Mean- 
while the Society of Jesuits was suppressed through- 
out the kingdom and colonies ; their colleges and 
Institutions were ordered to be closed within three 
days, and their property sequestrated to the state. 
The censorship on literary publications was also 
suppressed, and the absolute liberty of the press 
proclaimed. 

The ministers of France, Prussia, Portugal, 
and Great Britain, forwarded despatches recog- 
nizing the provisional government. Prim, the 
guiding spirit "of the revolution, was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the army, and immediately 
issued an order, forbidding soldiers to interfere in 
politics, or to attend meetings connected with 
political objects. A reform bill, or electoral law, 
was passed by the government, entitling every 
citizen of twenty-five years to vote at municipal 
elections, and at elections for the Cortes. An 
electoral committee, formed to carry out the pro- 
visions of the bill, pointed out in a manifesto the 
form and shape of the future government. “ The 
monarchical form,” it said, “ is imposed upon us by 
the exigencies of the revolution, and the necessity 
of consolidating the liberties we have acquired. 
Monarchy, by divine right, is for ever dead. Our 
future monarchy, in deriving its origin from popu- 
lar rights, will be a consecration of universal suff- 
rage. It will symbolize the national sovereignty 
and consolidate public liberty, the right of the 
people being superior to all institutions and 
powers. This monarchy, surrounded by demo- 
cratic institutions, cannot fail to be popular.” 
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When tW provisional governmeiit Had, as they 
believed, finally decided on the permanent form of 
government under which Spain could flourish, the 
difficulty was to find a man of noble blood, possess- 
ing the qualities necessary for a ruler of Spaniards 
—one who would be acceptable to the Spanish 
nation, and who would be acceptable also to the 
various governments of the Old and HTew World ; 
one who could steer himself and the country 
through the crooked intrigues and diplomacies con- 
tinually in action at the European courts, and who 
could strengthen and consolidate the power of 
Spain before the eyes of Europe. 

At the general election in January, 1869, the 
monarchical party obtained a large majority of 
votes in the Cortes, a majority, however, which 
was divided into two parties— the Unionists, 
quondam followers of O'Donnell, and the Pro- 
gressistas, who were attached to Espartero. At 
the end of this month the governor of Burgos was 
murdered in the cathedral by some priests, to the 
great scandal of the church; the pope’s nuncio 
narrowly escaped death by the mob in conse- 
quence, and great excitement prevailed. The 
occasion was not lost by the liberal party, some 
of whom stimulated the passions of the people 
against the clergy. Order was at length restored 
by the trial of the assassins by court-martial, 
and by the execution of one who was found 
guilty. On opening the Cortes on the 11th 
February, Marshal Serrano, the president, invited 
the representatives of the nation, now that the 
obstacles to progress were removed, to construct a 
new edifice, of which the provisional government 
had prepared the foundations and designed the 
plan. It proclaimed with enthusiasm the essential 
principles of the most radical liberalism, namely, 
liberty of worship, of the press, of public educa- 
tion, of public meeting and association. On the 
25th February the marshal announced his assump- 
tion of the executive power, simply from patriotic 
motives and utterly without selfishness ; it was 
impossible, he said, for him to abuse his power, as 
neither the right of veto or the power of making 
peace or war had been given to him, so that he 
had very little power to abuse had he wished to do 
so. The government, it was said, would endeavour 
to disarm the republican party by a most liberal 
policy ; yet Senor Castelar’s proposal for an amnesty 
for political offences was opposed by the govern- 
ment and lost by a large majority. 


Questions arose from the republican ranks as 
to the right of the Duo de Montpensier to hold 
the position of captain-general of Spain, he being 
brother-in-law of the late queen and son of Louis 
Philippe, a Bourbon by birth. Prim answered 
that the appointment was made by the late dynasty, 
and that the provisional government had no right to 
interfere. Admiral Topete declared that he would 
rather have Montpensier as king than a republic. 
Subsequently when the articles of the new constitu- 
tion were carried, the minister for the colonies 
declared that the authors of the revolution would 
never have undertaken the task, had they suspected 
that the result would have been the establishment of 
a republic. In reply to Senor Castelar, Admiral 
Topete, minister of marine, declared the Duo de 
Montpensier to be the most eligible candidate for 
the throne; a monarchy, a regency, or a republic, 
he said, seemed equally impossible, Beware,” 
said he, lest if you make every solution impos- 
sible, some insolent daring man undertake to cut 
the knot you are unable to solve. You will not 
applaud me now, but you will understand me.” 
This remarkably strong hint had an effect, and on 
the 6th June Marshal Serrano was elected by a 
large majority regent of the kingdom. The Cortes 
with much noise and ceremony sware to support 
him, and Prim his prime minister. This state 
of things did not last long ; the old difficulty as 
to who should be king continually cropped up 
until, on the 28th September, it was resolved to 
propose the young duke of Genoa as a candidate 
for the vacant throne. The young gentleman was 
at this time a student at Harrow school, in Mid- 
dlesex. His father, the brother of King Victor 
Emmanuel, died in 1855. His mother was a 
daughter of John, king of Saxony, and his sister 
was wife to the heir apparent of the Italian crown. 
Keither the prince, however, or his relatives would 
have anything to do at this time with the Spanish 
crown. His refusal of the proffered dignity occa- 
sioned a split in the ministry of General Prim, and 
the republicans throughout the country, taking 
advantage of the unsettled state of things, broke 
out into open insurrection. The regular troops 
marched against the disaffected, who being once 
more overthrown, all moderate men became con- 
vinced of the necessity of a governing head, 
capable of wielding supreme power. Prim ad- 
vised delay, but professed himself a monarchist ; 
“ such I was, such I am, and such I will continue 
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to be. The country requires a dynasty.” Seuor 
Castelar, professor of history, and leader of the 
republican party, made a powerful speech, histori- 
cally memorable, showing that the soil of Spain 
had never been favourable to dynasties, and that 
the ancient system of monarchies having died out, 
nothing was left by which men could enjoy their 
right of freedom but a republic. In consequence of 
these cabals and discussions, the year 1869 passed 
away without giving Spain a king. Matters were, 
however, rapidly approaching a crisis. 

In July, 1870, a deputation was sent from the 
Spanish Cortes tlirough the prime minister. General 
Prim, offering the crown to Prince Leopold 
Hohenzollern Sigmaringen, a very distant relative 
of the king of Prussia, with, as Prim had every 
reason to believe, the concurrence of the emperor 
of the French ; this belief is supported by the 
statement that the prince had offered to com- 
municate his nomination to the court of the 
Tuileries in person. There had been satisfactory 
communications with the Spanish minister on the 
subject, but it has been whispered that, at the 
last moment, the Empress Eugenie determined to 
support the pretensions of the ex-Queen Isabella, 
and of her son. The deplorable result of this 
most unfortunate determination is before us. 
M. Benedetti, the French ambassador at Berlin, 
informed the king of Prussia that his master, 
Louis Napoleon, would not permit the candida- 
ture of Prince Leopold Hohenzollern Sigmaringen 
to the crown of Spain, and would hold the Prussian 
government responsible for the consequences if it 
was persisted in. Prince Leopold, through his 
father, withdrew as a candidate for the crown of 
Spain, to the annoyance of the monarchical party in 
Madrid and the surprise of Europe ; but so deter- 
mined was the Napoleon party in the French 
government to pick a quarrel, that King William 
of Prussia had to give a rebufl." to the French 
ambassador in the public gardens of Ems. The 
ambassadors returned to their respective courts, and 
in a few days it was known throughout Europe 
that France had declared war upon Prussia. The 
powers of Europe stood aloof, as it were, until 
the fierce onset of the belligerents had shown by 
its result how greatly the prowess of France 
had been over-estimated, and the Spanish govern- 
ment being freed from any further dictation from 
Louis Napoleon, brought their own affairs to a 
crisis by electing Prince Amadeus of Savoy, duke 


of Aosta, and younger son of Victor Emanuel, king 
of Italy, to the crown of Spain. He had been pro- 
posed by General Prim in 1868; the offer was then 
dechned by the Italian government in consequence, 
partly, of the disordered state of Spain at that 
time, and partly by his position as heir presumptive 
to the crown of Italy. These difficulties no longer 
exist. Spain is reduced into order by the energy 
and patience of General Prim’s government, and 
the crown of Italy is provided for by the birth of 
a son and heir to the prince’s elder brother. We 
may therefore look forward with hope to an era of 
increasing power and prosperity to Spain, under 
the guidance of a prince of the house of Savoy. 

General Prim has unfortunately fallen a victim 
to his fidelity to the cause of monarchy, having 
been assassinated by political enemies in Madrid, 
on the very day before the landing of King Ama- 
deus at Carthagena. He was a. man holding one 
of the most exceptional positions known to the 
students of modern history — that of ruler during 
an interregnum ; a king who was not a king, and 
never meant to be a king. Pie ruled a great 
country with success for two years, yet never 
looked upon himself as a possible candidate for 
the permanent sovereignty. He was born in 
December, 1814, at Eeuss in Catalonia, not far 
from Tarragona, the son of a colonel who had 
grown old in the Spanish service. With a strong 
inclination for a soldier’s career. Prim at an early 
period enlisted in the Spanish service as a cadet. 
Scarcely had he entered the service when the war 
of the Spanish succession broke out, which lasted 
from the death of King Ferdinand, in 1833, down 
to the peace of Bergara, in 1839. In this strug- 
gle Prim ranged himself under the constitutional 
standard, against Don Carlos. He first distin- 
guished himself, not in the regular army, but in 
one of the free corps. He came to Madrid at the 
head of one of those wild and lawless bands, the 
“Marseillais of Spain,” which astonished the more 
j sober Castilians by their fierceness of look and 
bearing, no less than by the strangeness of their 
attire. Before his twenty-second year he gained 
his promotion to the rank of captain, and three 
years later that of colonel, with other military 
distinctions. 

At the end of the civil war, Prim began to 
devote himself to politics, and was elected a deputy 
in several successive parliaments. In this capacity 
he was busy, active, and intelligent, and took a very 
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prominent part in tie organization and manage- 
ment of political clnbs. He gained rapid promotion, 
boti professional and political, being advanced to 
the rank of brigadier-general and to the dignity 
of Comte de Eeuss. The year 1844 found him 
implicated in a conspiracy against Narvaez, then 
at the head of the Spanish government, who escaped 
assassination at the cost of his aide-de-camp Easetti’s 
life. Prim was convicted of participation in the 
murder, but his sentence was revoked by the 
queen, and he was afterwards appointed captain- 
general and governor of Porto Eico. On the 
breaking out of a negro insurrection at Santa Cruz, 
he went at once to the rescue of the Danes, and 
was mainly instrumental in the subjugation of the 
rebels; His conduct, however, was not satisfactory i 
to the colonial minister at home, who recalled him ^ 
because he had removed the garrison, and exposed 
Porto Eico to the attacks of the negroes there, vrho 
were as ready for a revolt as their brethren in the 
Danish colony. Prim’s next step was to become 
involved in a conspiracy against Bravo Murillo, 
by whom he was banished. However, after a 
short absence he returned, and in 1854 was sent 
as Spanish military commissioner to the camp 
of the allies during the Crimean war. On his 
return from the East he passed through Paris, 
where, in 1856, he married a Mexican lady, Senora 
Echevarria ; the marriage was solemnized under 
the auspices and in the presence of Queen Christina. 

On the 31st of January of that year Prim was 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant-general, and in 
1858 he was raised to the senate, where he soon 
distinguished himself by a very remarkable speech 
on the Mexican question. The war of Morocco 
broke out soon afterwards, and Prim, who com- 
manded, attained a high reputation by a variety of 
exploits, which were crowned by the battle of 
Castillejos, near Melilla, where, seeing the regi- 
ment of Cordova broken and turned to flight, he 
threw himself on the path of the fugitives, rallied 
them, and, with their colours in his hand, led them 
with such impetuosity against the enemy that he 
secured the victory for the Spanish arms. This 
heroic deed was rewarded with the title of marquis 
de los Castillejos, and the rank of grandee of Spain 
of the first class. In 1861 the joint expedition to 
Mexico of England, France, and Spain was pro- 
jected, and Prim was sent out in command of the 
Spanish contingent, being charged at the same time 
with the duties of a minister plenipotentiary. 


How Prim proceeded to Mexico with the French 
and English contingents, and came back with the 
latter, leaving to the former alone the task of a 
complete subjugation of Mexico, and the instal- 
ment of an Austrian dynasty there, is related 
elsewhere. Prim’s conduct at this juncture, how- 
ever severely censured by some of his country- 
men, received the fullest sanction of the Cortes. 
We have not space to follow the career of Prim 
under the ministry of Senor Mon, or under the 
Narvaez and O’Donnell administrations. Soon after 
©’Donnell’s accession to power, Prim seemed to 
recall to memory his former political predilections. 
He leagued himself with Espartero, and threw 
himself with all his influence into the interests of 
the Progressistas. In January, 1866^ several regi- 
ments in various parts of Spain made demonstra- 
tions against the government. Placing himself at 
the head of the revolted regiments, Prim succeeded 
in reaching the mountains of Toledo. The royal 
power, however, was at that time too strong to be 
overcome. The people failed to respond to the 
movement; and finding himself unable to cope 
with the forces brought against him, the leader of 
the insurrection retreated into Portugal with the 
bulk of his followers. Prim afterwards repaired to 
London, where he remained in seclusion until the 
organiiation of a counter-movement afforded him 
the opportunity of re-entering Spain. 

After the insurrection which drove Queen 
Isabella from the Spanish throne, Prim had the 
singular honour of offering the Spanish crown to 
some half dozen “ eligible candidates,” and the 
mortification of meeting with refusals from all, 
except Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern (who with- 
drew his acceptance almost as soon as he had notified 
it), and Prince Amadeus, the present king of Spain. 
During these twenty-seven months of difficulty 
and danger, when a sound head and nerve were 
required, Marshal Prim was not found wanting 
in tact and administrative talent. Indeed, it may 
be safely said that to his firm hand, in a very 
great measure, Spain owed such tranquillity, as, 
in spite of at least one insurrection, fell her 
lot during the long abeyance of regal authority. 
In Spain it is as indispensable for every political 
party to have a military champion, as for a troop 
of bullfighters to have its own matador. Espartero 
once held that place among the old Progressistas, 
Narvaez among the Moderados, and O’Donnell 
among those who would call themselves Liberal 
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Conservatives, or moderate Liberals. Tbe more 
advanced Liberals always claimed Prim as tlieir 
typical hero, and such in reality he was, though 
some men accused him of inconsistency for accept- 
ing the title of Count, while he professed ultra- 
democratic opinions. The marshal was very 
strongly addicted to the pleasures of the chase, for 
the gratification of which taste he kept up a mag- 
nificent house and establishment. 

In person he was considerably below the 
middle size, with a small and slender, but wiry 
and active frame, a lively intelligent countenance, 
with a very bad complexion. His eyes were large 
and expressive, his features tolerably regular, with 
no other marked peculiarity than the high cheek- 
bones. His manners were courteous and winning; 
his speech fluent, forcible, and not inelegant, both 
in his native language and in French. He was 
not a great genius, yet occupied a position very 
remarkable for a man of ordinary capacity. He 
was a good officer, possessing that valuable quality 
of bravery that increases as danger grows more 
imminent. His idea of government was to main- 
tain military order, and to leave the rest to his 
colleagues. The wants and grievances of Spain 
seemed to trouble him but little. He knew the 
limit of his own powers, and his ambition led him 
to make a king rather than be a king. His 
assassination was due, perhaps, as much to the 
popular hatred of a foreign monarch as to republi- 
can hatred of royalty. Anyhow it was a dastardly 
deed, disgraceful to the party by whom it was 
instigated or permitted. 

Meanwhile France, the greatest power among 
the Latin races, was successfully developing her 
material prosperity, if not her political institutions, 
under the rule of Napoleon III. We resume the 
thread of her history where we left it in Chapter III., 
namely, in the year 1860. The alliance of France 
and England continued to grow more close and 
friendly. The treaty of commerce successfully 
negotiated by Mr. Cobden gave the two nations a 
community of interests, and the feeling of amity 
was strengthened by certain joint expeditions of 
a warlike nature. In 1860 public attention in 
France was, for a time, diverted from the Italian 
question to events in the remote East. Notwith- 
standing the great distance of China from the West, 
that country has long enjoyed the advantages, 
or disadvantages, of foreign intervention. Unlike 
Mexico, it has no powerful and civilized neighbour 


jealous of European interference. Both China and 
Japan are in an unfortunate position in this re- 
spect. Possessing no effective means of resistance 
against the improved appliances of war and the 
training of the West, they have been unable to with- 
stand the imposition of treaties of trade, and have 
been compelled, in spite of themselves, to abandon 
their seclusion and open their ports to foreign 
commerce. Whatever good may eventually accrue 
by the opening of the country to Europeans, it 
is surely the right of the Chinese government to 
determine whether or not it is for the advantage 
of their country to open their doors to other 
nations. Before commercial interests, however, 
many scruples have to give way. The conduct 
of Europeans in China, and not least that of 
the English, cannot be regarded as free from 
violence and wrong. 

When a ratification of the treaty of Tientsin 
was refused, and the Chinese treacherously opened 
fire upon the English forces in time of peace, war 
was again declared by England and France against 
the government at Pekin. Two separate expe- 
ditions were organized without delay, General 
Montauban, afterwards created Comte de Palikao, 
commanding the French, and General Sir Hope 
Grant the English contingent. Baron Gros and 
Lord Elgin, the English and French ambassadors, 
suffered shipwreck on their voyage to China, and 
narrowly escaped with their lives. The allied 
forces opened the campaign with an attack on a 
fort at Tangku, which, after an assault, was entered 
by both armies at the same time. The Taku forts 
gallantly withstood an assault made by the French, 
and only yielded to a combined attack of both 
French and English, leaving the whole of their war 
material in the hands of the allies. The Chinese 
government then, as a pretext for delay, entered 
into negotiations for peace, but faithlessly seized the 
English commissioners, together with some other 
gentlemen, and subjected them to many indignities 
and cruelties. All negotiations were at once 
broken off, and the allied forces advanced into 
the country, overcoming all opposition, until they 
reached the neighbourhood of Pekin, which Lord 
Elgin threatened to storm unless his terms were 
acceded to. The Chinese evaded these demands, 
and the armies advanced, the French making their 
entry into the emperor’s summer palace. The 
conquerors did not show the virtues of their supe- 
rior civilization in the face of a semi-barbarous 
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enemy* The acts of the FrenoB. troops recall the 
depredations of the early English navigators on the 
Spanish coast of America. The pillage was whole- 
sale, the destruction most wanton. The public 
reception hall, the state and private bedrooms, 
ante-rooms, boudoirs, and every other apartment, 
were ransacked ; articles of virtu, of native and 
foreign workmanship, taken or broken, if too large 
to be carried away ; ornamental lattice- work, 
screens, jade-stone ornaments, jars, clocks, watches, 
and other pieces of mechanism, curtains and furni- 
ture— none escaped destruction. There were ex- 
tensive wardrobes of every article of dress ; coats 
richly embroidered in silk and gold thread, in the 
imperial dragon pattern, boots, head-dresses, fans, 
&o., in fact, rooms all but filled with them, store- 
rooms of manufactured silk in rolls, all destroyed. 

The English followed the French, and in order 
to intimidate the Chinese, and to make it plain 
to them that their semi-barbarism gave them no 
advantage in the face of Western civilization, burnt 
the palace to the ground. The Chinese government, 
now convinced, against their will, of the useless- 
ness of further resistance, accepted the conditions 
offered by the allies. 

It deserves notice that the Emperor Napoleon, 
in his speech on the opening of the French Cham- 
bers in March, 1860, vindicated himself against the 
charge of meanness in exacting Nice and Savoy as 
the price of his aid to Italy. Looking at the trans- 
formation of North Italy, which gives to a powerful 
state all the passes of the Alps, it was my duty, for 
the security of our frontiers, to claim the French 
slopes of the mountains. The . re-assertion of a 
claim to a territory of small extent has nothing 
in it to alarm Europe, and give a denial to the 
policy of disinterestedness which I have proclaimed 
more than once; for France does not wish to 
proceed to this aggrandizement, however small 
it may be, either by military occupation, or by 
provoking insurrections, or by under-hand man- 
oeuvres, but by frankly explaining the question to 
the great powers. They will doubtless understand 
in their equity, as France would certainly under- 
stand it for each of them under similar circum- 
stances, that the important territorial re-arrangement 
which is about to take place, gives us a right to 
a guarantee indicated by nature herself.” 

Neighbouring nations did not take the view of 
the annexation which the emperor would have 
had them take. But what could they say when 


an appeal to universal suffrage among the natives 
confirmed the annexation ? 

Switzerland raised a feeble protest against the 
absorption of these provinces into the empire of 
France ; but she met with a response due to her 
weakness. -About this time the massacre of Chris- 
tians in Syria by the Mohammedans called the atten- 
tion of the Western powers to that part of the world. 
Armed intervention was acknowledged to be the 
only effective means to quell the disturbances ; and 
a convention was signed by England and France^ 
in virtue of which France, with the consent of 
Turkey, sent a brigade, under the command of 
General de Beaufort d’Hautpool, to the scene of 
disorder, in August, 1860. The appearance of the 
French flag speedily put an end to the evils under 
which the Christians were suffering. By the terms 
of the convention the time of the French occupa- 
tion had been fixed for six months. During this 
time it had been arranged, that a commission made 
up of representatives of France and England was 
to meet at Beyrout, and to concert measures for 
the maintenance of order, and the safety of the 
Christian inhabitants of Lebanon. The six months 
expired on the 3rd March, 1861, and in February 
the commissioners had not completed their labours. 
The English government was little disposed to 
favour an extension of the stay of the French 
brigade, but consented to a limited delay of 
four months. On the 5th July the French 
troops evacuated Syria. A good deal of ill-feeling 
was excited in France by the conduct of England 
in this matter. The French could not understand 
the jealousy with which their sole interference 
in the affairs of the Bast was regarded by English 
politicians. 

The French troops had hardly returned from 
Syria,, when fresh employment was found for them 
in the Western hemisphere. For some years the 
internal affairs in Mexico had presented nothing 
hut a scene of confusion. Eevolution succeeded 
revolution. Anarchy alone seemed to possess any 
stability. This state of things finally called for the 
intervention of those governments whose subjects 
had been the chief victims of the exactions of the 
various Mexican rulers. On the 10th November, 
1861, a convention was signed by France, Spain, 
and England, by which these powers agreed to 
demand by force of arms redress for their injured 
countrymen. This undertaking by no means met 
with universal approval in Prance. The French 
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people had grown tired of distant campaigns, and 
showed small desire to have in America a pendant 
to the wars in Asia. The successes of the French 
army in Cochin China, where some few thousand 
men strove bravely against superior numbers and 
the dangers of the climate, for the sake of establish- 
ing a French colony, had not been received with 
general approbation. It was felt that the losses 
:and the expenses of the expedition would far 
exceed any substantial gain, and the imperial 
government was accused of being swayed too 
easily by the national taste for military affairs. 
It was thought, moreover, unwise to create com- 
plications in America, when so many beset the 
very borders of France. 

At the time the allied expedition set out, 
Juarez, the chief of the liberal party, held the 
reins of power. The intentions of the European 
governments, as officially declared, were ‘‘to compel | 
Mexico to fulfil the obligations already solemnly 
contracted, and to give a guarantee of a more 
efficient protection for the persons and property 
■of their respective countrymen ; ” but the allied I 
powers declined any intervention in the domestic 
affairs of the country, and especially any exercise 
of pressure on the will of the population with 
regard to their choice of a government. The first 
act of the allies was to sign a convention with 
Juarez at La Soledad, confirming the president’s 
authority. The allied forces were allowed, during 
the progress of negotiations, to occupy the towns 
of Cordova, Orizaba, and Tehuacan, places favour- 
able to the health of the soldiers, while the Mexican 
flag, which had been lowered at the approach of 
the allies, was allowed to float over Vera Cruz. 
England, abandoning all intention of advancing 
into the country, ratified the signature of its pleni- 
potentiary. Spain, though not giving up the 
enterprise so readily, did not disavow the signature 
■of General Prim. France, however, declared boldly 
that she could not accept the convention of La Sole- 
dad, which was “counter to the national dignity.”. 
This step of the French government at once 
roused the suspicion that its interference in Mexi- 
can affairs was* prompted by other considerations 
than the simple interests of Frenchmen residing in 
Mexico. As soon as the Spanish and English 
realized the awkwardness of their position, their 
only anxiety was not to let slip any opportunity 
of breaking with their ally, A pretext soon 
■came. Among the French staff had come a 


Mexican exile, by name Almonte, who was an 
object of suspicion to Juarez on account of his 
monarchical opinions. Juarez demanded Hs sur- 
render as a traitor, and was supported in his 
demands by England. The French could not in 
honour, even if they had been willing, listen to a 
demand of this kind. The result of this difference 
was that the French, about 5000 in number, were 
left alone, while the English and Spaniards re- 
turned to Europe together. Hostilities soon broke 
out, and an attempt made by the French to take 
Puebla signally failed. In the winter of 1862, 
however, General Forey arrived with 30,000 men, 
captured that city, and then marched to Mexico, 
where he met with no opposition. The programme 
of French policy was now fully declared, and the 
Archduke Maximilian of Austria was announced as 
a candidate for the throne of Mexico at the instiga- 
tion of the church or reactionist party, whose motto, 
“God and order,” was opposed . to that of the 
Hberals or Juarists, “ Liberty and independence.” 

Maximilian, on receiving the offer of the sceptre 
of Mexico, hesitated long ere he yielded to the per- 
suasions of the Mexican commissioners, backed by 
the French cabinet. His acceptance of the throne 
took place on April 10, 1864, and was followed by 
the treaty of Miramar, concluded between him and 
France, which bound the latter power to maintain a 
military force in Mexico on certain settled conditions. 
By the beginning of the year 1865, thanks to 
General Bazaine’s zeal and activity, Mexico, for the 
first time since its independence, was almost at 
peace. A national army had been organized; im- 
portant towns had been put into a state of defence, 
so far as earthworks and guns availed for that end, 
and the various government factories of arms had 
been re-organized and refurnished. Could Maxi- 
milian have insured the continued presence of a 
European force, his plans might have been carried 
out to a successful issue, and order established in 
Mexico on a firm basis; but, unfortunately, he 
soon discovered the futility of single attempts to 
ameliorate the condition of a degenerate people. 
Wherever the French troops put down opposition, 
and confided tbeir conquests to Mexican troops, 
liberals would immediately reappear in arms and 
retake their old positions. Not till the end of 
1865 was Juarez, who still styled himself the 
president of the republic, at length subdued. He 
was driven from Chihuahua, the last stronghold of 
the liberal cause, into the territory of the United 
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States. TEe spring of 1866, however, opened 
unEappily on tEe new empire. Its resources were 
not equal to tlie strain of constant warfare, and 
tEe troops, not receiving tEeir pay, resumed tEeir 
more natural cEaracter of marauders. TEe im- 
perial finances fell into sucE a critical position, 
tEat Bazaine took upon Eimself to advance Maxi- 
milian money, to tEe no small displeasure of 
tEe cabinet of the Tuileries. In fact, the govern- 
ment and people of France were beginning to 
regret their share in the founding of the new 
Mexican empire. The French people, who had 
been induced by the statements of the minis- 
ters to take up two Mexican loans, had gra- 
dually been enlightened as to the real state of 
matters, both military and political, in Mexico. 
Other causes influenced the French government. 
On the one hand, events happened in Germany in 
1866 that made France anxious to have all her avail- 
able strength within reach; and, on the other, the 
United States’ government had informed the French 
cabinet, even in 1864, that the unanimous feeling 
of the American people was opposed to the recog- 
nition of a monarchy in Mexico. As time wore 
on, and the Washington government had more 
leisure for external affairs, they expressed them- 
selves in more decided terms. To a note addressed 
to the Tuileries in December, 1865, the French 
government was constrained to answer that it 
was disposed to hasten as much as possible the 
recall of its troops from Mexico. Emboldened 
his success, Mr. Seward, the American minister, 
on the 12th February, 1866, worded a still more 
pressing message, the rudeness of which was very 
galling to French dignity. Mr. Seward, however, 
gained the day, and the emperor agreed to make 
arrangements for the withdrawal of the French 
troops from Mexico, a step that would leave 
Maximilian to his own resources, by the autumn 
of 1867. 

Bazaine had the unpleasant task of communi- 
cating his orders to Maximilian. The return of 
Almonte, whom the emperor had sent to Napoleon 
to endeavour to procure fairer terms, and on whose 
embassy both he and the empress had built great 
hopes, in nowise changed the aspect of affairs. 
The imperial family naturally complained of the 
breach of faith on the part of France. Maximilian 
asserted that he had been tricked; that a formal 
convention had been entered into between the 
Emperor Napoleon and himself, which guaranteed 


the assistance of the French troops till the end of 
the year 1868. He felt that but one course was 
left for him. On July 7 he took pen in hand 
to sign his abdication. The empress, however, 
prevailed on him to delay this step till she had 
tried in her own person to gain a favourable hear- 
ing from the ruler of the destinies of France. 
With this design the Empress Charlotte landed 
in France on the 18th August, 1866, and hastened 
to Paris, where her success was as small as might 
have been expected. Napoleon tried to evade 
giving her an audience; but her entreaties were 
so passionate that he was compelled at last to 
give way. The answer she received crushed all 
her hopes, and completely unhinged the poor 
lady’s mind. In the meantime the dissolution of 
the Mexican empire went on, Maximilian per- 
haps hastened its pace, by leaving the party which 
had supported him, because it was the French 
party, and by selecting his cabinet from the 
extreme clerical party. The effect was to imme- 
diately increase the growing disaffection. On 
December 1, 1866, Maximilian further crippled 
himself by signing a convention extorted by 
France, by which half the proceeds of the custom- 
houses of Vera Cruz and Tampico were assigned 
to France in payment of her debt. The evacua- 
tion of Mexico by the French troops was the 
signal for risings and desertions. To the trouble 
of his empire was added the anguish caused by 
the intelligence of his wife’s illness. He then 
recurred to his former purpose, and prepared to 
leave for Europe; but the members of the extreme 
clericar party prevailed on him, by offers of active 
support in money and men, to change his inten- 
tion and return to Mexico. The clerical party 
kept their promises; but their xneasures excited 
the opposition of almost every class in the country 
but the priests. The French withdrew from 
Mexico even before the time announced to the 
United States as the term of the French occupa- 
tion, exacting from their unfortunate protege 
heavy pecuniary claims ere they left him. Bereft 
of every aid save that of native Mexicans, Maxi- 
milian’s empire quickly fell. His troops, which 
the presence of French soldiers had not been 
sufficient to keep in thorough subordination, 
yielded everywhere to the successful liberals. 
Town after town fell into the hands of Juarez 
or of his generals. On the 19th June, 1867, the 
final act of the tragedy was played, Maximilian, 
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wlio had foolishly left Mexico for Queretaro, an j 
unfortified town, fell into the hands of Juarez, I 
was tried by court martial, and by the president’s 
orders condemned to be shot. This heinous 
crime was not without excuse. The refusal of 
the imperialists in Mexico to look upon Juarez in 
any other light than as a guerilla chief in rebellion, 
naturally exasperated the feelings of the liberals, 
who, as events showed, possessed the sympathies 
of the majority of the Mexican nation. Juarez 
was, as he persisted in proclaiming himself, presi- 
dent of the Republic. A decree of Maximilian’s 
issued in October, 1865, had excited feelings of 
revenge, for it declared that execution awaited 
every man taken in arms against the emperor, and 
by virtue of it Generals Arteaga and Salazzar 
were executed. A few days after Maximilian’s 
death Mexico capitulated; and on the 27th June 
Vera Cruz was occupied, as the last of the foreign 
troops were embarking. Thus the attempt to 
establish monarchical government in Mexico ended 
in a failure, of which one of the terrible conse- 
quences was the cruel death of a distinguished 
representative of one of the noblest families in 
Europe. His tragical end, and the scarcely less 
mournful fate of his brave and amiable consort, 
must ever remain a dark stain on the history of 
the second French empire. 

Both the military and the political prestige of 
Napoleon III, were dimmed by the melancholy 
issue of the Mexican expedition. Complications, 
too, in other quarters troubled him. His relations 
with Italy were not the least embarrassing. Com- 
mitted to the support of the political unity of Italy, 
he was yet fully aware that the critical position of 
the pope, in regard to his temporal power, exas- 
perated the Catholic feeling in France. The clergy 
gave the signal of opposition, and seized every 
opportunity to hamper the imperial government. 
In fact, the policy of the French cabinet, like most 
temporizing measures, was pleasing to hardly any 
party, either in Prance or Italy. The friends of 
Italy in Prance demanded the recall of the French 
troops from Rome, while the opposite party still 
more vehemently urged an energetic intervention 
in favour of the pope and the dispossessed Italian 
sovereigns. The emperor had no easy task in 
mediating between these two extremes. It was 
not without hesitation and delay that the emperor 
had recognized Victor Emanuel as king of Italy. 
In notifying this determination to the cabinet at 


Turin, the imperial government declared that it 
declined beforehand every responsibility in enter- 
prises likely to disturb the peace of Europe; and 
that the French troops would continue the occu- 
pation of Rome until the interests which had brought 
them there were covered by sufficient guarantees. 
The recognition of the kingdom of Italy put an end 
to many doubts and uncertainties. Diplomatic 
relations were renewed with Turin, where M. Bene- 
detti was accredited in quality of minister plenipo- 
tentiary. The principal difficulty was, however, 
with Rome. On the 28th May, the ambassadors of 
Spain and Austria had addressed joint despatches 
to offer the aid of their governments, should France 
think the opportunity a fit one, to unite the efforts 
of the Catholic powers in securing the pope’s 
temporal power. This proposition rested on the 
assumption that Rome was the property of Catho- 
licism, and that its sovereignty could not be placed 
under the protection of any but the spiritual head 
of the Catholic church. The French minister of 
foreign affairs evaded the difficulties raised by this 
step of Spain and Austria, by declaring that the 
French government, in its general policy towards 
Italy, would not join any combination that would 
be incompatible with its respect for the dignity 
and independence of the papacy. For that answer 
the Italians expressed themselves grateful, and the 
Catholic party could offer no further opposition to 
French policy. 

Napoleon addressed excellent advice to the pope ; 
but his holiness was not of a character amenable to 
any advice that clashed with his cherished opin- 
ions. “ The Holy Father,” he said, “ cannot con- 
sent to anything which, either directly or Indirectly, 
ratifies in any manner the spoliation of which he 
has been the victim.” The Gordian knot which 
diplomatists were endeavouring slowly to untie. 
Garibaldi resolved to cut with the sword, by the 
expedition already described, that terminated so 
unfortunately for him at Aspromonte. It was 
on the 15th September, 1864, that Napoleon 
signed, with the Italian government, the treaty 
which is known as the September Convention, the 
articles of which were as follows: — 1st, Italy en- 
gaged not to attack the papal dominions, and to 
prevent even, by force, every attack upon the said 
territory coming from without. 2nd, France agreed 
gradually to withdraw her army from the pontifical 
states in proportion as the pope’s army should be 
; organized. The evacuation, nevertheless, was to 
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"be accompHslied witME the space ^ o two years. 
3rd, Tlie Italian government undertook to raise 
no protest against the organization of a papal army, 
even if composed of foreign Catholic volunteers, 
sufficing to maintain the integrity of the frontier 
of the papal states, provided that the force should 
not degenerate into a means of attack against the 
Italian government, 4th, Italy declared herself ready 
to enter into an arrangement to take the burden of a | 
proportionate part of the debt of the former states 
of the church. 

In accordance with the terms of this convention, 
on the 11th December, 1866, the French troops 
left Home for Civita Vecchia, and embarked for 
France. The Italians soon began to exhibit signs 
of impatience at the restraint diplomacy had put 
on their movements. Insurrectionary committees 
were formed throughout Italy, with no attempt at 
repression on the part of the government. Men 
were openly enlisted by them. Ratazzi, the Italian 
minister, at length bestirred himself to check any 
measures the Italian nation might take without the 
sanction of the government. Garibaldi was arrested 
on his way to the papal frontier. Everywhere, 
however, and from all classes, Garibaldi received 
an ovation, while Eatazzi met with proportionate 
disfavour. Bowing to this expression of the popular 
will, he allowed Garibaldi to return to Caprera. 
He endeavoured to palliate his conduct to the 
French ambassador by intimating to him that 
Garibaldi had given it to be understood that he 
would not leave his island again without the per- 
mission of the Italian government — a statement 
that was denied by Garibaldi as soon as it reached 
his ears. At the request of Victor Emanuel, 
Napoleon, who had ordered the French fleet to 
return to Italy, rescinded his order. Garibaldi, 
meantime, contrived in a 'small boat to pass the 
ships set to watch Caprera, and getting on board 
an American vessel, landed on the continent. 
He made no secret of his design, but publicly 
harangued the po;^ulace at Florence. Rejecting 
the advice offered him by General Cialdini, he set 
out in a special train for the frontier. His presence 
soon united the scattered elements of disaffec- 
tion; and entering the papal dominions, on the 
25th October he gave battle to 3000 pontifical 
troops, wdiom he defeated, at Monte Rotondo. His 
aim was to push on to Rome without delay, and get 
possession of the city by a coup de main^ before 
the arrival of the French troops. His plan was 


frustrated, however, by the resistance he met with 
fi'om the pope’s forces. The French army, whieh 
on the receipt of the intelligence of Garibaldi’s 
escape from Caprera had at once embarked for 
Italy, landed at Civita Vecchia on the 29th October, 
and hastened to the scene of action. This second 
occupation of Rome by foreigners sorely wounded 
Italian pride ; and Menabrea, the general of the 
regular Italian army, was ordered to enter the 
pontifical states. Commands were issued to Gari- 
baldi, at the same time, to fall behind the royal 
lines. In carrying out this order, Garibaldi, 
with 5000 men, was attacked on the 3rd November 
at Montana, by 3000 of the papal soldiers, and 
2000 French, under the command of Generals 
Kanzler and Polhes. The fight lasted four hours. 
At night, so little was known for certain of the 
issue of the engagement, that fresh troops were 
sent from Rome. A little later, however, Mentana 
capitulated, and Garibaldi, leaving 500 dead on 
the field and 1600 prisoners in the hands of 
his opponents, effected his retreat into Italian 
territory, and surrendered with his followers to 
General Ricotti, by whom he was sent to Fort 
Varignano, near Spezzia. He was soon after 
allowed to return once more to Caprera. The vic- 
tory of Mentana was in a great measure due to the 
fact that the French contingent wms armed with 
Chassepot rifles. The advantage the possession of 
this weapon gave may be estimated by the fact 
that the Garibaldians left 600 dead and 200 wounded 
behind them, while the French losses amounted to 
only two men killed and thirty-six wounded. The 
pope’s soldiers lost twenty men killed and had 
123 wounded. After the episode of Mentana the 
Italians made no further attempt forcibly to dis- 
possess the pope of his temporal power, but resigned 
themselves to the tedious ways of diplomacy. The 
only consequence of Garibaldi’s efforts in 1867 was 
that the French tricolor again waved over Italian 
soil. 

In the rest of Europe France had not played 
the high-handed part she did in Italy. The year 
1863 witnessed an act of Napoleon which deserves 
mention, notwithstanding its failure, as giving 
signs of a wiser policy than had hitherto prevailed 
in European councils. The emperor issued to the 
various sovereigns of Europe letters of invitation 
to a congress, at which all the questions that were 
filling the minds of politicians with anxiety were 
to be settled, and tottering peace established on 
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a surer basis. Wbile tlie embers of war were 
smoulderiug, and before tliej bad kindled into a 
blaze, Napoleon hoped by an appeal of this nature 
to stay a conflagration of which he could see the 
disastrous effects. It seemed, too, reasonable to 
expect that the patching up of continually widening 
rents in the old treaties, or their recasting, -which 
would have to follow a war, could be done better 
and with a greater hope of durability than if the 
work were left till conflict had exasperated the 
tempers of nations. To the surprise of France 
the first refusal, not too courteously expressed, 
of the emperor’s proposal came from England, and 
produced a soreness in the relations between the 
two countries. The example of England was 
soon followed, on various pretexts, by the other 
great powers. The good intentions of the French 
emperor were not questioned by any, as every 
minister in his reply took pains to assure him, but 
doubts were freely expressed as to any substantial 
results of the congress. Moreover, Napoleon was 
informed that no state could allow a representative 
to take part in any proceedings without a previous 
knowledge of the questions to be discussed, and 
their proposed settlements. 

The idea of French intervention in Poland had 
been found impracticable. The insurrection which 
broke out in that country in 1863 was suppressed 
by the Russian government with great harshness. 
Sympathy for the cause of the Poles was pretty 
general, but in France great indignation was 
expressed at the treatment they were receiving 
at the hands of their conquerors. The French 
government was ready to go to war for Poland, 
if they could have secured the co-operation of 
England and Austria. A proposal was, in fact, 
made to these countries to form an alliance with 
Prance, for the purpose of obtaining in concert 
from Russia some guarantees for the better regula- 
tion of Polish affairs. The diplomatic methods 
w'ere first to be followed, and if these did not 
succeed other means were to be resorted to. No 
country except Prance, however, was prepared 
to go this length, and the emperor’s proposal was 
declined, though each of the three powers made 
separate representations to Russia, couched in simi- 
lar terms. They severally asked Russia to agree 
to an armistice, that negotiations might be entered 
into with a view of restoring order in the insurgent 
provinces, and thus great bloodshed be stayed. 
Russia replied with an absolute refusal.; She 


would not recognize the right of any other nation 
to offer advice, or interfere in any manner with ' 
her internal policy, and pai'sued the strong 
measures which had called forth their "remon- 
strances, with no less harshness than before. 

The year 1866 was an eventful year, and full of 
serious import for all countries in Europe; but 
nowhere did the circumstances that took place in 
Germany attract more attention than they did in 
France. The settlement of the question of the 
duchies of the Elbe, about which Austria and 
Prussia had fought side by side two years before, 
attracted the attention of France in the beginning 
of 1866 to Germany. The conduct of Prussia 
in this affair, and the consequences to the peace 
of Europe that many foreboded from it, added to 
ignorance of tbe policy likely to be pursued by 
the government in the expected crisis, created 
gi'eat uneasiness amongst all classes in France. 
The mercantile world suffered a panic from this 
general feeling of insecurity. The funds and 
personal securities were affected to as great an 
extent as if France herself had been at war. When, 
later in the year, the worst anticipations were 
realized, and the six weeks’ war between tbe lead- 
ing powers of Germany was waged, the feeling of 
anxiety and alarm was not lessened by the success 
i of Prussia. With the exception of the actors in 
this event, no country felt the effects of the victory 
of Prussia so much as France. For w^hen the 
North German Confederation became nominally a 
league of independent states, but really an empire 
of which Prussia held the entire control, the posi- 
tion of ascendancy in Europe that France had so 
long occupied w^as shaken. In face of the new 
pow-er, which had showxi itself possessed of such 
capital military organization, and had evinced such 
ability in conducting the operations of war, the 
French people began to feel distrust in the capacity 
of the imperial government to vindicate the interests 
of their country. Suspicions, indeed, floated about, 
that the neutrality of France in the struggle 
between Austria and Prussia had been bought 
witli a promise that was not to’ he fulfilled. 
The price was even hinted at. There was to he, 
so went the rumours, a rectification of the frontier 
at the expense of either Germany or Belgium. 
The emperor was believed to have been over- 
reached, and to have been unable to get the 
compensation, whatever it was, which Prussia had 
engaged to give. Thiers did not hesitate to 
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upbraid the government for its tolerance of 
Prussia’s acts. This statesman’s patriotism, which 
objected to the nnity of Italy, would have had 
Prance oppose by force the amalgamation into one 
nation of the separate and independent states be- 
yond the Rhine. Now that Germany had achieved 
her unity, with the co-operation of the emperor, as 
he said, Thiers pressed upon the government the 
adoption of a firm policy, supported by a vigorous 
organization of the military forces of Prance. It 
was in vain that the emperor by his despatches 
tried to reassure the people of the unaltered posi- 
tion of their country. Popular opinion was on 
the side of Thiers. With the intent to inspire the 
people with greater confidence, a new map of 
Europe was published in 1868, under the auspices 
of the government. In this map was shown how 
France in resources and population still surpassed 
Germany, after all the changes that had taken 
place in that country. Had only these resources 
been handled with ability and honesty, France 
would, indeed, have had no just cause for fear. 

The ill-gotten power which Napoleon had 
wielded for eighteen years in France and Europe 
was evidently on the wane, and he cast about 
anxiously for an opportunity of re-establishing his 
authority, if he could not recover his fame for 
successful cleverness. Germany, the object of 
such burning jealousy ever since Sadowa, offered 
itself as a field for some striking warlike achieve- 
ment. Finance has been an evil neighbour to 
Germany for nearly 400 years, says an eminent 
writer. All readers of history know what a per- 
sistent spirit of universal aggression and dictation 
set in with the ministry of Richelieu and the 
reign of Louis XIV. Both the Napoleons upheld 
France’s right to give law to Europe. Details of 
the negotiations between England and France 
in 1831 and in 1840, prove that under the 
Orleanists and the peace-loving monarch, Louis 
Philippe, the encroaching and dictatorial spirit of 
the nation was as rampant and ingrained as ever. 
The whole life of M. Thiers, an eminently repre- 
sentative man, a typical Frenchmen; all his writ- 
ings, all his speeches, every action of his ministerial 
career, have been inspired by this spirit, and have 
breathed the pretension, that France’s voice ought 
to be, and must be made, paramount in determin- 
ing ail political and international arrangements, 
and that no other nation must he suffered to grow 
strong lest France should grow relatively weak. 


The unfortunate Prevost Paradol, also a leading 
spirit among the better class of Frenchmen, in the 
last melancholy chapter of his France Nouvelle,” 
warned his countiymen in the most solemn manner, 
that the unity of Germany, if once accomplished, 
would be the fall and humiliation of France; that 
talent, literature, the graces and the pleasures of 
existence, might still remain to her, but that life, 
power, splendour, and glory would be gone. At 
the unification of Germany France would disappear 
from the political scene. 

The Great Frederick of Prussia, wrote one of 
the most moderate of French organs of public 
opinion after Sadowa, perfectly comprehended that 
the expansive force of France was turned to the 
side of Germany. “ France,” said he, “ is bounded 
on the west by the Pyrenees, which separate it 
from Spain, and form a barrier which nature her- 
self has placed there. The ocean serves as a 
boundary on the north of France, the Mediter- 
ranean and the Alps on the south. But on the 
east France has no other limits than those of its 
own moderation and justice. Alsace and Lorraine, 
dismembered from the empire, have carried to 
the Rhine the frontier line of the domination of 
France.” That this, continues the French writer, 
the only side on which, according to Frederick, 
we are not suffocated by the obstacle of a natural 
barrier, should be closed upon us by the mass 
i of an enormous state, is a fact so contrary to all 
our national existence, and to the natural constitu- 
tion of France, that it is impossible that French 
bosoms should not be oppressed by it. The idea 
of suffocation is very characteristic of the excit- 
able French mind. England has to endure being 
suffocated by ocean all round her, and content her- 
self with expansion in colonies and dependencies. 
Italy is equally shut in by the Alps ; Spain by the 
Pyrenees. But France, like a steam-boiler, must 
have an open valve— must have the means of ex- 
pansion ; and the spirit of colonisation is not in 
her people. 

The emperor had carefully watched the develop- 
ment in the national mind of that alarmed jealousy 
of French ascendancy which had been at work 
ever ssince 1866. The completeness and unex- 
pectedness of the Prussian victories in the war 
waged by King William with the rest of Germany, 
had been fondly attributed to the destructive power 
of the needle-gun. The emperor, therefore, not 
only gave the French army a more deadly weapon 
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in the Chassepot rifle, tlie arm that -was used with 
such fatal effect at Men tana, but applied his own 
special knowledge of artillery to the invention of a 
stiir more formidable engine of destruction, since 
known to the world as the mitrailleuse. Armed 
with this new man-slayer he might, he thought, 
defy the German, and he waited for a convenient 
moment to throw down the gauntlet and fight for 
ascendancy in Europe. Meanwhile, to pacify men’s 
minds at home, and perhaps to conceal the real 
tendency of his foreign policy, he suddenly in 
December, 1869, announced his intention of aban- 
doning the personal government which he had 
maintained so long, in exchange for a Parliamentary 
system that would make the ministers of the crown 
responsible for their measures to the Chambers, and 
not to the emperor personally. More than once 
before had Napoleon shown a desire to relax the 
restrictions of various kinds with which his reign 
had been inaugurated, but his hand had always been 
held back by those partisans who had risen to power 
with him, who feared to loose their hold from the 
necks of the people, who were more Bonapartist 
than the Bonapartes, more imbued with Csesarism 
than Csesar himself. Let every reader remember, 
as he reads the following pages, that Napoleon 
III. was no longer an exile, seeing public affairs 
with disabused eyes ; but a man whose high station 
and considerable power tempted the designing to 
keep him, for their own selfish interests, in ignor- 
ance of much that was going on around him. The 
more blind they could keep him j the easier for 
them was it to work out their own ends. His 
bad health and undecided will favoured their 
narrow unpatriotic conduct. Even when he con- 
ceived a project evidently safe and calculated to 
prove beneficial to the country, his ministers, the 
instruments of his will, as they were supposed to 
be, took care to pare down every concession to the 
tone of their own minds, and to the level of their 
own interests. Such is the inevitable result of 
personal government. 

Whether this truth had impressed itself on the 
emperor’s mind, or no, is not in evidence. Certain 
it is, however, that two days after the Christmas- 
day of 1869, the imperial cabinet was dissolved, 
and a letter from the emperor was published, 
inviting M. Emile Ollivier, an eloquent liberal and, 
opposition member of the Chamber, to aid in the 
task his Majesty had undertaken, to bring into regu- 
lar working a constitutional system. There were 


not unnatural suspicions in the public mind, that 
the emperor by this step meant rather to give the 
semblance than the substance of liberty to his 
subjects ; that though he might govern under 
changed forms, he would govern all the same. 
Had he been sincerely converted to the theory 
of constitutional government, it was thought the 
direction of the new ministry would have been 
confided to the one man in the Assembly who had 
more talent, political knowledge, and parliamentary 
experience than any of his colleagues— M, Thiers. 
This veteran statesman had for six years occupied 
a seat in the Legislative Assembly of the second 
empire, where, by dint of skilful debating and 
attractive oratory, he had succeeded in forming 
an opposition to the imperial cabinet which, if 
not very formidable, was far from despicable. Its 
influence in the country was undoubtedly greater 
than its influence in the Chamber, where a majority 
of imperial nominees did all that could be done to 
stifle discussion. 

In M. Emile Ollivier, a man of unquestioned 
ability, the emperor expected doubtless to find a 
more pliable and manageable minister than he 
would have had in the ex-premier of Louis Philippe, 
and his Majesty was not disappointed. One great 
blot of the old system was the injurious pressure 
by prefects and other officials at the election of 
deputies, in favour of government candidates. The 
liberal party in the Chamber disputed the validity 
of these elections, and attempted to exclude the 
deputies so returned from the Assembly. M. 
Ollivier, after his appointment to office, forgetful 
of his liberal creed, instead of supporting his 
old friends in carrying out this purification 
of the Chamber, voted with the government 
majority that confirmed the election of all 
the official candidates, with the solitary excep- 
tion of one, thus rendering the verification of 
returns as mere a form as it had been in the worst 
days of personal government. Conduct like this 
alienated many supporters from the new minister, 
and excited general suspicion. He found a diiff- 
culty in forming a respectable cabinet, and was, it 
has been conjectured, compelled to promise specific 
measures of reform, electoral and other, in order 
to induce men like Count Daru and M. Buffet 
to accept portfolios. The experiment of a consti- 
tutional empire, a compromise between personal 
government and a republic, was not without its 
perils. The emperor, though disposed. to give it a 
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fair trial, liad Hmself no faith in the system, and 
unless his ministers could show that they were 
backed by the majority of the people of France, he 
would in all likelihood resume the power of which 
he had lately, by his own free will, relieved himself. 

The position of the new ministry was beset by 
an unexpected difficulty, in an incident that re- 
flected much discredit on the Bonaparte family, 
and rendered it the object of intense hatred among 
the extreme republicans. Two or three journalists, 
including M. Victor Koir, belonging to that party, 
feeling offended by a letter that Prince Pierre Bona- 
parte had written, called at that gentleman’s house 
for the purpose of obtaining an explanation. In 
the interview and altercation which ensued M. 
V^ictor ISfoir was shot dead by the prince, and the 
other journalists fled from the room. That a savage 
act of this kind should be committed by a relation 
of the emperor’s, however distant, was enough to 
serve the purpose of agitators who were greedy for 
opportunities of attacking the empire. M. Ollivier, 
as minister of justice, at once announced that a 
high court of justice would be assembled at Tours 
to try the Prince Pierre for the crime with which 
he was charged. There was no truckling to the 
emperor in that matter. On the other hand, the 
law had to vindicate itself against the violent and 
unconstitutional language of the extreme republi- 
cans. M. Eochefort, a friend and fellow-journalist 
of Victor Noir’s, and a member of the Chamber, 
was tried for libel. If the ministers acted without 
fear of the emperor, they also acted without fear 
of the mob. These were symptoms of success in 
the constitutional experiment. The firm attitude 
of the government overawed the would-be rioters 
who followed Victor Noir’s remains to the grave, 
and the demonstration which was planned for the 
day of the funeral ended in the bloodless discom- 
fiture of Eochefort and his red republicans. The 
preservation of order, the repression of violent 
revolution, was, indeed, the only thing now that 
inspired devotion to Bonapartism. The glory of 
the first empire, and of its warlike founder, had 
at length lost its glamour, and well would it have 
been for Prance if Napoleon HI. had thoroughly 
understood this fact. 

Early in February there was a foolish outbreak 
of democrats, headed by Gustave Flourens, which 
aimed at the release of M. Eochefort from prison. 
It had the effect of keeping Paris uneasy for three 
days, but in all other respects was harmless; for 


although six hundred persons were arrested, the 
greater number of them were speedily released. 

As the year advanced it seemed to grow more 
evident, from speeches of Count Daru and M. Olli- 
vier, that the emperor had adopted the constitu- 
tional system in all sincerity. The time had at 
last arrived, as people thought, for the long pro- 
mised “ crowning of the edifice” of government 
with liberty. But the emperor found it easier to 
humble himself before the force of circuinstances 
than to humble some of his servants, and had no 
small difficulty in inducing the Senate to adopt with 
him “ all the reforms demanded by the constitu- 
tional government of the empire.” It is possible 
that his faith in parliamentary rule was no stronger 
than of yore, and that he had determined to give it a 
trial under a conviction that it would fail, and per- 
sonal government again become necessary. Any- 
how, a suspicion of this kind was engendered in 
the minds of some leading politicians on the pub- 
cation of the senatus consultum at the end of 
March. In this document the imperial govern- 
ment declared that “ the constitution cannot be 
modified except by the people on the proposition 
of the emperor.” The emperor was evidently 
determined to maintain and extend that untrust- 
worthy political instrument, the plebiscitum. The 
senatus consultum further limited the succession 
to the throne, and provided for an election by the 
people in case of failure of heirs. It vested the 
government of tbe country in the emperor, his 
ministers, the Council of State, the Senate, and the 
Corps Legislatif — the last two assemblies sharing 
with the emperor the power of legislation. The 
emperor was made responsible before the French 
people, to whom he had the right to aj)peal, his 
prerogatives being those of chief of the state. His 
ministers were held responsible to the Chambers, 
of which they were members m officio. The char- 
acter of the Senate was considerably changed, and 
the power given to it in 1852 nearly all transferred 
to the lower house, the Legislative Assembly. To 
the surprise of every one who believed in the good 
faith with which these advances to constitutional 
freedom had been made, a week had barely elapsed 
from the publication of the senatus consultum, 
when the emperor revealed his determination at 
once to put in practice the principle he had pro- 
mulgated of his right to appeal to the people. 
Eepresentative government was at once discredited. 
Eesponsible ministers were treated as puppets, and 
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fclieir legislative labours as toys to be cast to the 
variable winds of a popular vote. The emperor 
apparently had resolved to show the Chambers 
that there was a power superior to them in the 
country, which he could use whenever he chose. 
What use in legislating for reform, or anything 
else, if laws, when passed by the Assembly and the 
Senate, could be reversed by a plebiscitum ; for the 
minister of the Interior, with the army of prefects 
and local oiScials at his command, could always 
insure that the vote should be agreeable to the 
emperor. How the consent of any of the ministers 
to this self-stultifying resolution was obtained can 
only be conjectured. Certain it is that two of 
the most eminent amongst them, the minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Count Daru, and AI. Buffet, the 
minister of Public Instruction, resigned office. 
The Chamber seemed to accept the slight it had 
received with perfect humility, and an entire sense 
of its own insignificance ; for on a hint from M. 
Ollivier that it might be in the way during the 
plebiscitary period, it adjourned, abnegating its 
functions at the most critical moment of a parlia- 
mentary crisis. Personal government was, in fact, 
restored under the vain show of parliamentary forms. 

On the 23rd of April a decree, written, it is said, 
by the emperor’s own hand, w^as issued, convoking 
the French nation for the 8 th of May in their 
comitia, to accept or reject the following plebisci- 
tum: — The people approve the liberal reforms 
effected in the constitution since 1860 by the 
emperor, -with the co-operation of the great bodies 
of the state, and ratifies the senatus consultum of 
the 20th of April, 1870.” The votes were to be 
simply Aye ” or No,” and the manifesto was to 
be sent to every voter, who would learn, probably 
for the first time — such was the political ignorance 
of the majority of the population — that the consti- 
tution had undergone a change, and that Napoleon 
was the author of what was good in that change. 
Thus the usage of parliamentary government, that 
the sovereign should not speak in his own name of 
political matters, but by the mouth of a responsible 
minister, was unceremoniously ignored. The voters 
would be led to the polling booths like flocks of 
sheep, to vote as they were told, and practically to 
restore their ‘‘saviour of society” to undisputed 
autocratic power. 

This series of contradictory transactions, so per- 
plexing to ordinary observers, was very character^ 
istic of Napoleon III., who was always feeling his 


way and making tentative experiments. The truth 
seems to be that the emperor and the imperialists 
had been considerably alarmed at the success of 
the liberals at the elections in the autumn of 1869, 
and had made these proposals for a representative 
government under the influence of fear ; but as soon i 

as they discovered that the liberals, after all, formed 
only a minority that might safely be disregarded, 
they took measures to retrace their steps, and | 
applied the plebiscitum as a test of their strength. 
The emperor, in a proclamation, clearly refused to I 
recognize the acts of the Assembly as the acts of 
the people. “ I believe,” he said, “ that everything | 
done without you is illegitimate.” Eepresentation, 1 
delegation of power, was not, in his opinion, good ; 
for the people, who, to the number of eight mil- 
lions, were called upon to give a direct vote; a 
vote, too, that should show by a large majority how I 
strong the government was in the popular esteem, j 
Virtually the vote to be taken was for the emperor | 

and personal government, against the liberals and | 

parliamentary government. In point of numbers 
there was no doubt on which side the majority 
would be, but the minority would include nearly 
all the ' intelligence and political honesty of tbe | 
country. M. Ollivier, . whom Guizot styled “ a | 
practical Lamartine,” cruelly betrayed the cause 
of liberalism when he consented to remain in 
office and promulgate the plebiscitum. Had he 
joined Count Daru and M. Buffet, the whole 
cabinet would have resigned, and the emperor 
would have given way rather than face such a 
crisis. On the 29th of April the French police 
discovered, or professed to have discovered, a 
plot against the life of the emperor. Many 
people were sceptical as to the genuineness of 
this conspiracy, believing it to be a theatrical 
invention to prepare the popular mind for the 
plebiscitum of the 8th of May, by exciting horror 
of the bloodthirsty projects of the revolutionists, 
and sympathy for the person of the emperor. The 
result of the voting on that day was 7,138,367 Ayes, 
against 1,5 18,385 Noes. In the towns the majority 
was generally against the emperor, and a still more ■ 
ominous preponderance of Noes came from some of i 
the garrisons. To a man in the position of the ! 
emperor, dependent as he was upon the army, i 
this partial defection of the troops was food for 
very serious reflection. These men had not of late 
been coaxed and petted, and their humour had j 
been soured by the addition to their numbers of [ 
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men from discontented districts. Tliey had no 
military employment, but spent an idle, dissatis- 
fying, inglorious barrack life. The emperor showed 
how sensitive he was on the subject of the army, 
by writing a public letter to Marshal Canrobert to 
thank the troops for their admirable behaviour 
in suppressing some popular riots that took place 
in Paris the day after the plehiscitum. “He 
assured them that his confidence in them had 
never been shaken.” No one had said it had; 
but the military vote of the 8th of May might 
justify a want of confidence, which his Majesty | 
loudly professed he did not feel. Three important ] 
results flowed from the plehiscitum — the liberal 
party with their parliamentary constitution were 
overthrown, and their nominal leader, M. Ollivier, 
politically demoralized, was converted into an ob- 
sequious tool of the emperoris will; the emperor 
was restored to a blind confidence in his power 
and in the imperial destiny of his son; while at 
the same time he made the discovery, which ought 
to have been a warning, that there was no enthusi- 
asm in the army either for him or for his dynasty. 

Quern Dens mdtperdeTe dementati^ a maxim that 
many events of history have verified, hut of no 
historical personage can it be said with more truth 
than of Napoleon III. in. the eighteenth year of 
his reign. With the immense resources that he 
commanded, the countless channels of information 
he controlled, he was enveloped in a cloud of 
ignorance and falsehood both as to his real power 
and means, and as to Ms position relatively to his 
neighbours, that none but an autocrat could have 
endured. Self-deception bore no small part in the 
creation of the foors paradise in which he lived 
and dreamed. His knowledge of artillery, his 
success in two wars, the deference paid him by 
foreign potentates, the number and costliness of 
his army, the vote of his seven million subjects, 
the defeat of his political opponents at home, the 
divisions, as he believed, of his enemies abroad, 
and the self-seeking flattery of his courtiers and 
ministers, all combined to make Louis Napoleon 
resolve on striking a final and victorious blow for 
the dynasty of the Bonapartes. An ingenious 
writer has endeavoured to draw a parallel between 
the Bonapartes in 1869— 70 and the Bourbons in 
1789-90. At both periods France was engaged 
in the same kind of task — trying to make a con- 
stitution and avoid a revolution. The reigning 
monarch in each case attempted, with apparently 


honest intentions, to convert an absolute into a 
representative government. The elections to the 
Legislative Assembly in 1869 pointed to a new 
era, as clearly as did the elections to the Tiers Etat 
in 1789. The differences in the personages are as 
striking as the resemblance of the circumstances. 
Louis Napoleon was neither so dull nor so inno- 
cent as Louis Capet, the sixteenth of his name. 
The Empress Eugenie could hardly be compared 
with the daughter of Maria Theresa, Marie Antoi- 
nette, nor Prince Napoleon Jerome with Orleans 
Egalite, while Eochefort fell considerably short of 
Robespierre, and Ollivier missed being a Necker. 
France, too, in 1870 had no such work before her 
as that which the first revolution threw upon her 
hands. The privileges of the church and aristoc- 
racy then destroyed had not been restored. Social 
equality was established, and a career opened every 
where to talent. Sansculottism, in Mi\ Carlyle’s 
words, had got itself breeched, and the mass of the 
people, knowing the value of property, however 
small, had come to fear and hate violent revolutions. 
But as the national rapture and exultation which 
marked the first revolution was follo'wed by the 
awful miseries of the Reign of Terror, so, alas ! was 
the corresponding jubilation thoughout France 
that welcomed the concessions of the emperor at 
the commencement of 1870, destined to terminate 
in disaster and mourning and woe. Upon whom 
was the onslaught of France to be made? the 
calculated attack that had so long occupied the 
meditations of Napoleon III? Upon a nation to 
all appearance lapped in dreams of peace; a people 
absorbed in the peaceful occupations of art, learning, 
commerce, and agriculture; the artists of Munich 
and Dresden ; the professors and students of Heidel- 
berg, Gottingen, Leipzig, and Berlin; the merchants 
of Hamburg, Bremen, and Dantzig; the plough- 
men of Bavaria, the fishermen of Pomerania, and 
the sturdy peasantry of Schleswig and Holstein, 
quite newly re-united to the Fatherland. All 
these would have to be summoned to the war, 
and thousands of them to die; their homesteads 
left to women and children, their fields standing 
untilled, their country houses and warehouses 
closed, and their ships locked in port or captured 
by hostile men of war. Fearful is the responsi- 
bility of those who engage in war, great should be 
the provocation that can justify it, for awful are 
the consequences of the first step that sets in 
motion that bitterest scourge of the human race. 
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CHAPTEE I. 


Attitude of France and Prussia — A Pretext only required for War — The German Prince Leopold of Holienzollern chosen as a Candidate for 
the Spanish Throne — Great excitement on the subject in Paris — Important Speech of the Due de Gramont in the Corps Legislatif— 
Military preparations— -Warlike tone of the French Press— Stock-exchange panics— The King of Prussia denies having been in any way 
connected with the selection of the Prince — Eefusal of the French Government to accept this statement — Critical position of affairs— 
Apparent solution of the difficulty, the Candidature of the Prince being withdrawn — Calm tone of the Prussian Press and Government to 
this point— Further demands from Prussia by the French Government — Interview of M. Benedetti, the French Ambassador, with the 
King of Prussia, at Ems — Diplomatic relations broken off— Great excitement in Berlin — Important communication from the French 
Government to the Chambers — Declaration of War — Speech in opposition to such a procedure by M* Thiers — Votes for the Army and 
Navy — Enlistment of volunteers — Great animation in Paris — Speeches in the English Parliament — Communications between the Senate 
and the Emperor— Receipt of the news of the Declaration of War in Prussia— Address to the King — Patriotic proclamation of the German 
Liberal Union — Meeting of the North German Parliament — Speech of the King — Supplies voted with enthusiasm — Proclamation of the 
King— Important Circular of the Due de Gramont— Speech of the Emperor — Proclamation to the French Nation. 


The events narrated in tlie previous pages have 
shown that in consequence of the marked success 
of‘ Prussia in the war between her and Austria in 
1866, and the subsequent formation of the North 
German Confederation, with Prussia at its head, 
France considered herself menaced by a too 
powerful neighbour ; and it became evident that a 
struggle between them, for the purpose of deciding 
their military supremacy and future position in 
Europe, was only a question of time and opportunity. 
The circumstance which was at last made the 
pretext for a declaration of war, was, however, in 
itself apparently the most unlikely to have led to 
such a result, and affords one of the most striking 
historical illustrations of the ancient adage: — 

“ What mighty ills from trivial causes spring.” 

The throne of Spain had remained vacant from 
the flight of Queen Isabella, in 1868, notwith- 
standing that the Cortes had, by a large majority, 
decided in favour of continuing the monarchical 
form of government. Several candidates had been 
proposed, but all had been deemed more or less 
unsuitable, until in June, 1870, General Prim, 
with the full approval of the ministry, offered it to 
Prince Leopold of Holienzollern- Sigmaringen, the 
eldest son of the reigning prince of Hohenzollern, 
who had, in 1849, surrendered his sovereign 
rights to Prussia. The prince, who had been 
married to the sister of the king of Portugal in 
1861, was thirty-five years of age, and a Koman 
Catholic in religion ; and the offer was accepted 
by him subject to the approval of the Cortes, 
which it was believed was certain to be obt^ned. 


No sooner, however, was the news of the event 
ofS-cially made known in Paris, on Tuesday, July 
5, than the greatest excitement was caused; the 
selection of him being regarded there as the work 
of the Prussian Count von Bismarck, with the view 
of either causing a rupture with France, or of 
making Spain little better than a dependency of 
Prussia. In the Legislative Assembly on the 
following day, the Due de Gramont, the foreign 
minister, in reply to a question on the sub- 
ject, said that the negotiations which had led to 
the prince accepting the offer of the crown had 
been kept a secret from the French government. 
They had not transgressed the limits of strict 
neutrality in reference to the pretenders to the 
Spanish throne, and they should persist In that 
line of conduct ; but, the duke added, amid the 
cheers of the deputies, ‘‘We do not believe that 
respect for the rights of a neighbouring people 
obliges us to suffer a foreign power, by placing a 
prince upon the throne of Charles V., to disturb 
the European equilibrium to our disadvantage, and 
thus to imperil the interests and the honour of 
France. We entertain a firm hope that this will 
not happen ; to prevent it we count upon the 
wisdom of the German nation, and the friendship 
of the people of Spain ; but in the contrary event, 
with your support and the support of the nation, 
we shall know how to do our duty without 
hesitation or weakness.” 

This important statement was read, not spoken, 
thus showing that it had been carefully considered; 
in fact, the terms of it were settled at a council 
held at St. Cloud in the morning, at which the 
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emperox presided. Tlie assertion that tlae candida- 
ture of the prince had "been kept secret from the 
French government, and had consequently taken 
them by surprise, was only true in a technical 
sense; for it was afterwards proved that the French 
ambassador at Madrid had known of it as being 
probable for several months. The matter had also 
been discussed in the German, and even alluded 
to in the French press, and on the prorogation of 
the Spanish Cortes on June 11— three weeks 
before the excitement in Paris— General Prim made 
a series of explanations as to the non-success which 
had attended his endeavours to procure a suitable 
candidate for the throne; and after alluding to the 
ex-king of Portugal, the duke of Aosta, and the 
duke of Genoa, he mentioned a fourth candidate, of 
whom he said he had great hopes, but who, after 
going so far as to send two emissaries to Spain, had 
refused, owing to their report of the divisions in 
the Cortes, and an insurrection in Catalonia which 
took place during their stay. He asked to be 
permitted not to name this candidate— his object 
being to prevent the raising up of any obstacle 
to his renewal of negotiations. It was at once 
concluded, however, that He could be no other than 
Prince Leopold of Hohenzollerni Baron Mercier, 
the French ambassador, who was present when 
the explanation was made, quite agreed in this, 
and was by no means backward in stating so to 
his friends in the diplomatic gallery; and it is 
unreasonable to suppose that, even if he had not 
done so before, he did not state the fact in his 
communication to the French government on 
the following day. The name of the prince 
was also mentioned in the Madrid papers the 
same evening, and it would, therefore, certainly 
appear that the surprise” of the French govern- 
ment, as expressed by the Due de Gramont, was 
feigned ; and that whatever other reason may have 
induced the emperor to delay objecting to the 
candidature of the prince, it could not have been 
because he was not aware of its being in contem- 
plation. 

At the same sitting of the Corps Legislatif, M. 
Ollivier, the prime minister, declined to accede to 
a request for the production of documents on the 
subject. He said that the declaration made by the 
Due de Gramont betrayed no uncertainty as to 
the question whether the government desired peace 
or war. The government passionately wished for 
peace, but with honour. The ministry was con- 


vinced that the Due de Gramont’s statement would 
bring about a peaceful solution ; for whenever 
Europe was persuaded that France was firm in her 
legitimate duty, it did not resist her desire. There 
was no question here of a hidden object, and if a 
war was necessary, the government would not enter 
upon it without the assent of the Legislative Body. 
Great excitement prevailed in the Chamber during 
the delivery of both speeches. On the following 
day M. Picard asked the government to communi- 
cate to the House copies of the despatches ex- 
changed since the previous day between the courts 
of Paris and Berlin. M. Segris, in the absence of 
the minister for foreign affairs, replied that the 
government would, when expedient, commtinicate 
everything which did not compromise the peaceful 
settlement it was endeavouring to bring about. 
M. Jules Pavre supported M. Picard’s request, and 
upon M. Ollivier moving the adjournment of the 
debate, exclaimed, “ Then it is a ministry of stock- 
exchange jobbers.” At tins there was great 
uproar, and the speaker was called to order. M. 
Ollivier afterwards declared that when the govern- 
ment deemed the time opportune, it would lay 
before the Plouse all the information received at 
the foreign office. Meantime the country might 
rest assured of its firmly maintaining its dignity. 
Orders were immediately issued to the military 
authorities throughoxit the empire not to grant any 
further leave of absence ; officers were ordered to 
return at once to their regiments, and the frontier 
fortresses were tlioroughly inspected. 

The French press, with only two or three 
exceptions, at once assumed a very menacing and 
hostile tone, and undoubtedly did much to enkindle 
that bitter feeling against Prussia which it was 
afterwards impossible to quell, even had such a 
thing been desired. One important journal de- 
clared that if France had once more submitted 
to be insulted and outwitted by Bismarck, 
'^no woman of character woxild have consented 
to be seen on a Frenchman’s arm;” another 
compared Prussia to an eagle, which, drunk with 
repeated successes, had rashly pounced upon a 
lamb, not knoxving that the shepherd’s rifle xvas 
ready for her; and, as if determined to do all in 
its power to provoke a quarrel, it asked if the 
shepherd was not to fire merely because the eagle 
might be scared into dropping her prey, although 
sure some day to return, and then perhaps selssc, 
not lamb, but mutton ? Sooner or later,” it 
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said, “ France and Prussia must fight, and it is 
best to get it over at once.” Nearly all the papers 
re-opened the old sore of the rectification of the 
Rhine frontier — an admirable method of playing 
into their enemy’s hands, by making the quarrel 
German instead of Prussian; but they were too 
excited and angry to be diplomatic. One journal 
had the candour to say plainly that, the instant 
war was proclaimed, all talk of the Hohenzollern 
question ought to be at an end: to fight about 
whether a German prince should or should not 
sit on the Spanish throne, would, it said, be 
simply a guerre impie” an iniquitous war. 

This warlike tone of the French press, and the 
uncertainty which consequently prevailed as to 
the continuance of peace, naturally caused a great 
convulsion in all the European exchanges, but 
especially on the Paris Bourse and the London 
Stock Exchange. The panic in London on Mon- 
day, July 11, was more severe than any which 
had been witnessed there for the previous sixteen 
years. All kinds of stocks and shares, many totally 
unconnected with European complications, and 
some even which would be likely to be benefited 
by war, were all heavily borne down, and in some 
instances were almost unsaleable. Consols fell to 
9 If; a price about 2 per cent, below the average 
point at which they were maintained during the 
two years of the Indian mutiny, and exactly the 
same as during the four equally anxious years of 
the American struggle. Foreign stocks could 
scarcely be disposed of at all during the height of 
the panic. Some of them fell 7 or 8 per cent, 
and taking them at their money value, Spanish 
had at one time fallen 25 per cent The total 
depreciation during the week, reckoning all classes 
of securities common to the Paris and London 
exchanges, could not have represented a sum of less 
than from £60,000,000 to £ip0,000,000. Among 
a few persons at Paris, enjoying early information, 
great gains were made ; but the amount of general 
distress occasioned was unusually severe, owing to 
the fact, that for the previous six months operations 
for a rise had been extensive and continuous in all 
markets. 

In the meantime Baron Werther, the Prussian 
ambassador at Paris, proceeded to Ems to consult 
with the king, and received from him an assurance 
that he had had nothing to do with the selection 
of the prince of Hohenzollern. The official North 
German Gazette^ published at Berlin, also stated 


that the declaration of the Luc de Gramont, in 
the French Chamber, that the prince had accepted 
the offer of the crown of Spain, was the first 
definitive announcement to that effect received 
there. The French government, however, re- 
sponded that it could not accept the answer of 
the king, and that either he must forbid the 
prince’s persistence in his candidature, or war 
must ensue. An ultimatum to this effect was 
presented to the king by M. Benedetti, the 
French ambassador at Berlin, and in the mean- 
time military preparations were actively pushed 
on. On Tuesday, July 12, the Spanish ambas- 
sador in Paris received a despatch from the 
father of Prince Leopold, stating that, in conse- 
quence of the opposition his son’s candidature 
appeared to have met with, he had withdrawn it 
in the name of the prince. On the following day 
the communication was read aloud in the “ Salle 
des Conferences” adjoining the Chamber of the 
Legislative Body, and M. Ollivier, being eagerly 
questioned as to what it portended, said, Prance had 
never asked for more than the withdrawal of the 
prince’s claims, had said nothing about the treaty 
of Prague, and the whole affair was therefore now 
at an end. Shortly afterwards the Due de 
made the announcement officially to the Legislative 
Body, but added the significant words: — ‘‘The 
negotiations which we are carrying on with Prus- 
sia, and which never had any other object in view 
than the above-mentioned solution, are not as yet 
terminated ; it is therefore impossible for the 
government to speak on the subject, or to submit 
to-day to the Chamber and to the country a general 
statement of this affair.” On being pressed, he 
declined to add anything to his statement, and 
said he had nothing to do with rumours circu- 
lating in the lobbies of the Chamber; evidently 
, referring to the announcement just before made by 
M. Ollivier, and from which it would appear, either 
that there had not been complete harmony in the 
cabinet, or that the Due de Gramont had been 
made the special medium of the emperor’s wishes. 
After some discussion it was decided that the 
question should be debated on the following 
Friday. Much dissatisfaction and surprise pre- 
vailed in Paris at the vague and incomplete 
character of the duke’s statement; but the general 
opinion was that war had been averted, at least 
for a time. The Co7istitutionnel, one of the 
oldest and most respectable journals, said the 
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pmce would not reign in Spain, and France 
asked for notMng furtlier* All ker just demands 
had been satisfied: “We xeceiYe with pride this 
pacific solution, and this great victory which has 
been obtained without one drop of blood having 
been shed/’ 

Up to this point the Prussian government and 
press had preserved great calmness throughout the 
whole proceedings. The semi-official North Ger- 
man Correspo^ident said, that Prussia had hitherto 
avoided all interference in the question of the 
Spanish succession, and was resolved to adhere 
to the same policy in the future. The Spaniards 
themselves ought to be the best judges of what 
was fitting for their country; whether a republic 
or a monarchy, this prince or that, a Spaniard or 
a foreigner. The Prussian government, whilst it 
respected the independence of Spain, was not 
conscious of having received any special mission 
to solve the complicated constitutional question 
on which the attention of Europe was fixed, but 
believed it would be most safe and politic to leave 
tills problem in the hands of the Spanish people, 
and their accredited representatives. Similar views 
were expressed in a communication sent from 
the foreign office at Berlin to the representatives 
of the North German Confederation ; and it was 
added that those views were already known to the 
French government, but explanatory and con- 
fidential utterances had been prevented by the tone 
which the French minister had assumed from the 
beginning. 

On the following day (Wednesday, July 13), 
everything was changed, and the question again 
assumed a phase of exceeding gravity. The 
king of Prussia, unattended by a minister, was at 
Ems for the benefit of the waters; and as he was 
walking in the public garden he met M. Benedetti, 
the French ambassador, and told him he had a 
newspaper in his hand which showed that the 
prince had withdrawn his candidature. To his sur- 
prise the ambassador then made the further demand 
of a pledge, that he would never, under any 
circumstances, approve or give his consent to the 
candidature of the prince. The king replied that 
this was a step he could not take, as he must 
reserve to himself the right of action in future 
circumstances as they arose. Soon afterwards he 
found that the ambassador had asked for a fresh 
audience, and he sent an aide-de-camp to tell him 
that the prince’s candidature had been withdrawn, 


and that in the same way and to the same extent as 
he had approved of it, he approved of its withdrawal, 
and he hoped, therefore, that all difficulty on that 
point was at an end. On subsequently meeting the 
ambassador, the king wished to know if he had 
anything to say to him other than the proposition 
he had already made, and which he had declined. 
M. Benedetti replied that he had no fresh proposition, 
but had certain arguments to adduce in support of 
the former one, which he had not been able to urge. 
His Majesty said that with regard to himself he had 
already given his decision; but that if there were 
a political question to be discussed, he had better 
go to Count von Bismarck, and discuss with him the 
arguments which were to be adduced. M. Benedetti 
asked if the count was expected the next day, and 
when told he was not, he said he would be con- 
tent with the king’s answer. Unfortunately the 
fact of the king’s refusing to renew the discussion 
was telegraphed to Paris without the addition of the 
reference to Count von Bismarck, and the pressure 
put upon the king by M. Benedetti was published 
in Germany without the explanation that it was 
by way of sequel to a conversation the king 
had himself initiated. Neither the king nor M. 
Benedetti realized the offence that had been given 
and received, till Paris and Berlin informed them 
that each had been insulted. 

It afterwards transpired, from the despatches 
presented to the North German Parliament, that 
in addition to this demand on the king of Prussia 
at Ems, on July 13, in a conversation on the 
previous day M. Ollivier and the Due de Gramont 
requested Baron Werther to communicate to Count 
von Bismarck their demand that the king should 
write a letter of apology to the emperor, and that 
no allusion must be made in it to the fact of the 
Catholic Hohenzollerns being near relatives of the 
Bonapartes. In his reply to Baron Werther, Count 
von Bismarck said he had no doubt misconceived 
the meaning of the French ministers, and that he 
had, at all events, better desire them to put their 
demand down in writing, and have it communicated 
to the Prussian government in the usual way 
through their ambassador at Berlin. 

The king caused the circumstances connected 
with the fresh demands made on him by Count 
Benedetti at Ems, and of his having refused to 
accede to them, to be immediately telegraphed to 
Count von Bismarck at Berlin, who lost no time 
in publishing it ; at nine o’clock the same evening 
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boys in great numbers, in all the principal thorougli- 
fares, distributed gratis a special supplement to 
the official North German Gazette relating what 
had occurred. The effect this bit of printed paper 
had upon the city was tremendous. It was hailed 
by old and young. It was welcomed by fathers of 
families and boys in their teens. It was read and 
re-read by ladies and young girls, and in patriotic 
glow finally handed over to the servants, who 
fondly hoped their sweethearts would soon be on 
the inarch. As though a stain had been wiped out 
from the national escutcheon, as though a burden 
too heavy to be borne for a long time past had 
been cast off at last, people were thanking God I 
that their honour had been ultimately vindicated 
against intolerable assumption. There was but 
one opinion as to the conduct of the 'king; there 
was but one determination to follow his example. 
By ten o’clock the square in front of the royal 
palace was crowded with an excited multitude. 
Hurrahs for the king and cries “To the Rhine!” 
were heard on all sides. Similar demonstrations 
were made in other quarters of the town. It was 
the explosion of a long pent up anger against the 
French attempts to interfere with the domestic 
concerns of Germany since 1866, and in the first 
flush of excitement people absolutely felt relieved 
at the prospect of circumstances permitting them 
to fight it out. Thank God ! They now could 
hope to unsheath the sword in a rightful quarrel. 
Their love of peace, till the day before faithfully 
preserved even under the trying events of the pre- 
vious week, had been mistaken for fear by a nation 
of an entirely different intellectual type. Their 
king had been affronted beyond endurance, and 
had given the only possible reply. The crisis had 
arrived. They yearned to prove the present error 
of the French in estimating their national character, 
to avenge past injuries and obviate their recur- 
rence, and so provide against the constant imperil- 
ling of peace, industry, and civilization for the 
future. Everywhere the same sentiments were 
uttered, the same resolves announced. In all the 
clubs and taverns, in many a private house, people 
remained together nearly the whole night, and 
only at break of day the streets assumed their 
usual aspect. 

The most intense excitement also prevailed in 
Paris during the night, and on every one’s lips was 
that word of evil omen, “ la guerre^ Bodies of men 
paraded the principal streets up to a late hour, 


mixing up in a very odd fashion the cries of “ A 
Berlin ! ” “A has la Prusse 1 ” “ Vive I’empereur ! ” 
and the singing of the revolutionary war song, the ' 
“ Marseillaise.” It was a somewhat significant fact, 
that though this public singing of the “ Marseil- 
laise” was illegal, and was before occasionally put 
down with great energy by the gend’armes, even 
though it was only indulged in by a few revellers 
returning late from a supper party, and not suffi- 
ciently numerous to be very formidable to the safety 
of the state, it was now allowed to pass without 
notice; in fact, from despatches made known after 
the flight of the empress, on September 4, it tran- 
spired that orders had been given by the govern- 
ment to the police not to Interfere in the matter. 

On the morning of Thursday, July 14, the 
Emperor Napoleon went from St. Cloud to Paris, 
and presided at a cabinet council, which sat for 
several hours. The two Chambers expected a com- 
munication from the government, but none was 
made. On the following day, July 15 — -a day 
which must now be ever memorable in the history 
of Europe~a communication drawn up at the 
council of ministers on the previous day was simul- 
taneously made by the government to the Senate 
and Corps L4gislatif, explaining the situation of 
affairs, and terminating in a declaration of war. 
The communication was as follows : — - 

“ Gentlemen — The manner in which you received 
the declaration of the 6th inst., afforded us the 
certainty that you approved our policy, and that 
we could count upon your support. We com- 
menced then negotiations with the foreign powers, 
to invoke their good offices with Prussia, in order 
that the legitimacy of our grievances might be ' 
recognized. We asked nothing of Spain, whose 
susceptibilities we did not wish to wound. We 
took no steps with the prince of Hohenzollern, 
considering him shielded by the king of Prussia, 
and we refused to mix up in the affair any recrimi- 
nation upon other subjects. The majority of the 
powers admitted, with more or less warmth, the 
j ustice of our demands. The Prussian minister of 
foreign affairs refused to accede to our demands, 
pretending that he knew nothing of the affair, and 
that the cabinet of Berlin remained completely a 
stranger to it. We then addressed ourselves to 
the king himself, and the king, while avowing that 
he had authorized the prince of Hohenzollern to 
accept the nomination of the Spanish crown, 
maintained that he h^d also been a stranger to the 
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negotiatioxr, and that he had intervened between 
the prince of Hohenzollern and Spain as head of 
the family, and not as sovereign. He acknowledged, 
however, that he had coinmnnicated the affair to 
Count von Bismarck. We could not admit this 
subtle distinction between the chief of the family 
and the sovereign. In the meanwhile we received 
an intimation fieom the Spanish ambassador, that the 
prince of Hohenzollern had renounced the crown. 
We asked the king to associate himself with this 
renunciation, and we asked him to engage, that 
should the crown be again offered to the prince of 
Hohenzollern, he would refuse his authorization. 
Our moderate demands, couched in eq_ually mode- 
rate language, written to M. Benedetti, made it 
clear that we had no arriere pemee^ and that we 
were not seeking a pretext in the Hohenzollern 
affair. The engagement demanded the king re- 
fused to give, and terminated the conversation with 
M. Benedetti, by saying that he would in this, as 
in all other things, reserve to himself the right of 
considering the circumstances. Notwithstanding 
this, in consequence of our desire for peace, we 
did not break off the negotiations. Our surprise 
was great when we learned that the king had 
refused to receive M. Benedetti, and had communi- 
cated the fact officially to the cabinet. We learned 
that Baron Werther had received orders to take 
his leave, and that Prussia was arming. Under 
these circumstances we should have forgotten our 
dignity, and also our prudence, had we not made 
preparations. We have prepared to maintain the 
war which is offered to us, leaving to each that 
portion of the responsibility which devolves upon 
him. Since yesterday we have called out the 
reserve, and we shall take the necessary measures 
to guard the interest, and the security, and the 
honour of Prance.’’ 

In both Houses the ministerial declaration was 
received with great applause, and M. Oliivier said 
he entered on the struggle with a “ light heart.” 
An energetic minority were, however, indisposed to 
approve the policy of the government. M. Jules 
Pavre called upon the ministers to communicate 
the documents which had passed during the 
negotiations, and especially the Prussian despatch 
addressed to foreign governments admitting the 
refusal of the king of Prussia to receive M. Bene- 
detti. M. Buffet opposed the demand for papers, 
and M. Jules Pavre’s motion was rejected by 164 
votes against 83. An important speech was also 


made against the proceeding of the government by 
the veteran statesman, M. Thiers, who eloquently 
denounced the imprudence and impolicy of the 
war. He had been as deeply vexed as any one by 
the events of 1866, and earnestly desired reparation, 
but he considered the present occasion ill chosen : 

for,” added he, “ when the satisfaction we had a 
right to demand had been granted ; when Prussia 
had expiated by her withdrawal the grave fault she 
had committed in stepping beyond the limits of 
Germany, where lies her strength, and raising 
hostile pretensions suddenly in our. rear; when 
Europe with honourable readiness declared that 
we were in the right — then for the government to 
have listened to susceptibilities upon questions of 
form might one day cause them regret.” The 
opposition speakers could not, however, get a fair 
hearing, no tolerance being shown for those who 
differed from the majority. “‘I am about to quit 
the tribune,” said M. Thiers, “ borne down by the 
fatigue of speaking to people who will not hear 
me. I shall nevertheless have demonstrated that 
the interests of Prance were safe, and that you 
aroused the susceptibilities from which war has 
issued. That is your fault.” 

In the evening sitting of the Legislative Body, 
after a noisy debate, a credit of 50,000,000 francs 
was voted by 246 votes against 10 ; a credit of 
16,000,000 francs for naval purposes was also voted 
by 248 votes against 1. A motion to call out the 
Guard Mobile to active service was adopted by 
243 votes against 1. Another motion, authorizing 
the enlistment of volunteers for the duration of the 
war, was adopted by 244 votes against 1. 

During the night, extraordinary animation pre- 
vailed throughout Paris. Numerous crowds, each 
numbering several thousands, came forth from the 
suburbs and traversed the Boulevards, singing the 
“Marseillaise’' and the “Chant du Depart,” and 
shouting “Yive la guerre ! A has la Prusse! 
Vive I’Empereur I A Berlin !” It has been sug- 
gested that these patriotic displays were organized 
by the police. The soldier, however, became 
the hero of the hour, and could hardly show 
himself in the streets without being surrounded 
and applauded. In fact, the peoj)le became intoxi- 
cated by martial enthusiasm, and so blinded by 
jealous passion, that they were really not open 
to argument as to the right and wrong of the 
quarrel, and it became far less a question of a* 
Hohenzollern pretension and a Benedetti rebuff, 
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tlian one of seeing wlucli was the stronger nation. 
Animosity against Prussia had vented itself so 
long in words, and it had become such a constant 
habit with many Frenchmen to speak of some 
future day of reckoning with their upstart rival as 
a matter of necessity, that the actual declaration of 
war seemed to afford relief to a very strong national 
feeling, and little else was thought of at first. 
Most Frenchmen had been fighting Prussia in 
imagination for the previous four years, and giving 
her the lesson her presumption deserved; the 
imagination and the longing had been so strong, 
and the reality for some days so tangible, that the 
transition from the one to the other was scarcely 
felt. It is true that the Republican journals, 
representing the opinions of the mass of the 
artizans, were from the first against war, nor was 
it at all popular with the peasantry, to whom it 
meant only a wider conscription and increased 
taxation ; but in the heat of the excitement all 
prudential considerations were forgotten, and the 
voices and opinions of those who deplored the 
result to which matters had been brought had no 
influence with those who had the power and were 
determined to use it. Some attempts made by 
artizans and others in Paris, on the evening war 
was declared and on the following day, to get up 
counter-demonstrations in favour of peace, were 
immediately put down by the police. 

The news of war having actually been declared 
reached England immediately, and when Parlia- 
ment met the same afternoon, Mr. Disraeli, the 
leader of the Opposition, asked the prime minister, 
Mr. Gladstone, if he could inform the House of the 
real cause of the rupture, as he could not bring 
himself to believe that in the nineteenth century, 
with its extended sympathies and its elevated ten- 
dencies, anything so degrading as a war of succes- 
sion could take place ; and he reminded the House 
that only about two years before, in the matter of 
Luxemburg, both Prance and Prussia had invited 
the good ofB.ces of England, and they were success- 
ful in removing difficulties which then threatened 
a rupture. France and Prussia had thus, in his 
opinion, no moral right to go to war without con- 
sulting England, and he wished to know whether 
tlie government had taken any steps to impress 
this upon them. With great solemnity of manner 
he concluded, “ I will only venture to express my 
individual opinion, that the ruler of any country 
who at this time disturbs the peace of Europe, 


incurs the gravest political and moral responsibility 
which it has ever fallen to the lot of man to incur. 

I hear, Sh, superficial remarks made about military 
surprises, the capture of capitals, and the brilliancy 
and celerity with which results which are not 
expected or contemplated may be brought about . 
at this moment, Sir,^ these are events of a bygone 
age. In the last century such melodramatic 
catastrophes were frequent and effective ; we 
live in an age animated by a very different 
spirit; I think a great country like France, and 
a great country like Prussia, cannot be ulti- 
mately affected by such results ; and the sovereign 
who trusts to them will find at the moment of 
action that he has to encounter, wherever he may 
be placed, a greater and more powerful force than 
any military array, and that is the outraged opinion 
of an enlightened world.” Mr. Gladstone, excusing 
himself from the same freedom of remark in which 
the leader of the Opposition had indulged, justified 
the right of England to intervene in the cause of | 
peace, not only on moral grounds, but on the ^ 
strength of the protocol of Paris in 1856, which 
set forth the duties of all of the powers there | 
represented to submit to friendly adjudication | 
any causes of difference, before resorting to the j 
last extremity. Neither France nor Prussia had, | 
however, shown any indisposition to listen to her { 

Majesty’s government on this occasion, and the | 

foreign secretary had therefore not deemed it [ 

necessary to make an express representation, in the | 

sense suggested by Mr. Disraeli. j 

At a reception of the members of the Senate I 

by the emperor at St, Cloud, on the follow- i 

ing day (Saturday, 16th July), M. Rouher, { 

addressing his majesty, said — “ The guarantees I; 

demanded from Prussia have been refiised, and | 

the dignity of France has been disregarded. i 

Your majesty draws the sword, and the country 
is with you trembling with indignation at the j 

excesses that an ambition over-excited by one | 

day’s good fortune was sure, sooner or later, to | 

produce. Your majesty was able to wait, but j 

has occupied the last four years in perfecting i 

the armament and the organization of the army,” f 

M. Rouher added his hope that the empress would i 

again act as regent, and that the emperor would I 

take the command of the army. The emperor i 

replied — ‘‘Messieurs les Senateurs, I was grati- [ 

fied to learn with what great enthusiasm the Senate i 

received the declaration which the minister of 1 
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foreigB. been instructed to make, been reckoned among sovereigns war lias always 

Wlienever great interests and tbe bonour of been considered a mere question of time, and the 
Prance are at stake, I am sure to receive energetic utmost exertion of the industrious classes has been 
support fi:om the Senate. We are beginning a barely sufEcient to cover the military expenditure 
serious struggle, and Prance needs the co-opera- of the various states. There is no country in 
tion of all her children. I am very glad that the Europe with which he has not meddled. He 
first patriotic utterance has come from the Senate, has quarreled with all, menaced all. Even if a 
It will be loudly re-echoed throughout the country,” state allied itself to him it was not safe from his 
In Prussia the news that France had determined treachery, as Italy experienced to her cost. The 
upon war was received with enthusiasm. King Poles were encouraged by him to rehel, only to be 
William arrived at his palace in Berlin on Thurs- left to their terrible fate when it no longer suited 
day night, July 14, and was received with the him to play their patron. JSTeutral Belgium, Ger- 
greatest possible loyalty and warmth. Upwards man Luxemburg, and even some cantons of 
of 100,000 persons were assembled, from the Switzerland, that tower of peace erected between 
Brandenburg Gate to the palace, cheering loudly contending nations, have at various times been the 
and singing the national anthem. The Unter objects of his cupidity, and were only saved by the 
den Linden was illuminated, and decorated with vigilance of the other powers, and their instinctive 
the North German and Prussian flags. King Wil- opposition to the immorality and mendacity of the 
Ham came forward repeatedly to the windows of Napoleonic politics. As long ago as the Crimean 
the palace, saluting and thanking the crowd. war Napoleon endeavoured to find a pretext for 

The following ‘‘ Proclamation to our Country- occupying the Ehine province. While we were 
men” by the National Liberal party — the most fighting Austria he again had his eye upon the 
numerous both in Parliament and among the Ehine, and if we had not so quickly conquered, 
people — is a fair specimen of the numerous would have pounced upon us and have kindled 
addresses which were at once issued by both universal war. Is it necessary to enumerate other 
public and private societies: — instances of his disgraceful interference? Italy had 

“War has become inevitable. Prom the plough, to pay with two of her provinces for the French 
the workshop, the office, and the study, our bro- alliance, and at his hands, besides suffering many 
thers congregate to ward off an enemy that other indignities, was destined to provide the human 
menaces the highest treasures of the nation. The bodies which first attested the efficiency of the 
army whose onslaught they are going to encounter ‘miraculous’ Chassepot. In Spain French influence 
is differently composed from our own. It consists has long been the strongest impediment in the way 
of mercenaries stnd conscripts, without any edu- of progress, and although the independence of 
cated and well-to-do people among them, and for nations has ever been pompously paraded by him, 
this very reason is liable to be made a tool of by Napoleon assisted the slave breeders in America, 
an unjust and frivolous cabinet. Since the Corsi- invaded Mexico, and in Germany calculated upon 
can’s nephew, by conspiracy, perjury, and every Austria being victorious. That he was mistaken in 
description of crime, surreptitiously obtained the this latter calculation, and that the German people 
throne of France, his only means of concealing have at last found, and are steadily marching on, 
domestic decline was to engage in foreign adven- their way towards unity, makes him perfectly rcst- 
tuxe. The French nation, humiliated at home, less. It was certainly no very becoming act on 
was to be reconciled to its fate by martial triumphs, the part of French diplomacy, when we had 
flattering to its national vanity. Through cunning defeated Austria, to come to us begging for a 
and force France was to be raised to an artificial small douceur in the shape of a province or two 
supremacy over the rest of the world. To disturb to reward them for their evil-disposed neutrality; 
the peace of Europe has ever been the only policy nor was it very honest on the part of the same 
of Bonapartism, the vital condition of its exist- worthies to attempt to deprive us of our Italian ally 
ence. Since Louis Napoleon ascended the throne, by bribery and deceit. Again, it was France, 
all his hypocritical assurances of pacific sentiments who, by her perfidious intermeddling, prevented 
have never sufficed to give any one a firm confi- us from imposing such conditions of peace upon 
clence in the continuation of peace; since he has Austria as would have extended the ties of 
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national unity to the southern states. In thus 
keeping them out from the Confederacy, Napoleon 
hoped to make the southern sovereigns tools in 
his hands and traitors to the Fatherland. We 
submitted to his arrogance on all these occasions, 
as also when the Luxemburg affair was brought 
upon the carpet, because we hoped to be able 
to avoid war. But his latest demands, and the 
manner in which they have been preferred, exceed 
everything that has gone before. To mask his 
domestic embarrassments, to save his throne, which 
would otherwise succumb to the hatred and con- 
tempt of his own Subjects, the sanguinary adven- 
turer has eipabarked in his last military job. In 
taking up the gauntlet thrown down to us, we are 
actuated by a sense of honour, and also by a desire at 
last to free ourselves from the dangers and solicitudes 
of the fictitious peace we have endured so long. 
More injurious than open war, the armed peace | 
to which we have submitted has exhausted our 
resources, undermined our industry, stopped the 
advance of our culture, and, worst of all, kept us in 
constant dread of the sword suspended over us by a 
hair. In contending against the execrable system 
of Bonapartism, we shall be fighting, not only for 
our independence, but for the peace and culture 
, of Europe. Unknown to the Germans is the lust of 
conquest; all they require is to be permitted to be 
their own masters. While protecting our own 
soil, language, and nationality, we are wiUmg to 
concede corresponding rights to all other nations. 
We do not hate the French, but the government 
and the system which dishonour, enslave, and 
humiliate them. The French have been in- 
veigled into war by their government misrepre- 
senting and calumniating us ; but our victory will 
be also their emancipation. We are firmly con- 
vinced that this will be the last great wax the 
German nation is destined to undergo, and that 
the unity of our race will be the result of it. 
The God of. Justice is with us. The insolent 
provocation of the French despot has done away 
with our internal divisions. The Main even now 
is bridged over. Party divisions are extinct, and 
will remain so as long as our united strength is 
required to overthrow the common enemy, who 
is equally the enemy of Germany and humanity. 
Inspired by the magnitude of the task before us, 
we are all united, a people of brethren, who will 
neither tarry nor rest until the great object has 
been accomplished.’’ 


Not a few passages in the above document would 
make the reader imagine it proceeded from a radi- 
cal source. But its authors, the National Liberals, 
are the most temperate section of the liberals in 
Germany, and for the most part include the 
wealth and rank of the nation. If a class of 
politicians, whose sobriety and, in many instances, 
tameness had become proverbial, was moved to 
employ such language as the above, the feeling 
and expressions of the less moderate can be easily 
imagined. . 

The mobilization of the whole of the North 
German army was ordered on 16th July, and 
on the following Monday the king received an 
address from the Berlin town council, thanking 
his majesty for having repelled the unheard-of 
attempt made upon the dignity and independence 
of the nation, and asserting that France having 
declared war against Prussia, every man would do 
his duty. The king, in reply, expressed his gra- 
titude for the sentiments contained in the address, 
and said:— 

God knows I am not answerahle for this war. 
The demand sent me I could not do otherwise 
than reject. My reply gained the approval of all 
the towns and provinces, the expression of which 
I have received from all parts of Germany, and 
even from Germans residing beyond the seas. The 
greeting which was given me here on Thursday 
night last animated me with pride and confidence. 
Heavy sacrifices will be demanded of my people. 
We have been rendered unaccustomed to them by 
the quickly gained victories which we achieved in 
the last two wars. We shall not get off so cheaply 
this time; but I know what I may expect fi:om my 
army, and from those now hastening to join the 
ranks. The instrument is sharp and cutting. 
The result is in the hands of God. I know also 
what I may expect from those who are called upon 
to alleviate the wounds — the pains and sufferings 
— which war entails. In conclusion, I beg you to 
express my sincere thanks to the citizens for the 
reception they have given me.” At the termi- 
nation of the royal address, which was delivered 
with much earnestness and gravity, the assembly, 
in a transport of enthusiasm, shouted unanimously, 

Long live the king ! ” 

The North German Parliament was opened on 
the next day (Tuesday, July 19), with a speech 
from 'the throne delivered by King William in 
person. In the course of it he said: — 
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Tlie candidature of a German prince for the 
Spanish throne-— both in the bringing forward 
and withdrawal of which the Confederate govern- 
ments were equally unconcerned, and which only 
interested the hTorth German Confederation in so far 
as the government of a friendly country appeared 
to base upon its success the hopes of acquiring for I 
a sorely-tried people a pledge for regular and peace- 
ful government— afforded the emperor of the 
French a pretext for a oasus helli^ put forward in 
a manner long since unknown in the annals of 
diplomatic intercourse, and adhered to after the 
removal of the very pretext itself, with that dis- | 
regard of the people’s right to the blessings of 
peace of which the history of a former ruler of 
France affords so many analogous examples. If 
Germany in former centuries bore in silence such 
violation of her rights and of her honour, it was 
only because, in her then divided state, she knew 
not her own strength. To-day, when the links of 
intellectual and rightful community which began 
to be knit together at the time of the wars of 
liberation join— the more slowly the more surely 
— ^the different German races; to-day that Ger- 
many’s armament leaves no longer an opening to 
the enemy, the German nation contains within 
itself the wish and the power to repel the renewed 
aggression of France. It is not arrogance that 
puts these words into my mouth. The Confeder- 
ate governments, and I myself, are acting in 
the full consciousness that victory and defeat are 
in the hands of Him who decides the fate, of 
battles. With a clear gaze we have measured the 
responsibility which, before the judgment seat of 
God and of mankind, must fall upon him who 
drags two great and peace-loving peoples in the 
heart of Europe into a devastating war. 

‘‘The German and French peoples, both equally 
enjoying and desiring the blessings of a Christian 
civilization and of an increasing prosperity, are 
called to a more wholesome rivalry than the san- 
guinary conflict of arms. Yet those who hold 
power in France have, by preconcerted misguid- 
ance, found means to work upon the legitimate 
hut excitable national sentiment of our great neigh- 
bouring people, for the furtherance of personal 
interests and the gratification of selfish passions. 

“ The more the Confederate governments are con- 
scious of having done all their honour and dignity 
permitted to preserve to Europe the blessings of 
peace, and the more indubitable it shall appear 


to aU minds that the sword has been thrust into 
our hands, so much the more confidently shall we 
rely upon the united wiU of the German govern- 
ments, both of the north and south, and upon your 
love of country, and so much the more confidently 
we shall fight for our right against the violence 
of foreign invaders. Inasmuch as we pursue no 
other object than the durable establishment of 
peace in Europe, God will he with us, as He was 
with our forefathers.” 

When the House met in the afternoon for the 
despatch of business, Count von Bismarck informed 
the members that the French charg4 d’affaires had 
delivered a declaration of war against Prussia. 
Hereupon all present arose, and greeted the an- 
nouncement with loud cheering; the persons in 
the gallery shouting “ Hurrah ! ” 

On the following day the Parliament, in reply 
to his speech, presented the 'king with an address, 
in which they said : — 

“ One thought, one resolve, pervades all Germany 
at this grave juncture. 

“With proud satisfaction has the nation wit- 
nessed your Majesty’s dignified attitude in rejecting 
a demand of unprecedented arrogance put forward 
by the enemy. Disappointed in liis hope of humili- 
ating us, the enemy has now invented a sorry and 
transparent pretext for levying war. 

“ The German nation has no more ardent wish 
than to live in peace and amity with all nations 
that respect its honour and independence. 

“As in 1813, in those glorious days when we 
freed the country from foreign aggression, we are 
now forced again to take up arms to vindicate oui 
rights and liberties against a Napoleon. 

“ As in those well-remembered days, all calcula- 
tions based upon human frailty and faithlessness 
will be destroyed by the moral energy and resolute 
will of the German nation. 

“ That portion of the French people which by 
envy and selfish ambition has been seduced into 
hostility against us, will, too late, perceive the 
crop of evil sure to grow out of sanguinary battle- 
fields. We regret that the more equitably inclined 
in France have failed to prevent a crime aimed no 
less at the prosperity of their own country than 
the. maintenance of amicable international relations 
in this part of the world. 

“ The German people are aware that they have 
a severe and portentous struggle before them. 

“ We confide in the gallantry and patriotism of 
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our bretliren in arms, in the indomitable resolve 
of an united people to sacrifice life and treasure 
rather than suffer a foreign conqueror to set his 
foot on German necks. 

“ We confide in the guidance of our aged and 
heroic king, who when a young man, more than 
half a century ago, warred against the French, 
and who, in the evening of life, is destined by 
Providence decisively to terminate a struggle he 
then began. 

“ We confide in the Almighty, whose judgment 
will punish the bloody crime perpetrated against us. 

“From the shores of the German Ocean to the 
foot of the Alps the nation has risen as a single 
man at the call of its allied princes. No sacrifice 
will be too heavy for it to make. 

“ Throughout the civilized world public opinion 
recognizes the justice of our cause. Friendly 
nations are looking forward to our victory, which 
is to free some from the ambitious tyranny, of a 
Bonaparte, and to avenge the injury he has inflicted 
upon so many others, 

“ The victory gained, the German nation will at 
last achieve its unity, and on the battle-field, held 
by force of arms, with the common consent of its 
various tribes, erect a free commonwealth, which 
shall be respected by all peoples. 

“Your Majesty and the allied German govern- 
ments see us and our brethren in the South ready 
to co-operate for the attainment of this object. 
The prize of the war is the protection of our honour 
and liberty, the re-establishment of peace in Europe, 
and the promotion of the prosperity of nations. 

“ With profound respect and in loyal obedience, 

“ THE PARLIAMENT OF THE NORTH 
GERMAN CONFEDERACY.” 

Immediately after the passing of this address, and 
as an incontrovertible proof that it meant something 
more than words, a loan of 120,000,000 thalers 
(£18,000,000) was voted by acclamation. In neither 
case was there a discussion. As the sum granted 
was equal to a fourth of the whole Prussian debt, 
there was a significant eloquence in the figures 
which ought not to be overlooked by the con- 
temporary historian. Smaller grants, but which 
in the aggregate reached nearly a third of the 
Federal loan, were in the next two days likewise 
devoted to military purposes by the various state 
parliaments and governments of Northern and 
Southern Germany. 


On Thursday the Parliament was prorogued. 
Count von Bismarck read a message from the Presi- 
dent of the Confederation, and concluded as fol- 
lows : — “ After the words that the king has twice 
addressed to the Parliament, I should have nothing 
to add, were it not that his Majesty has com- 
manded me to express his warmest thanks to the 
Parliament for the rapidity and unanimity with 
which it has provided for the requirements of 
the nation. In thus fulfilling the king’s order, 

I declare Parliament closed.” Dr. Simson next 
addressed a few words to the House, and said 
“ The labours of the representatives of the people 
are for the present at an end, and the wotk of 
arms will now take its course. May the blessing 
of the Almighty descend upon our people in this 
holy war ! Long live King William, commander- 
in-chief of the German army!” The session 
terminated amid loud and prolonged cheering. 

The same day the king issued the following 
proclamation to his subjects:— 

“ I am compelled to draw the sword to ward off 
a wanton attack, with all the forces at Germany’s 
disposal. It is a great consolation to me, before 
God and man, that I have in no way given a 
pretext for it. , My conscience acquits me of 
having provoked this war, and I am certain of the 
righteousness of our cause in the sight of God. 
The struggle before us is serious, and it will demand 
heavy sacrifices from my people and from all Ger- 
many. But I go forth to it looking to the omni- 
scient God and imploring His almighty support. I 
have already cause to thank God that, on the first 
news of the war, one only feeling animated all 
German hearts and proclaimed aloud the indigna- 
tion felt at the attack, and the joyful confidence 
that Heaven will bestow victory on the righteous 
cause. My people will also stand by me in this 
struggle as they stood by my father, who now rests 
with God. They will, with me, make all sacrifices 
! to conquer peace again for the nations. From my 
I youth upwards I have learnt to believe, that all 
i depends upon the help of a gracious God. In Him , 
is my trust, and I beg my people to rest in the 
same assurance. I bow myself before Him in 
; acknowledgment of His mercy, and I am sure 
that my subjects and fellow-countrymen do so with 
me. Therefore I decree that Wednesday, the 27th | 
of July, shall be set apart for an extraordinary : 
solemn day of prayer and divine service in all our 
churches, with abstention from all public occupa- i 
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tions and labour, so far as may comport witb tbe 
pressing necessities of tlie time. I also decree 
that wMle tlie war lasts prayers shall be offered in 
all divine services, that in this struggle God may 
lead us to victory, that He may give us grace to 
bear ourselves as Christian men even unto our 
enemies, and that it may please Him to allow us to 
obtain a lasting peace, founded on the honour and 
independence of Germany. 

(Signed) “WILLIAM. 

“VONMUHLER. 

“Berlin, July 21.” 

On July 21 the Due de Gramont addressed 
a circular to the French representatives abroad, 
with the object of proving that the nomination of 
Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern for the Spanish 
throne had been mysteriously promoted by Prussia, 
in the hope that Prance would be obliged to accept 
it as an accomplished fact. The circular stated:- — 
“Either the cabinet of Berlin considered war 
necessary for the accomplisliment of. the designs 
it had long since been meditating against the 
autonomy of the German states, or not satisfied 
with having established in the centre of Europe a | 
military power redoubtable to its neighbours, it 
desired to take advantage of the strength it had 
acquired to displace definitely, for its Qwn benefit, 
the international equilibrium. The premeditated 
intention of refusing us the guarantees most indis- 
pensable to our security as well as our honour, is 
plainly exhibited in all its conduct. 

“ France has taken up the cause of equilibrium, 
that is to say, the interest of all the populations 
menaced like herself by the disproportionate 
aggrandizement of a royal house. In so doing does 
she place herself, as has been asserted, in con- 
tradiction to her own maxims? Assuredly not. 
Every nation, we are foremost to proclaim, has a 
right to govern its own destinies. That principle, 
openly affirmed by France, has become one of the 
fundamental laws of modern politics. But the 
right of each people, as of each individual, is 
limited by that of others, and any nation is for- 
bidden, under the pretext of exercising its own 
sovereignty, to menace the existence or security 
of a neighbouring nation. In that sense it was 
that M. de Lamartine, one of our great orators, said, 
in 1847, that in the choice of a sovereign a govern- 
ment has never the right to pretend, and has 


always the right to exclude. That doctrine has 
been admitted on several occasions, and Prussia, 
whom we did not fail to remind of those pre- 
cedents, appeared for a moment to give way to 
our just demands. Prince Leopold withdrew his 
candidateship ; there was room to hope that the 
peace would not be broken. But that expectation 
soon gave place to fresh apprehensions, and then 
to the certainty that Prussia, without seriously 
abandoning any of her pretensions, was only seek- 
ing to gain time. The language, at first un- 
decided, and then firm and haughty, of the chief 
of the house of Hohenzollern, his refusal to engage 
to maintain on the morrow the renunciation of 
yesterday, the treatment inflicted on our ambas- 
sador, who was forbidden by a verbal message 
from any fresh communication for the object of his 
mission of conciliation, and, lastly, the publicity 
given to that unparalleled proceeding by the 
Prussian journals, and by the notification of 
it made to the cabinets — all those successive 
symptoms of aggressive intentions removed every 
doubt in the most prejudiced minds. Can there 
be any illusion when a sovereign who commands 
a million of soldiers declares, with his hand on 
the hilt of his sword, that he reserves the right of 
taking counsel of himself alone, and from cir- 
cumstances? We were led to that extreme 
limit at which a nation who feels what is due to 
itself cannot further compromise with the require- 
ments of its honour. If the closing incidents of 
this painful discussion did not throw a somewhat 
vivid light on the schemes nourished by the Berlin 
cabinet, there is one circumstance not so well 
known at present, which would put a decisive 
interpretation on its conduct. The idea of raising 
a Hohenzollern prince to the Spanish throne was 
not a new one. So early as March, 1869, it had 
been mentioned by our ambassador at Berlin, who 
was at once requested to inform Count von Bismarck 
what view the emperoFs government would take 
of such an eventuality. Count Benedetti, in 
several interviews which he had on this topic with 
the chancellor of the North German Confederation 
and the under secretary of state intrusted with 
the management of foreign affairs, did not leave 
them in ignorance that we could never admit that 
a Prussian prince should reign beyond the 
Pyrenees. Count von Bismarck, for his part, de- 
clared that we need be under no anxiety concern- 
ing a combination which he himself judged to’ be 
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incapable of realization, and during tlie absence of 
the Federal chancellor, at a moment when M. Bene- 
detti considered it his duty to be incredulous and 
pressing, Herr Yon Theile gave his word of honour 
that the prince of Hohenzollern was not and could 
not seriously become a candidate for the Spanish 
crown. If one were to suspect official assurances 
so positive as this, diplomatic communications 
would cease to be a guarantee for the peace of 
Europe ; they would be but a snare and a source 
of peril. Thus, although our ambassador trans- 
mitted these statements under all reserve, the 
Imperial government deemed fit to receive them 
favourably. It refused to call their good faith into 
question until the combination which was their 
glaring negation suddenly revealed itself. In 
unexpectedly breaking the promise which she 
had given us, without even attempting to take 
any steps to free herself towards us, Prussia 
offered us a veritable defiance. Enlightened at 
once as to the value to be attached to the most 
formal protests of Prussian statesmen, we were 
imperiously obliged to preserve our loyalty from 
fresh mistakes in the future by an explicit 
guarantee. We therefore felt it our duty to insist, 
as we have done, on obtaining the certitude that 
a withdrawal, which was hedged round with the 
most subtle distinctions, was this time definite and 
serious. It is just that the court of Berlin should 
bear, before history, the responsibility of this war, . 
which it had the means of avoiding and which it 
has wished for. And under what circumstances 
has it sought out the struggle? It is when for 
the last four years Prance, displaying continual 
moderation towards it, has abstained, with a 
scrupulousness perhaps exaggerated, from calling 
up against it the treaties concluded under the 
mediation of the emperor himself, but the 
voluntary neglect of which is seen in all the acts 
of a government which was already thinking of 
getting rid of them at the moment of signature. 
Europe has been witness of our conduct, and she 
has had the opportunity of comparing it with that 
of Prussia during this period. Let her pronounce 
now upon the justice of our cause. Whatever be 
the issue of our combats we await without dis- 
quietude the judgment of our contemporaries as 
that of posterity.” 

Immediately this circular reached Berlin both 
Count von Bismarck and Herr von Theile issued 
one, denying most positively that any such pledge 


was ever given, and in no ambiguous phrase affirm- 
ing that M. Benedetti had made a statement quite 
unfounded in fact. On search at the Prench Poreign 
Office, however, a despatch narrating the circum- 
stance was found, but as previously stated by the 
Due de Gramont, it was marked “ under all reserves,” 
a sterotyped phrase of diplomatic phraseology of 
a rather elastic nature. 

On July 22 the emperor received the mem- 
bers of the Legislative Body, and the president, 

M. Schneider, addressed him as follows — ■ 

“ Sire, — The Legislative Body has terminated 
its labours, after voting all the subsidies and laws 
necessary for the defence of the country. Thus 
the Chamber has joined in an effective proof of 
patriotism. The real author of the war is not he 
by whom it was declared, but he who rendered it 
necessary. There will be but one voice among 
the people of both hemispheres, throwing, namely, 
the responsibility of the war upon Prussia, which, 
intoxicated by unexpected success and encouraged 
by our patience and our desire to preserve to 
Europe the blessings of peace, has imagined that 
she could conspire against our security, and 
wound with impunity our honour. U nder these cir- 
cumstances Prance will know how to do her duty. 

The most ardent wishes will follow you to the 
army, the command of which you assume, accom- 
panied by your son, who, anticipating the duties of 
maturer age, will learn by your side how to serve 
his country. Behind you, behind our army, accus- 
tomed to carry the noble flag of Prance, stand the 
whole nation ready to recruit it. Leave the re- 
gency without anxiety in the hands of our august 
sovereign the empress. To the authority com- 
manded by her great qualities, of which ample 
evidence has already been given, her Majesty will 
add the strength now afforded by the liberal insti- 
tutions so gloriously inaugurated by your Majesty. 
Sire, the heart of the nation is with you, and with 
your valiant army.” 1 

The emperor replied : — 

“ I experience the most lively satisfaction, on the 
eve of my departure for the army, at being able to j 
thank you for the patriotic support which you have ; 
afforded my government. A war is right when | 
it is waged with the assent of the country and 
the approval of the country’s representatives. You ^ 
are right to remember the words of Montesquieu, 
that ‘ the real author of war is not he by whom it 
is declared, but he who renders it necessary.’ We | 
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have done all in onr power to avert the war, and 
I may say that it is the whole nation which has, 
by Lts irresistible impulse, dictated our decisions. 
I confide to you the empress, who will call you 
around her if circumstances should require it. She 
will know how to fixlfil courageously the duty which 
her position imposes upon her. I take my son 
with me ; in the midst of the army he will learn 
to serve his country. Resolved energetically to 
pursue the great mission which has been intrusted 
to me, I have faith in the success of our arms ; for 
I know that behind me Prance has risen to her 
feet, and that God protects her.” 

On the following day, July 23, the emperor 
addressed the following proclamation to the French 
nation:—^' 

Frenchmen,— There are solemn moments in 
the life of peoples, when the national sense of 
honour, violently excited, imposes itself with 
irresistible force, dominates all interests, and alone 
takes in hand the direction of the destinies of the 
country. One of those decisive hours has sounded 
for France. Prussia, towards whom both during 
and since the war of 1866 we have shown the most 
conciliatory disposition, has taken no account of 
our good wishes and our enduring forbearance. 
Launched on the path of invasion, she has provoked 
mistrust everywhere, necessitated exaggerated 
armaments, and has turned Europe into a camp, 
where reigns nothing but uncertainty and fear of 
the morrow. A last incident has come to show 
the instability of international relations, and to 
prove the gravity of the situation. In presence of 
the new pretensions of Prussia, we made known 


our protests. They were evaded, and were followed 
on the part of Prussia by contemptuous acts. Our 
country resented this treatment with profound 
irritation, and immediately a cry for war resounded 
from one end of France to the other. It only 
remains to us to leave our destinies to the decision 
of arms. 

«« We do not make war on Germany, whose 
independence we respect. We wish that the 
people who compose the great German nationality 
may freely dispose of their destinies. For ourselves, 
we demand the establishment of a state of affairs 
which shall guarantee’ our security and assure our 
future. We wish to conquer a lasting peace, based 
on the true interests of peoples, and to put an end 
to that precarious state in which all nations employ 
their resources to arm themselves one against lie 
other. The glorious flag which we once more 
unfurl before those who have provoked us, is the 
same which bore throughout Europe the civilizing 
ideas of our great revolution. It represents the 
same principles and will inspire the same devotion. 

‘‘Frenchmen! I am about to place myself at 
the head of that valiant army which is animated 
by love of duty and of country. It knows its own 
worth, since it has seen how victory has accompanied 
its march in the four quarters of the world. I take 
with me my son, despite his youth. He knows 
what are the duties which his name imposes upon 
him, and he is proud to bear his share in the 
dangers of those who fight for their country. May 
God bless our efforts! A great people which 
defends a just cause is invincible. 

“ NAPOLEON.” 
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Hating tlius brought the course of events to the 
declaration of war, it will be better to retrace our 
steps a little, for the purpose of showing the earnest 
efforts made hy the British government to avert so 
great a calamity. When, in consequence of the 
death of Lord Clarendon, Lord Granville became 
secretary of state for Foreign Affairs in July, 
1870, so little was any fear entertained in England 
of a premature disturbance of the peace of Europe, 
that Mr, Hammond, the able and experienced per- 
manent secretary at the Foreign Office, told his 
lordship he had never before known such a lull 
in foreign politics. 

The first intimation of the candidature of Prince 
Leopold was received officially in England on 
Tuesday evening, 5 th July, in a telegram from 
Mr. Layard, the British ambassador at Madrid, 
stating the fact, and that it was expected he would 
be accepted by the requisite majority. A letter 
was received the next morning from Lord Lyons, 
the British ambassador at Paris, stating that the 
Due de Gramont had just informed him that France 
would not permit the selection to be carried into 
effect; she ‘‘would use her whole strength to 
prevent it.” Nothing, the duke added, could be 
further from the wishes of the French government 


than to interfere in the internal affairs of Spain; 
but the interest and dignity of France alike forbade 
them to permit the establishment of a Prussian 
dynasty in the Peninsula. They could not consent 
to a state of things which would oblige them, in 
cale of war with Prussia, to keep a watch upon 
Spain which would paralyze a division of their 
army. The proposal to set the crown of Spain 
upon a Prussian head was nothing less than an 
insult to France, and with a full consideration 
of all that such a declaration implied, he said 
the government of the emperor would not en- 
dure it. 

It will thus he seen that, from the first day on 
which the matter was officially made known, the 
British government were informed that unless the 
project were relinquished war would certainly ensue. 
Nothing more would have been necessary to have 
called forth the immediate intervention of Eng- 
land, but in addition to this, the Due de Gramont 
concluded the conversation to which we have re- 
ferred hy expressing to Lord Lyons his earnest hope 
that the British government would co-operate 
with that of France in endeavouring to ward 
off an event which, he said, would be fraught with 
danger to the peace of Europe. 
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As will be sbown in the following narrative of 
events, tbe principle acted upon by the British 
government throughout, and which secured for it 
the approval, not only of persons of all parties 
in England, but the thanks of both France and 
Prussia, was, that though it could not recognize 
the election of Prince Leopold as being a danger 
to France, or that France would be entitled to put it 
forward as a cause of war either against Prussia or 
Spain, yet considering the fact that France was 
violently excited on the subject, and that the im- 
perial government was fully committed to resist the 
election by force, it was a public duty to obtain 
the abandonment of the project. In the words 
of Lord Granville, who so ably conducted the 
negotiations throughout, its course was to urge 
the French government to avoid precipitation, and, 
without dictation, to impress on Prussia and Spain 
the gravity of the situation. I felt that our 
position was very much that of trying to prevent a 
fire with inflammable materials all around, and with 
matches all ready to ignite; that it was not the 
moment to go into any elaborate inquiries as to i 
who had brought the materials, or the rights and 
wrongs of the case, but that we should endeavour 
as soon as possible to remove those materials and 
to prevent one of the greatest calamities which 
could happen to the world.’^ To this practical 
end the efforts of the English government were, 
therefore, directed, and with complete success so 
far as France had asked for its co-operation — the 
withdrawal of the prince’s candidature. 

After writing his letter of the 5 th of July, Lord 
Lyons attended a reception at M. Ollivier’s, the 
head of the French government. The latter took 
him on one side, and spoke at some length and 
with considerable emphasis, respecting the news 
just received. His language was in substance the 
same as that held by the Due de Gramont in the 
afternoon, but he entered rather more into detail, 
and spoke with still more precision of the impossibi- 
lity of allowing the prince to become king of Spain. 
Public opinion in France, he said, would never 
tolerate it, and any government which acquiesced 
in it would be at once overthrown. For his own 
part, he said, it was well known he had never been 
an enemy to Germany ; but with all his good will 
towards the Germans, he must confess that he felt 
this proceeding to be an insult, and fully shared 
the- indignation of the public. Lord Lyons urged 
that the official declaration to be made on the sub- 


ject in the Chamber on the following day should 
be moderate, and M. Ollivier assured him that 
it should be as mild as was compatible with the 
necessity of satisfying public opinion in France ; 
but in fact, he said, our language is this, “ We 
are not uneasy, because we have a firm hope that 
the thing will not he done ; hut if it were to be 
done, we would not tolerate it.” After tliis con- 
versation, Lord Lyons said, in a despatch written 
on July 7, that he hardly expected the declara- 
tion (which is given in the previous chapter) 
would have been so strongly worded as it proved 
to be. He admitted, however, that, forcible as it 
was, it did not go at all beyond the feeling of the 
country, and it was only too plain that, without 
considering how far the real interests of France 
might be in question, the nation had taken the 
proposal to place the prince of Hohenzollern on 
the throne of Spain to he an insult and a challenge 
from Prussia. The wound inflicted by Sadowa 
on French pride had never been completely healed, 
but time was producing its reconciling effects in 
; many minds when this matter had revived all the 
old animosity: both the government and the people 
had alike made it a point of honour to prevent the 
accession of the prince, and had gone too far to 
recede. Lord Lyons added, however, he did not 
believe that either the emperor or his ministers 
wished for war or even expected it; on the con- 
trary, he thought they confidently hoped they 
should succeed by pacific means in preventing the 
prince from wearing the crown of Spain, and con- 
ceived if that should be so, they should gain popu- 
larity at home by giving effect energetically to the 
feeling of the nation ; and that they should raise 
their credit abroad by a diplomatic success. They 
were, moreover, not sorry to have an opportunity 
of testing the public feeling with regard to Prussia, 
and they were convinced that it would have been 
'impossible, with safety, to allow what, rightly 
or wrongly, the nation would regard as a fresh 
triumph of Prussia over France. 

In the afternoon of the same day (July 7) Lord 
Lyons had an interview with the Due de Gramont, 
and told him he could not but feel uneasy respect- 
ing the declaration which he had made the day 
before in the Corps Legislatif, and thought that 
milder language would have rendered it more easy 
to treat both with Prussia and Spain for the with- 
( drawal of the pretensions of Prince Leopold. The 
I duke said he was glad Lord Lyons had mentioned 
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tliis, as Ee wished to have an opportunity of con- 
veying to the British government an explanation 
of his reasons for making a public declaration in 
terms so positive. As minister in a constitutional 
country, he was sure Lord Granville would per- 
fectly understand the impossibility of contending 
with public opinion, and on this point the French 
nation was so strongly roused, that its will could 
not be resisted or trifled with, and nothing less than 
what he had said would have satisfied the public. 
His speech was in fact, as regarded the internal 
peace of France, absolutely necessary; and diplo- 
matic considerations must yield to public safety 
at home. Nor could he admit that it was simply 
the pride of France which was in question. Her 
military power was at stake, for, as king of Spain, 
Prince Leopold could make himself a military 
sovereign, and secure the means of paralyzing 
200,000 French troops, if France should be en- 
gaged in a European war. It would be madness 
to wait until this was accomplished ; if there was 
to be war it had better come at once; but he still 
trusted much to the aid of the British government, 
and by exercising their influence at Berlin and 
Madrid they would manifest their friendship for 
France, and preserve the peace of Europe. As 
regarded Prussia, the essential thing was to make 
her understand that France could not be put off 
with an evasive answer ; it was not to be credited 
chat the king of Prussia had not the power to for- 
bid a prince of his family and an offlcer of his 
army from accepting a foreign throne. It was, 
however, in Spain that the assistance of the 
British government could be most effectually given 
to France. The regent might surely be convinced 
that it was his duty to separate himself from a 
policy which would plunge Spain into civil war, and 
cause hostilities in Europe. The same day (July 
7) Lord Lyons reported to Earl Granville a con- 
versation he had just had with the Prussian charg4 
d’affaires at Paris, who considered the Due de 
Gramont’s declaration to have been too hastily 
made, and expressed his belief that neither the 
king nor Count von Bismarck was aware of the offer 
of the crown to Prince Leopold ; but that he hardly 
knew what power the king of Prussia might possess 
of enforcing a renunciation, but certainly, being 
in the army, he could not leave it without the 
king’s permission. Lord Lyons observed that 
much as they might deplore it, they could not 
shut their eyes to the fact that the feelings of the 


French nation would now render it impossible for 
the government, even if they wished, to acquiesce 
in the elevation of the prince to the throne. 
Neither Prussia, nor any other nation that he knew 
of, had any real interest in making the prince king 
of Spain ; but all nations were deeply interested in 
preventing war, and that nation would most deserve 
the gratitude of Europe which should put an end to 
this cause of disquiet and danger. It seemed to him, 
therefore, that the king of Prussia, more than any 
other sovereign, possessed the means of putting a 
stop to the whole imbroglio in a dignified and 
honourable manner. 

On the previous day, 6th J uly, M. de Lavalette, 
the French ambassador in London, had called 
on Lord Granville, and urged on him the im- 
portance of endeavouring to induce the obnoxious 
candidate to retire; and in compliance with this 
request, the latter promised to write at once to 
Lord Augustus Loftus, the English minister at 
Berlin; but at the same time he expressed his 
regret at the strong language reported to have 
been used to the Prussian representative in Paris, 
and guarded himself against admitting that France 
was justified in her complaints. In his letter to Lord 
Augustus Loftus he said, both Mr, Gladstone and he 
himself were taken very much hy surprise by the 
news received the previous evening ; and although 
the British government had no wish to interfere in 
Spain or to dictate to Germany, they certainly 
hoped, and could not but believe, that this project 
of which they had hitherto been ignorant had not 
received any sanction from the king. Some of the 
greatest calamities in tire world had been produced 
by small causes, and by mistakes trivial in their 
origin, and in the then state of opinion in Prance, 
the possession of the crown of Spain by a Prussian 
prince v^ould be sure to lead to great and dan- 
gerous irritation. Of this, indeed, there was con- 
clusive evidence in the statements made by the 
minister to the French chamber. In Prussia it 
could be an object of no importance that a member 
of the house of Hohenzollern should occupy the 
throne of the most Catholic country in Europe. 
It was in the interest of civilization, and of Euro- 
pean peace and order, that Spain should consolidate 
her institutions; and it was almost impossible that 
this should he accomplished if a new monarchy 
were inaugurated, which was certain to excite 
jealousy and unfriendly feelings, if not hostile acts, 
on the part of her immediate and powerful neigh- 
2 A 
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bour. He tlierefore hoped tliat the king and his 
advisers would find it consistent with their views 
of what was advantageous for Spain, efifectually to 
discourage a project fraught with risk to the best 
intei'csts of that country. Lord Augustus Loftus, 
however, was cautioned to say nothing which could 
give ground for the supposition that the English 
government controverted, or even discussed, the 
abstract right of Spain to the choice of her own 
sovereign; and for his own information it was 
added, that they had not in any measure admitted 
that the assumption of the Spanish throne by 
Prince Leopold would justify the immediate resort 
to arms threatened by France. On that topic, 
however, he was not then to enter into communi- 
cation with the Prussian government. The ground- 
work of the representations which he was instructed 
to make was prudential. To considerations, how- 
ever, of that class, Earl Granville said he could 
not but add the reflection, that the secrecy with 
which the proceedings had been conducted as 
between the Spanish ministry and the prince who 
had been the object of their choice, seemed incon- 
sistent with the spirit of friendship or the rules 
of comity between nations, and had given, what 
the government could not but admit to be, so 
far as it went, just cause of offence. 

The following day (J uly 7) Lord Granville wrote 
to Mr. Layard at Madrid, calling his attention to 
the great disfavour with which the candidature of 
the prince had been received in Finance, and said 
that although her Majesty’s government had no 
desire to recommend any particular person what- 
ever to Spain as her future sovereign, or to interfere 
in any way with the choice of the Spanish nation ; 
still, entertaining as they did the strongest wish 
for the well-being of Spain, it was impossible that 
they should not feel anxious as to the consequences 
of the step thus taken by the provisional govern- 
ment, and they therefore wished him, whilst care- 
fully abstaining from employing any language 
calculated to offend them, to use every pressure 
upon them which in his judgment might contribute 
to induce them to abandon the project. 

Similar views were urgently impressed on the 
Spanish minister in London, who called on Lord 
Granville the same day; and it was forcibly repre- 
sented to him tliat the step, if persevered in, might, 
on the one hand, induce great European cala- 
mities, and on the other, was almost certain to 
render the relations of Spain with a power which 


was her immediate neighbour, of a painful, if not 
a hostile character. A monarchy inaugurated 
under such auspices would not consolidate the 
new institutions of the country, and. difficulties 
abroad would certainly find an echo in Spain itself. 
Senor Eances, the Spanish minister, explained that 
the project had not been intended as hostile to 
France; that it was the natural result of other com- 
binations which had failed ; and that it was to meet 
the ardent wish of the libeml party for the election 
of a king, in order to consolidate their institutions. 
He promised, however, to represent to his govern- 
ment, in as strong terms as were consistent with 
the respect due to them, the earnest wish of her 
Majesty’s government, that they would act in the 
matter with a view to the maintenance of peace in 
Europe, and the future welfare of Spain. ■ 

On July 8 Count Bernstorff, the ambassador 
of the North German Confederation at London, 
called on Lord Granville, and informed him 
that he had received letters from the king of 
Prussia, and also from Berlin and Count von 
Bismarck, from the general tenor of which it 
appeared that the reply of the North German 
government to the request first made to them by 
Prance, for explanation respecting the offer of the 
crown to Prince Leopold, was to the eflect that 
it was not an affair which concerned the Prussian 
court. They did not pretend to interfere with 
the independence of the Spanish nation, but left 
it to the Spaniards to settle their own affairs; 
and they were unable to give any information as 
to the negotiations which had passed between the 
provisional government of Madrid and the prince 
I of Hohenzollern. He added, that the North 
German government did not wish to interfere 
with the matter, but left it to the French to adopt 
what course they pleased; and the Prussian re- 
presentative at Paris had been directed to abstain 
from taking any part in it. The North German 
government had no desire for a war of succession, 
but if France chose to commence hostilities against 
them on account of the choice of a king made by 
Spain, such a proceeding on her part would be 
an evidence of a disposition to quarrel without 
any lawful cause. It was premature, however, to 
discuss the question as long as the Cortes had not 
decided on accepting Prince Leopold as king of 
Spainj still, if France chose to attack NK)rth 
Germany, that country would defend itself. 
Count Bernstorff went on to say that these views 
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were held by the North German government, and 
also by the king of Prussia. His Majesty, he 
added, was a stranger to the negotiations with 
Prince Leopold, but he -would not forbid the 
prince to accept the crown of Spain. The count 
dwelt much on the violent language of France. 
Lord Granville repeated to him the principal 
arguments of the despatch to Lord Loftus given 
above, and added that the position of North 
Germany was such that, while it need not yield 
to menace, it ought not to be swayed in another 
direction by hasty words uttered in a moment of 
great excitement, | 

The same day (July 8) Lord Granville sent 
Mr. Layard copies of the despatches just received 
from Lord Lyons, showing in what a very serious 
light the^matter was received by the French govern- 
ment, and how imminent was the risk of great 
calamities, if means could not be devised for avert- 
ing them. The provisional government of Spain 
would not, he was sure, wish to do anything which 
would be unnecessarily o-ffensive to Prance, from 
whom they had received much consideration in 
the crisis through which their country was passing. 
In turning their thoughts to the prince of Hohen- 
zollern they probably looked at the matter in an 
exclusively Spanish, and not in a European point 
of view ; and being convinced of the necessity of 
the speedy re-establishment of a monarchy, and 
disheartened by the successive obstacles which 
they had encountered in attempting to bring it 
about, they turned their attention to a prince who 
might be ready to accept the crown, and who, in 
other respects, might be acceptable to the Spanish 
people. Her Majesty’s government could quite 
understand that the excitement which their choice, 
looked at from a European point of view, had called 
forth, was unexpected by the provisional govern- 
ment, whose wish, they felt sure, could never be 
to connect the restoration of the monarchy in their 
country with a general disturbance of the peace 
of Europe, and which could not fail to be fraught 
with danger to Spain itself. The English govern- 
ment had no wish to press their own ideas upon 
the government of Spain; but they believed it 
would have been unfriendly to have abstained from 
thus laying before them some of the prudential 
reasons which seemed to them of vital importance 
to the best interests of their country. They hoped 
that their doing so would be accepted as the best 
evidence of their anxiety for the greatness and 


prosperity of Spain, and of their admiration of the 
wise course of improvement which had been 
inaugurated under the provisional goyernnient; and 
they trusted that this frank communication might 
induce the Spanish government to avoid all pre- 
cipitation, and devise some means, consistent with 
their dignity and honour, to put an end to the 
cause of dissension. 

On the same day (July 8) Lord Lyons had an 
interview with the Duo de Gramont in Paris, 
when the latter expressed great satisfaction with 
a report he had received from M. de Lavalette, of 
the conversation between him and Lord Granville 
on the 6th, and desired that his best thanks 
should be conveyed to him for the friendly feeling 
he had manifested towards France. lie then went 
on to say he was still without any answer from 
Prussia, and that this silence rendered it impossible 
for the French government to abstain any longer 
from making military preparations. Some steps 
in this direction had been already taken, and the 
next day the military authorities would begin in 
earnest. The movements of troops would be settled 
at the council to be held at St. Cloud in the morn- 
ing. On Lord Lyons manifesting some surprise 
and regret at the rapid pace at which the French 
government seemed to be proceeding, M. de 
Gramont insisted that it was impossible for them 
I to delay any longer. They had reason to know — 

I indeed, he said, the Spanish ministers did not 
deny it— that the king of Prussia had been 
' cognizant of the negotiation between Marshal Prim 
and the prince of Hohenzollern from the first. 
It was therefore incumbent upon his Majesty, if 
he desired to show friendship towards France, to 
prohibit formally the acceptance of the crown by 
a prince of his house. Silence or an evasive 
answer would be equivalent to a refusal. Tt could 
not be said that the quarrel was of France’s 
seeking. On the contrary, from the battle of 
Sadowa up to this incident, France had shown 
a patience, a moderation, and a conciliatory spirit 
which had, in the opinion . of a vast number of 
Frenchmen, been carried much too far. Now, 
when all was tranquil, and the irritation caused by 
the aggrandizement of Prussia was gradually sub- 
siding, the Prussians, in defiance of the feelings 
and of the interest of France, endeavoured to 
establish one of their princes beyond the Pyrenees. 
This aggression it was impossible for France to 
put up with. It was earnestly to be hoped that 
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the king would eflFace the impression it had made, 
bj openly forbidding the prince to go to Spain. 

There was another solution of the question to | 
which the Due de Gramont begged Lord Lyons 
to call the particular attention of the English 
government. The prince of Hohenzollern might 
of his own accord abandon his pretensions to the 
Spanish crown. He must surely have accepted the 
offer of it in the hope of doing good to his adopted 
country. When he saw that his accession would 
bring domestic and foreign war upon his new 
country, while it would plunge the country of his 
birth, and indeed all Europe, into hostilities, he 
would certainly hesitate to make himself responsible 
for such calamities. If this view of the subject 
were pressed upon him, he could not but feel that 
honour and duty required him to sacrifice the idle 
ambition of ascending a throne on which it was 
plain he could never be secure. 

A voluntary renunciation on the part of the 
prince would, M. de Gramont thought, he a most 
fortunate solution of difficult and intricate questions ; 
and he hoped the English government would use 
all their influence to secure it. 

These views were at once communicated to Lord 
Granville, and hopes were entertained that an 
amicable arrangement of the difficulty might soon 
be found. . On the next day Lord Granville wrote 
to Lord Lyons diTecting him to urge forbearance, 
and in another despatch, written on the same day, 
he said her Majesty’s government regretted the 
tenor of the observations successively made in the 
French Chambers and in the French press, which 
tended to excite rather than allay the angry feelings 
which had been aroused in France, and might 
probably call forth similar feelings in Germany 
and Spain ; and their regret had been increased by 
the intimation now given by the Due de Gramont 
that military preparations would forthwith be 
made. Such a course, they feared, was calculated 
to render abortive the attempts which the English 
government were making to bring about an ami- 
cable settlement, and was calculated to raise the 
serious question as to the expediency of making 
any further efibrts at that time for the purpose, 
which such precipitate action on the part of France 
could hardly fail to render nugatory, and of rather 
reserving such efforts- for a future time, when the 
parties most directly interested might be willing 
to second them by moderation and forbearance in 
the support of their respective views. When 


these opinions were represented to the Due de 
Gramont on the following day, he told Lord 
Lyons that in this matter the French ministers 
were following, not leading, the nation. Public 
opinion would not admit of their doing less than 
they had done. As regarded military prepara- 
tions, common prudence required that they should 
not be behindhand. In the midst of a profound 
calm, when the French cabinet and Chamber 
were employed in reducing their military budget, 
Prussia exploded upon them this mine which she 
had prepared in secret. It was necessary that 
France should be at least as forward as Prussia in 
military preparations. 

He said the question now stood exactly thus 
The king of Prussia had told M. Benedetti on the 
previous evening that he had in fact con|ented to 
the prince of Hohenzollern’s accepting the crown 
of Spain; and that, having given his consent, it 
would be difficult for him now to withdraw it. 
His Majesty had added, however, that he wonld 
confer with the prince, and would give a definitive 
answer to Prance when he had done so. 

Thus, M. de Gramont observed, two things were 
clear: first, that the king of Prussia was a consent- 
ing party to the acceptance of the crown by the 
prince; and, secondly, that the prince’s decision to 
persist in his acceptance, or to retire, would be 
made in concert with his Majesty, so that the 
affair was, beyond all controversy, one between 
Prance and the Prussian sovereign. 

The French government would, M. de Gramont 
added, defer for a short time longer (for twenty- 
four hours, for instance) those great ostensible 
preparations for war, such as calling out the 
reserves, which would inflame public feeling in 
Prance. All essential preparations must, however, 
be carried on unremittingly. The French ministers 
would be unwise if they ran any risk of allowing 
Prussia to gain time by dilatory pretexts. 

Finally, he told Lord Lyons that he might 
report to Lord Granville that if the prince of 
Hohenzollern should, on the advice of the king of 
Prussia, withdraw his acceptance of the crown, 
the whole affair would be at an end. He did 
not, however, conceal that if, on the other hand, 
the prince, after his conference with the king, 
persisted in coming forward as a candidate for 
the throne of Spain, Prance would forthwith declare 
war against Prussia. 

The next day (July 11) Lord Lyons had another 
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interview witli the Duo de Gramont, and stated 
that the information which had been received 
from Spain and other quarters, gave good reason 
to hope that peaceful means would be found for 
putting an end, once for all, to the candidature of 
the prince; and he urged that, this being the case, 
it would be lamentable that France -should rush 
into a war, the cause for which might be removed 
by a little patience. M. de Gramont replied that 
the French ministers were already violently re- 
proached, by the deputies and the public, with 
tardiness and want of spirit. Any further delay 
would seriously damage their position; and there 
were military considerations much more important, ! 
which counselled immediate action. The govern- 
ment had, however, determined to make another 
sacrifice* to the cause of peace. No answer had 
yet reached them from the king of Prussia. They 
would, nevertheless, wait another day, although by 
so doing they would render themselves one of the 
most unpopular governments which had ever been 
seen in France. Lord Lyons replied that the un- 
popularity would be of very short duration, and 
that the best title which the ministry could have 
to public esteem, would be to obtain a settlement 
of the question, to the honour and advantage of 
France, without bloodshed. In reporting this con- 
versation to Lord Granville, Lord Lyons stated it 
was quite true that the war party had become more 
exacting. It had, in fact, already raised a cry that 
the settlement of the Hohenzollern question would 
not be sufficient, and that France must demand 
satisfaction on the subject of the treaty of Prague. 

In a despatch from Madrid, written on July 
1 2 , Mr. Layard said the Spanish government 
fully appreciated the consideration and friendly 
feeling of that of England, and the equitable and 
impartial tone of their despatches. They main- 
tained, however, that they had become involved 
in the difficulty most unwittingly; that they never 
entertained the remotest thought of entering into 
a Prussian alliance, or into any combination hos- 
tile or unfriendly to France.; and they were most 
desirous of withdrawing from the position in which 
they had unfortunately placed themselves, if they 
could do so consistently with the honour and dig- 
nity of the country. At Mr. Layard’s request they 
promised to make a communication to this effect 
10 the European powers, as they were desirous 
to come to any arrangement which might save 
Europe from the calamities of a wan In an 


interview, General Prim the same day personally 
desired Mr. Layard to thank the English govern- 
ment for its good offices, and disclaimed in the 
most energetic way any intention to take a step 
hostile to France. He said that he himself was inti- 
mately connected with France and Frenchmen; he 
had experienced great kindness from the emperor ; 
had married and had many relations in that coun- 
try; and was consequently the last man to wish to 
menace or offend France or her ruler. He also 
desired Mr. Layard to remind the English govern- 
ment of the great difficulties of his position ; that 
when, after the revolution, Spain was without a 
king, and he was going from door to door in search 
of one, no European government gave him any 
help, and that he was everywhere repulsed. But 
when the Cortes and the country had insisted upon 
having a king, and when, after having been accused 
of wishing to maintain the interregnum for personal 
objects, he had at last succeeded in finding the only 
eligible candidate, he was immediately accused of 
having laid a deep plot against France, and of 
having sought to violate the international law of 
Europe. He repudiated in the strongest terms 
any desire of secrecy in order to deceive France or 
any other power: the reserve which had been main- 
tained during the negotiations was absolutely neces- 
sary to save the country from the humiliation of 
making overtures to a fresh candidate, which 
might be again refused. 

It was on this day (July 12) that the candi- 
dature of Prince Leopold was withdrawn, and 
Lord Lyons then had another interview with 
the Due de Gramont on the subject. The latter 
said the king of Prussia was neither courteous 
nor satisfactory. His Majesty disclaimed all con- 
nection with the offer of the crown of Spain 
to the Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern, and de- 
clined to advise the prince to withdraw his accept- 
ance. On the other hand, Prince Leopold's father 
had formally announced in the name of his son 
that the acceptance was withdrawn. In fact, the 
prince had sent a copy of a telegram which he had 
despatched to Marshal Prim, declaring that his 
son's candidature was at an end. 

The duke said that this state of things was very 
embarrassing to the French government. On the 
one hand, public opinion was so much excited in 
France that it was doubtful whether the ministry 
would not be overthrown if it went down to the 
Chamber the next day, and announced that it 
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regarded tile afiair as finished, without haying 
obtained some more complete satisfaction from 
Prussia. On the other hand, the renunciation of 
the crown by Prince Leopold put an end to the 
original cause of the dispute . The most satisfactory 
part of the affair was, he said, that Spain was, at 
all events, now quite clear of the transaction. The 
quarrel, if any quarrel existed, was confined to 
Prance and Prussia. 

Lord Lyons did not conceal from the Due de 
Gramont his surprise and regret that the French 
government should hesitate for a moment to accept 
the renunciation of the prince as a settlement of 
the difficulty. He reminded him pointedly of the 
assurance which he had formerly authorized him 
to give to the English government that if the 
prince withdrew his candidature the affair would 
be terminated; and he also urged as strongly as he 
could all the reasons which would render a with- 
drawal on his part from this assurance painful 
and disquieting to that government. Moreover, 
too, he pointed out that the renunciation wholly 
changed the position of Prance. If war occurred, 
all Europe would say that it was the fault of 
Prance ; that Prance inshed into it without any 
substantial cause— merely from pride and resent- 
ment. One of the advantages of the former posi- 
tion of Prance was, that the quarrel rested on a cause 
in which the feelings of Germany were very little 
concerned, and German interests not at all. Now 
Prussia might well expect to rally all Germany to 
resist an attack which could be attributed to no 
other motives than ill-will and jealousy on the part 
of Prance, and a passionate desire to humiliate 
her neighbour. In fact, Lord Lyons said, Prance 
would have public opinion throughout the world 
against her, and her antagonist would have all the 
advantage of being manifestly forced into the war 
in self-defence to repel an attack. If there should 
at the first moment be some disappointment felt in 
Prance, in the Chamber, and in the country, he 
could not but think that the ministry would in a 
very short time stand better with both if it con- 
tented itself with the diplomatic triumph it had 
acHeved, and abstained from plunging the nation 
into a war for which there was certainly no avow- 
able motive. 

After much discussion, the Due de Gramont 
said a final resolution must be come to at a council 
which would be held in presence of the emperor the 
next day, and the result would he announced to the 


Chamber immediately afterwards. He should not, 
he said, be able to see him (Lord Lyons) between 
the council and his appearance in the Chamber, 
but he assured him that due weight should be 
given to the opinion he had offered on behalf of 
the Enghsh government. 

The result of this interview was made knowm at 
once to the English cabinet, and Lord Granville 
immediately wrote regretting that the renuncia- 
tion had not been accepted as a settlement of the 
question, and said he felt bound to impress upon 
the French government the immense responsibility 
'which would rest on France if she should seek to 
enlarge the grounds of quarrel, by declining to 
accept the withdrawal of Prince Leopold as a 
satisfactory solution of the question. With regard 
to the statement made by the Due de Gramont in 
the Corps Legislatif, that all the cabinets to which 
the French government had referred the subject 
appeared to admit that the grievances complained 
of by France were legitimate, he said such a 
statement was not applicable to her Majesty’s 
government. He had expressed regret at an 
occurrence which had, at all events, given rise 
to great excitement in the imperial government 
and French nation; but he had carefully abstained 
from admitting that the carise ■was sufficient to 
warrant the intentions which had been announced, 
while, at the same time, he had deprecated pre- 
cipitate action, and recommended that no means 
should be left untried by which any interraption 
of the general peace could be averted. 

In an interview with the French ambassador 
the same day (July 13), Lord Granville earnestly 
entreated him to represent to his government 
that her Majesty’s government thought, after their 
exertions at the request of France, they bad a 
right to urge on the imperial government not to 
take the great responsibility of quarrelling about 
forms, when they had obtained the full substance 
of. what they desired, and which M. cle Gramont 
had told Lord Lyons, if obtained, would put an 
end to everything. All the nations of Europe 
had now declared their ardent wish that peace 
should be maintained between Prussia and France, 
and her Majesty’s government believed that the 
imperial government would not give the slightest 
pretence to those who might endeavour to show 
that France was desirous of going to war without 
an absolute necessity. 

The same day Lord Lyons, in a letter which 
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was sent specially to St. Cloud, and delivered at 
the table at wliicli tlie ministers were, still sitting 
in council, in the presence of the emperor, again 
urged upon the Due de Gramont in the most 
friendly, but at the same time most pressing, 
manner, to accept the renunciation of the prince 
as a satisfactory settlement ; and in a personal 
interview with him in the afternoon — just 
after his statement in the Corps Legislatif, that 
although the candidature of the prince was 
withdrawn, the negotiations with Prussia were 
not concluded — -he expressed liis surprise and 
regret that his declaration to the Chamber had 
not consisted of a simple announcement that 
the whole question with Prussia, as well as 
with Spain, was peaceably settled. The duke said 
he would explain in a few words the position taken 
up by the government of the emperor. The Spanish 
ambassador had formally announced to him that 
the candidature of Prince Leopold had been with- 
drawn. This put an end to all question with 
Spain. Spain ^vas no longer a party concerned. 
But from Prussia France had obtained nothing, 
literally nothing. He then read to Lord Lyons 
a telegram, stating that the emperor of Russia had 
written to the king of Prussia soliciting him to order 
the prince of Hohenzollern to withdraw his accept- 
ance of the crown, and had, moreover, expressed 
himself in most friendly terms to France, and 
manifested a most earnest desire to avert a war. 
The king of Prussia, M. de Gramont went on 
to say, had refused to comply with this request from 
his imperial nephew, and had not given a word 
of explanation to France. His Majesty had, he 
repeated, done nothing, absolutely nothing. France 
would not take ofience at this. She would not 
call upon his Majesty to make her any amends. 
The king had authorized the prince of Hohenzollern 
to accept the crown of Spain ; all that France now 
asked was, that his Majesty would forbid the prince 
to alter at any future time his decision. Surely 
it was but reasonable that France should take 
some precautions against a repetition of what 
had occurred when Prince Leopold’s brother re- 
paired to Bucharest. It was not to be supposed 
that France would run the risk of Prince Leopold 
suddenly presenting himself in Spain, and appeal- 
ing to the chivalry of the Spanish people. Still 
Prance did not call upon Prussia to prevent the 
prince from going to Spain ; all she desired was 
that the king should forbid him to change his 


present resolution to withdraw his candidature. If 
his Majesty would do this, the whole affair would 
be absolutely and entirely at an end. 

Lord Lyons asked him whether he authorized 
him categorically to state to his government, in 
the name of the government of the emperor, that 
in this case the whole difficulty would be com- 
pletely disposed of. He said, Undoubtedly;” and 
on a sheet of paper wrote the following memoran- 
dum, which he placed in the hand of the English 
ambassador: — 

“Nous demandons au roi de Prusse de d^fendre 
au prince de Plolienzollern de revenir sur sa reso- 
lution. S’il le fait, tout I’incident est termind,” 
(“ We ask the king of Prussia to forbid the prince 
of Plolienzollern to alter his resolution. If he 
does so, the whole matter is settled.” ) 

Lord Lyons observed to the duke that he could 
hardly conceive the French government really 
apprehended that, after all that had occurred, 
Prince Leopold would again offer himself as a 
candidate, or be accepted by the Spanish govern- 
ment if he did; to which the duke replied that he 
was bound to take precautions against such an 
occurrence, and that if the king refused to issue 
the simple prohibition which was demanded, France 
could only suppose that designs hostile to her 
were entertained, and must take her measures 
accordingly. Finally, he asked whether France 
could count upon the good offices of England to 
help her in obtaining from the king this prohibi- 
tion; to which Lord Lyons said that nothing could 
exceed the desire of her Majesty’s government to 
effect a reconciliation between France and Prussia, 
but that, of course, he could not take upon himself 
to answer offhand, without reference to the govern- 
ment, a specific question of that kind. 

The substance of this was at once telegraphed 
to Lord Granville, and the following day Lord 
Lyons was informed that, in the opinion of the 
English government, a demand on Prussia for 
an engagement covering the future could not 
be justly made by France. Nevertheless, and 
although they considered that France, having 
obtained the substance of what she required, ought 
not in any case to insist to extremities upon the 
form in which it was obtained, they had at once 
and urgently recommended to the king of Prussia, 
that if the French demand was waived, he should 
communicate to France his consent to the re- 
nunciation of Prince Leopold, This renunciation 
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liad been placed before tlie king on bebalf of tbe 
Englisb government, in the following terms; 
namely, that as his Majesty had consented to the 
acceptance by Prince Leopold of the Spanish 
crown, and had thereby, in a certain sense, become 
a party to the arrangement, so he might with 
perfect * dignity communicate to the French 
government his consent to the withdrawal of the 
acceptance, if France should waive her demand for 
an engagement covering the future. Such a com- 
munication, made at the suggestion of a friendly 
power, would be a further and the strongest proof 
of the king s desire for the maintenance of the 
peace of Europe. 

On July 13 Lord Augustus Loftus had an inter- 
view with Count von Bismarck, and congratulated 
him on the apparent solution of the crisis by the 
spontaneous renunciation of the prince of Hohen- 
zollern. The count, however, appeared somewhat 
doubtful as to whether this solution would prove a 
settlement of the difference with France. He told 
Lord Augustus Loftus that the extreme moderation 
evinced by the king of Prussia under the menacing 
tone of the French government, and the courteous 
reception by his Majesty of Count Benedetti at 
Ems, after the severe language held to Prussia 
both officially and in the French press, was pro- 
ducing throughout Prussia general indignation. 
He had that morning, he said, received telegrams 
from Bremen, Konigsberg, and other places, ex- 
pressing strong disapprobation of the conciliatory 
course pursued by the king of Prussia at Bins, and 
requiring that the honour of the country should 
not be sacrificed. 

The count then expressed a wish that the Eng- 
lish government should take some opportunity, 
possibly by a declaration in Parliament, of express- 
ing their satisfaction at the solution of the Spanish 
difficulty by the spontaneous act of Prince Leopold, 
and of bearing public testimony to the calm and 
wise moderation of the king of Prussia, his govern- 
ment, and of the public press. He adverted to 
the declaration made by the Due de Grammont to 
the Corps Legislatif, that the powers of Europe 
had recognized the just grounds of France in the 
demand addressed to the Prussian government;” 
and he was, therefore, anxious that some public 
testimony should be given that the powers who had 
used their *^bons offices” to urge on the Prussian 
government a renunciation by Prince Leopold, 
should likewise express their appreciation of the 


peaceful and conciliatory disposition manifested by 
the king of Prussia. He added that intelligence had 
been received from Paris (though not officially from 
Baron Werther), to the effect that the solution of 
the Spanish difficulty would not suffice to content 
the French government, and that other claims 
would he advanced. If such were the case, he 
said, it was evident that the question of the suc- 
cession to the Spanish throne was but a mere 
pretext, and that the real object of France was to 
seek a revenge for Iioiiiggratz. 

The feeling of the German nation, said Count von 
Bismarck, was that they were fully equal to cope 
with France, and they were as confident as the 
French might be of military success. The con- 
viction, therefore, in Prussia and in Germany was, 
that they should accept no humiliation . or insult 
fi'om Prance, . and that, if unjustly provoked, they 
should accept the combat. But, said he, we do 
not wish for war, and we have proved, and shall 
continue to prove, our peaceful disposition ; at the 
same time we cannot allow the French to have 
the start of us as regards armaments. He had, 
said he, positive information that military prepara- 
tions had been made, and were making, in France 
for war. Large stores of munition were being 
concentrated, large purchases of hay and other 
materials necessary for a campaign being made, 
and horses rapidly collected. If these continued, 
they should be obliged to ask the French govern- 
ment for explanations as to their object and mean- 
ing. After what had occurred they would be 
compelled to require some assurance, some guar- 
antee, that they would not he subjected to a sudden 
attack ; and must know that this Spanish difficulty 
once removed, there were no other lurking designs 
which might burst upon them like a thunderstorm. 

The count further stated that unless some 
such assurance were given by France to the 
European powers, or in an official form, that 
the present solution of the Spanish question 
was a final and satisfactory settlement of the 
French demands, and that iio further claims would 
; be raised ; and if, further, a withdrawal or a 
satisfactory explanation of the menacing language 
held by the Due de Gramont were not made, 
the Prussian government would he obliged to seek 
explanations from France. It was impossible, he 
said, that Prussia could rest, tamely and quietly, 
under the affront offered to the king and to the 
nation by the insulting language of the French 
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government. He could not, he said, hold com- 
munication with the French ambassador after the 
menaces addressed to Prussia by the French minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs in the face of Europe. In 
communicating these views to Lord Granville, Lord 
Augustus Loftus said he would perceive that unless 
some timely counsel, or friendly hand, could inter- 
vene to appease the irritation between the two 
governments, the breach, in lieu of being closed by 
the solution of the Spanish difficulty, was likely 
to become wider. It was evident to him, he said, 
that Count von Bismarck and the Prussian minis- 
try regretted the courteous attitude and modera- j 
tion shown by the king towards Count Benedetti, 
thinking that after the menacing language used in 
France with regard to Prussia he ought not to 
have received him at all ; and in vie w of the public 
opinion of Germany, they felt the necessity of 
taking some decided measures for the safeguard 
and honour of the nation. The only means, he 
thought, which could pacify the wounded pride 
of the German nation, and restore confidence in 
the maintenance of peace, would be a declara- 
tion of the French government that the incident 
of the Spanish difficulty had been satisfactorily 
adjusted; and in rendering justice to the moderate 
and peaceful disposition of the king of Prussia 
and his government, a formal statement that the 
good relations existing between the two states 
were not likely to be again exposed to any dis- 
turbance. He greatly feared that if no mediating 
influences could be successfully brought to bear 
on the French government to appease the irritation 
against Prussia, and to counsel moderation, war 
would be inevitable. 

These views from Prussia were communicated 
to the English Foreign Office on 13th July, but 
did not reach there until the 15th. As previously 
stated, on the previous day, 14th July, Lord 
Granville had telegraphed to Berlin, and recom- 
mended the king of Prussia to communicate to 
Prance his consent to Prince Leopold’s renunci- 
ation, if, on her part, France would withdraw her 
demand of a guarantee for the future. The sug- 
gestion was declined ; and Count von Bismarck 
expressed his regret that her Majesty’s government 
should have made a proposal which it would be 
impossible for him to recommend to the king for 
his acceptance. In justification of the reasonable- 
ness of the plan suggested by the English govern- 
ment it should, however, be stated, that when the 


facts became rightly known it transpired that, in 
his communication with M. Benedetti at Ems on 
the previous day, as described in the preceding 
chapter, the king had himself voluntarily taken the 
identical course they recommended. When declin- 
ing the suggestion, Count von Bismarck told Lord 
Augustus Loftus that Prussia had shown, under a 
public menace from France, a calmness and modera- 
tion which would render further concession on her 
part equivalent to a submission to the arbitrary will 
of her rival, and would be viewed as a humiliation 
which the national feeling throughout Germany 
would certainly repudiate. Under the irritation 
caused by the menaces of Prance, the whole of 
Germany had arrived at the conclusion that war, 
even under the most difficult circumstances, would 
be preferable to the submission of their king to any 
further demands. The Prussian government, as 
such, had nothing to do with the acceptance of the 
candidature of Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern, 
and had not even been cognizant of it. They 
could not, therefore, balance their assent to such 
acceptance by their assent to its withdrawal. A 
demand for interference on the part of a sovereign 
in a matter of purely private character could not, 
they considered, be made the subject of public 
communication between governments ; and as tbe 
original pretext for such a demand was to be found 
in the candidature itself, it could no longer be 
necessary now that the candidature had been 
renounced. 

The fatal telegram, detailing the supposed insult 
to the French amhassador at Ems, arrived in Paris 
on July 13, and in a despatch sent on the follow- 
ing day Lord Lyons thus reported the change 
which immediately occurred in public feeling : — 

“Pms, July 14, 1870. 

My Lord,— -In my despatch of yesterday I com- 
municated to your lordship the account given to 
me by the Due de Gramont of the state of the 
question regarding the acceptance of the crown of 
Spain by Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern, and the 
recent withdrawal of that acceptance. 

“My despatch was sent off at the usual hour, 
7 o’clock in the evening. During the early part 
of the night which followed, the hope that it 
might yet be possible to preserve peace gained 
some strength. It was understood that the re- 
nunciation of his pretensions by Prince Leopold 
himself had come to confirm that made on his 
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beHalf by Ms fatlier, and that the Spanisli govern- 
ment had formally declared to the government of 
Prance that the candidature of the prince was at 
an end. The language of influential members of 
the cabinet was more pacific, and it was thought 
possible that some conciliatory intelligence might 
arrive from Prussia, and enable the government 
to pronounce the whole question to be at an end. 

“ But in the morning all was changed. A | 
telegram was received from the French charg4 i 
d’affiires at Berlin, stating that an article had 
appeared in the Prussian ministerial organ, the 
North German Gazette^ to the effect that the 
French ambassador had requested the king to 
promise never to allow a Hohenzollern to be a 
candidate for the throne of Spain, and that his 
Majesty had thereupon refused to receive the am- 
bassador, and sent him word by an aide-de-camp 
that he had nothing more to say to him. 

“ The intelligence of the publication of this article 
completely changed the view taken by the French 
government of the state of the question. The 
emperor came into Paris from St. Cloud, and held 
a council at the Tuileries ; and it was considered 
certain that a declaration hostile to Prussia would 
be addressed at once by the government to the 
Chambers. 

“ I made every possible endeavour to see the Due 
de Gramont, but was unable to do so. I sent 
him, however, a most pressing message by the 
chief of his cabinet, begging him, in the name of 
her Majesty’s government, not to rush precipitately 
into extreme measures, and, at all events, not to 
commit the government by a premature declaration 
to the Chambers. It would, I represented, be more 
prudent, and at the same time more dignified, to 
postpone addressing the Chambers at least until 
the time originally fixed — ^that is to say, until 
to-morrow. 

“ In the meantime, although the news of the 
appearance of the article in the North German 
Gazette had not become generally known, the 
public excitement was so great, and so much irri- 
tation existed in the army, that it became doubtful 
whether the government could withstand the cry 
for war, even if it were able to announce a decided 
diplomatic success. It was felt that when the 
Prussian article appeared in the Paris evening 
papers it would be very difficult to restrain the 
anger of the people, and it was generally thought 
that the government would feel bound to appease 


the public impatience by formally declaring its 
intention to resent the conduct of Prussia. 

“The sittings of the Legislative Body and the 
Senate have, however, passed over without any 
communication being made on the subject, and 
thus no irretrievable step has yet been taken by 
the government. 

I cannot, however, venture to give your lord- 
ship any hope that war will now he avoided. I 
shall continue to do all that is possible, in the 
name of her Majesty’s government, to avert this 
great calamity ; but I am bound to say that there 
is the most serious reason to apprehend that an 
announcement nearly equivalent to a declaration 
of war will be made in the Chambers to-morrow. 


I have, &c., 


“LYONS.” 


Tne next day M. Oliivier made, in the Corps 
L4gislatif, a statement equivalent to a declaration 
of war; and shortly afterwards Lord Lyons had 
another interview with the Due de Gramont, 
when the latter desired him to express to the British 
government the thanks of the government of the 
emperor for the friendly endeavours which they 
had made to effect a satisfactory solution of the 
question with Prussia. The good offices of her 
Majesty’s ministers had, however, he said, been 
made of no effect by the last acts of the Prussian 
government, who had deliberately insulted 
Prance by declaring to the public that the 
king had afironted the French ambassador. It 
was evidently the intention of the government of 
Prussia to take credit with the people of Germany 
for having acted with haughtiness and discourtesy, 
to humiliate France. Not only had the statement 
so offensive to France been published by the govern- 
ment in its accredited newspaper, hut it had been 
communicated officially by telegraph to the Prussian 
agents throughout Europe. Until this had been 
done, the duke said, the negotiation had been par- 
ticularly private. It had, from the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, been carried on directly 
with the king of Prussia. The Prussian minister for 
foreign affairs, Count von Bismarck, had been in the 
country, and it had been impossible to approach him. 
The acting minister, Herr von Thiele, professed 
to know nothing of the subject, and to consider 
it as a matter concerning, not the Prussian govern- 
ment, but the king personally. Although the 
distinction was not in principle admissible, still it 
obliged Prance to treat with the king directly, and 
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the Frencli ambassador had been sent to wait upon 
his Majesty at Ems. The negotiation had not 
proceeded satisfactorily, but so long as it remained 
private there were hopes of bringing it to a satis- 
factory conclusion. Nor, indeed, had the king 
really treated M. Benedetti with the rough dis- 
courtesy which had been boasted of by the Prussian 
government. But that government had now chosen 
to declare to Germany and to Europe, that France 
had been affronted in the person of her ambassador. 
It was this boast which was the gravamen of the 
offence. It constituted an insult which no nation 
of any spirit could brook, and rendered it, much to 
the regret of the French government, impossible 
to take into consideration the mode of settling the 
original matter in dispute which was recommended 
by the English cabinet. 

Lord Lyons having, at Lord Granville's request, 
called the attention of the duke to the statement 
made by him in the Chamber, that all the cabinets 
to whom he had applied had appeared to admit that 
the complaints of France were legitimate; the 
duke affirmed that he certainly intended to include 
the government of Great Britain in the statement, 
and that he must confess he stiH thought that he 
was perfectly justified in doing so. In fact, he 
said, the friendly efforts made, under Lord Gran- 
ville's instructions, by her Majesty's minister at 
Madrid to get the candidature of Prince Leopold 
set aside, and the representations made for the 
same purpose by her Majesty’s government In other 
countries, surely indicated that they considered 
that France had reason to complain of the selection 
of this prince, and the circumstances which had 
attended it. 

Lord Lyons reminded the duke that the English 
government had throughout carefully abstained 
from admitting that this matter was sufficient to 
warrant a resort to extreme measures: to which 
he replied, that neither did his statement in the 
Chamber imply that the governments to which he 
alluded had made any such admission. The state- 
ment had been made at a comparatively early stage 
of the negotiation, and before the insult which had 
rendered extreme measures necessary. Finally, he 
said, he knew the English way of proceeding, and 
was aware that the English detested war, and there- 
fore were not disposed to look favourably upon those 
who were the first to commence hostilities. StiU, he 
trusted that France would not lose the sympathy 
of England. Lord Lyons said that if her Majesty’s 


government had not been able to take exactly the 
same view of this unhappy dispute as the govern- 
ment of the emperor, he thought that they had, 
nevertheless, given most substantial proofs of 
friendship in the earnest endeavours they had made 
to obtain satisfaction for France. He could not 
deny that her Majesty’s government had reason to 
feel disappointed, not to say hurt. They had 
been led to believe that the withdrawal of the 
prince of Hohenzollern from all pretensions to the 
crown of Spain was all that France desired. They 
had exerted themselves to the utmost to obtain 
this, and were then told that Prance required 
more. However this might be, there was, he 
said in conclusion, most certainly no diminution of 
the friendly feeling which had now for so many 
years existed between the two governments and 
the two nations. 

As a last resource, on 15th July Lord Granville 
wrote simultaneously to the English ambassadors 
at Paris and Berlin, expressing bis deep regret 
that the breaking out of war between the two 
countries seemed imminent. But being anxious 
not to neglect the slightest chance of averting it, 
the English government appealed to the twenty- 
third protocol of the conferences held at Paris in 
the year 1856, in which “ Les pl^nipotentiaires 
I n'h^sitent pas a exprimer, au nom de leurs gou- 
I vernements, le voeu que les etats entre lesquels ; 
s’dleverait un dissentiment s^rieux, avant d'en 
appeler aux armes, eussent recours, en tant que les 
circonstances admettraient, aux bons offices d’une : 
puissance amie." The plenipotentiaries do not 
hesitate to express, in the name of their govern- . 
ments, their strong desire that states between j 
which any serious difference may arise, before | 
appealing to arms, should have recourse, so far as 
circumstances will admit, to the good offices of a 
friendly power.”] And they felt themselves the 
more warranted in doing so, inasmuch as the ques- 
tion in regard to which the two powers were at 
issue had been brought within narrow limits. 

Her Majesty's government, therefore, suggested 
to France and to Prussia, in identical terms, that 
before proceeding to extremities they should have | 
recourse to the good offices of some friendly power 
or powers acceptable to both; the English govern- ' 
ment being ready to take any part which might be 
desired in the matter. : 

This well-intentioned effort on the part of Eng- ; 
land was decisively but courteously rejected by 5 
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botli countries. M. de Gramont thanked the states than himself; and he was convinced that If 
English government for the sentiment which had Prance counted on the sympathies of those states, 
prompted the step, hut said he must recall to their she would make a great mistake. With a view, 
mind that in recording their wish in the protocols, therefore, to discourage her from looking to any- 
the Congress of Paris did not profess to impose thing like support from that quarter, he had thought 
it in an imperative manner on the powers, which it well, in the interests of peace, to bring this 
alone remained the judges of the requirements conviction to her knowledge, 
of their honour and their interests. This was War having thus been actually brought about, 
expressly laid down by Lord Clarendon, after the notwithstanding all they had done to avert it, 
observations offered by the Austrian plenipo- the English government turned their attention 
tentiary. However disposed they might be to to securing the rights of neutrals. Renewed 
accept/the good ofEces of a friendly power, and assurances that the neutrality of Belgium, Hoi- 
especially England, France could not now accede land, and Switzerland would be respected were 
to the offer of the cabinet of Loudon. In face of given by both Prance and Prussia. Time was also 
the refusal of the king of Prussia to give the French requested for neutral vessels, and protection for 
government the guarantees which his policy had neutral property; and both powers at once conceded 
forced them to demand, in order to prevent the everything on those points that could, with good 
recurrence of dynastic aims dangerous to their grace, be asked. French vessels which were in 
security, and of the offence which the cabinet of German ports at the beginning of the war, or 
Berlin had added to this refusal, the care of the which entered such ports subsequently, before 
dignity of Prance allowed no other course. At being informed of the outbreak, were allowed to 
the eve of a rupture which the kind efforts of remain six weeks, reckoned from the outbreak of 
friendly powers had been unable to avert, public the war, and to take in their cargoes, or to unload 
opinion in England would, he believed, recognize them. In Prance the period allowed was thirty 
that under the circumstances the emperor’s days. They were provided with safe-conducts to 
government had no longer a choice in its decisions, enable them to return freely to their ports, or to 
On the other hand, Count Bismarck said, the king proceed direct to their destination. Vessels which 
of Prussia’s sincere love of peace, which no one had shipped cargoes for Prance, and on account 
had had a better opportunity of knowing than the of French subjects, in enemy’s or neutral ports 
English government, rendered him at all times previously to the declaration of war, were declared 
disposed to accept any negotiation which had for to be not liable to capture, but were allowed to 
its object to secure peace on a basis acceptable to land freely their cargoes in ports of the empire, 
the honotir and national convictions of Germany; and to receive safe-conducts to return to the ports 
but the possibility of entering into a negotiation to which they belonged. The French government, 
of this nature could only be acquired by a previous however, declined to extend to the enemy’s vessels, 
assurance of the willingness of France to enter into with neutral cargoes, the same privileges granted 
it also. France took the Initiative in the direction to them with French cargoes. It was also agreed 
of war, and adhered to it after the first com- that the following stipulations, agreed to at the 
plication had, in the opinion even of England, treaty of Paris in 1856, should be recognized by 
been settled by the removal of its cause. If both countries during the war:— 

Prussia were now to take the initiative in negotiat- 1. Privateering is, and remains, abolished, 

ing, it would be misunderstood by the national 2. The neutral flag' covers enemy’s goods, with 

feelings of Germany, excited as they had been by the exception of contraband of war. 
the menaces of France. 3. Neutral goods, with the exception of con- 

In addition to the unceasing efforts of Eng- traband of war, are not liable to capture under 

land for the preservation of peace, endeavours enemy’s fiag. 

in the same direction were made by Russia, 4. Blockades, In order to be binding, must be 
Austria, and Italy. Count Beust, the Austrian effective, that is to say, maintained by a force 
minister, also told Lord Bloomfield, our ambassador sufficient really to prevent access to the coast of 
at Vienna, that perhaps no one was better able to the enemy. 

judge of the state of feeling in the South German On 19th July a proclamation of strict neu- 
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trail ty was issued by tlie English government, 
in which the queen’s subjects were expressly for- 
bidden to equip or arm any vessel for the use of 
either belligerent, and warning all who should 
attempt to break any blockade lawfully established 
that they would rightfully be liable to hostile 
capture, and the penalties awarded by the law 
of nations in that respect, and would obtain no 
protection whatever from the government. 

A notification was also isssued from the Foreign 
Office, stating that no ship of war, of either belli- 
gerent, would be permitted to take in any supplies 
at any port in the United Kingdom or her colonies, 
except provisions and such other things as might 
be requisite for the subsistence of her crew, and 
only sufficient coal to carry such vessel to the 
nearest port of her own country, or to some nearer 
destination. All ships of war were prohibited 
from making use of any port or roadstead in the 
United Kingdom, or her colonial possessions, as a 
station or resort for any warlike purpose; and no 
vessel of war was to be permitted to leave any port 
she might have entered for necessary supplies, from 
which any vessel of the other belligerent (whether 
the same were a ship of war or a merchant ship) 
should have left at least twenty-four hours. 

As an additional proof of the sincerity of their 
desire to remain thoroughly neutral during the 
struggle, and to prevent the possibility of any 
justifiable complaint from either belligerent, the 
government introduced and carried a new Foreign 
Enlistment Act, which went far beyond any law 
ever before passed in any country for the purpose 
of enforcing neutrality, and involved a total revo- 
lution in the ideas of English statesmen with 
regard to the duties of neutrals. The chief pro- 
visions of the Act are, that a penalty of fine and 
imprisonment, or both, at the discretion of the 
court, may be imposed for enlistment in the mili- 
tary or naval service of any foreign state at war 
with any State at peace with her Majesty, or 
inducing any other person tO' accept such service. 
Similar penalties are imposed for leaving her 
Majesty’s dominions with intent to serve a foreign 
state, or for embarking persons under false repre- 
sentations as to service. Any master or owner of 
a ship who knowingly receives on board his ship, 
within her Majesty’s dominions, any person illegally 
enlisted under any of the circumstances above 
described, is made liable to fine and imprisonment; 
his ship may be detained till aU the penalties have 


been paid, or security given for them ; and the 
illegally enlisted persons are to be taken on shore, 
and not allowed to return to the ship. The object 
of these latter clauses is, of course, to strike at the 
former practice of hiring men for an ostensibly 
peaceful and legal service, and afterwards, with or 
without their connivance, employing them in a 
military or naval expedition* 

But the most interesting and important division 
of the Act is that which relates to illegal ship- 
building and illegal expeditions. As in the 
previous Act, it is declared to be an oflFence to 
commission, equip, or despatch any ship with intent 
or knowledge, or having reasonable cause to believe, 
that the same will be employed in the military or 
naval service of any foreign state at war with any 
friendly state. The offender is punishable by fine 
and imprisonment; and the ship, in respect of 
which any such 6ffence is committed, with the 
equipment, is to be held forfeited to her Majesty. 
But over and above this the new Act embodies a 
provision, making the building of a vessel under 
such circumstances an offence in itself ; and what 
is more, the onus of disproof lies with the builder: 

- — “Where any ship is built by order of or on 
behalf of any foreign state at war with a friendly 
state, or is delivered to or to the order of such 
foreign state, or any agent of such state, or is paid 
for by such foreign state or their agent, and is 
employed in the military or naval service of such 
state, such ship shall, until the contrary is 
proved, be deemed to have been built with a view 
to being so employed, and the burden shall 
lie on the builder of such ship of proving that 
he did not know that the ship was intended 
to be so employed in the military or naval 
service of such foreign state.” Further, it is 
declared an offence to axxgment the warlike 
force of any ship for the use of a belligerent. 
These clauses are intended to check the practice 
adopted during the American war of building or 
fitting out a vessel in this country and then send- 
ing her either out to sea, or to some other neutral 
port, to take on board an armament sent to meet 
her in some other ship. No distinction of this 
kind as to time or place will, under the new Act, 
suffice to elude the law. The mere building of a 
ship with the intent or knowledge that it is after- 
wards to be equipped and used for purposes of war 
against a state with whom we are at peace, is 
ranked as an offence, quite apart from the actual 
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equipment and despatch, of the ship for this 
purpose. The defects of the law were strikingly 
illustrated by the two cases of the Alabama and 
the rams. While the former escaped, because the 
authorities had not authority to seize her, even 
though her intended use and destination were 
perfectly notorious, in the other instance the 
government took the law into their own hands, 
and arbitrarily seized the rams on their own 
responsibility. The law is now sufficient to meet 
all cases of this description, and to spare the 
authorities any necessity of straining it, in order to 
discharge the obligations of a neutral. This branch 
of the measure is completed by two other clauses, 
enacting that illegal ships shall not be received in 
British ports, and making it an offence, punishable 
with fine and imprisonment, to prepare or fit 
out, or in any way assist in preparing, any 
naval or military expedition to proceed against 
the dominions of a friendly state; all ships form- 
ing part of such an expedition being forfeited to 
the crown. 

The remaining clauses of the Act relate to the 
legal procedure in regard to the offences described, 
the courts which are to try cases, the officers 
authorized to seize offending ships, &c. A special 
power is given to the secretary of state, or chief 
executive authority, to issue a warrant to detain 
a ship, if “satisfied that there is a reasonable and 


probable cause for believing ” that it is being 
built, equipped, or despatched for an illegal pur- 
pose. The owner of a ship so detained may apply 
to the Court of Admiralty for its release, and if 
he can show that the ship was not intended for 
the use suspected it will be restored to him. If 
he fails in this proof the secretary of state will be 
at liberty to detain the vessel as long as he pleases; 
the court having, however, a discretionary power 
to release the vessel on the owner giving security 
that it shall not he employed contrary to the Act. 
If there has been no reasonable cause for detention, 
the owner will be entitled to an indemnity to be 
assessed by the court. The “local authority” 
may also detain a suspected ship until reference 
can be made to the secretary of state or chief 
executive authority. The secretary of state may 
issue a search warrant in any dockyard in the 
queen’s dominions, and he is to be held free firom 
legal proceedings in connection with any warrant 
he may issue, and is not bound to give evidence 
as a witness except with his own consent. The 
decision of the important question whether a ship 
is or is not rightly suspected, is withdrawn from 
the cognizance of a jury and submitted to the 
consideration of a judge, so that there can be none 
of those failures of justice which formerly took 
place in consequence of the misdirected patriotism 
of juries. 
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In the two preceding chapters the circumstances 
connected with the war have been consecutively 
described from the 5th July, when the first 
official announcement of Prince Leopold’s candid- 
ature reached England and France, to the 23rd 
July— -a week subsequent to the actual declara- 
tion of war by France. Immediately this event 
took place, both countries commenced massing 
troops on their respective frontiers, and were 
so engaged for the next fortnight. Only a few 
slight skirmishes, however, took place between 
the reconnoitring parties of the two armies; and 
before proceeding to describe the more stirring 
events of the contest, we must, in order to continue 
the narrative of events consecutively, devote a 
chapter to the now celebrated “ Secret Treaty’ — 
a document which for a time excited even more 
interest in England than the war itself, and which 
led to some important steps being adopted by the 
British Parliament. 

Simultaneously with the publication of the 
Treaty (Monday, 25th July) another communi- 
cation was published, which would doubtless have 
created much more attention than it did had it not 
been that everything else was, for a time, to a great 


extent overlooked. We, however, reproduce it 
here, before describing the treaty, and shall then 
have no further cause to refer to it. It was an 
account of an interview with the Emperor Napo- 
leon, in the previous week, and was inserted in the 
Daily newspaper under the signature of 

** An Englishman,” who said he had his Majesty’s 
free consent to its publication. It stated that the 
emperor, after speaking upon some private matters, 
turned suddenly to the political situation of France 
and of Europe. He said: “ One fortnight before 
the utterance of the Due de Gramont in the Corps 
L^gislatif— which utterance has, as it seems to me, 
been so unjustly reflected upon by the English 
press — ^I had no notion that war was at hand, nor 
am I, even at this moment, by any means prepared 
for it. I trusted that, when the Due de Gramont 
had set me straight with France by speaking man- 
fully in public as to the Hohenzollern candidature, 
I should be able so to manipulate and handle the 
controversy as to make peace certain. But Prance 
has slipped out of my hand. I cannot rule unless 
I lead. This is the most national war that in my 
time Prance has undertaken, and I have no choice 
but to advance at the head of a public opinion 
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wMck I can neither stem nor check. In addition , 
Count von Bismarck, although a very clever man, 
wants too much, and wants it too quick. After the 
victory of Prussia in 1866, I reminded him that 
but for the friendly and self-denying neutrahty of 
France he could never have achieved such marvels. 

I pointed out to him that I had never moved a 
French soldier near to the Rhine frontier during 
the continuance of the Grerman war. I quoted 
to him from his own letter in which he thanked 
me for my abstinence, and said that he had left 
neither a Prussian gun nor a Prussian soldier upon 
the Rhine, but had thrown Prussians whole and 
undivided strength against Austria and her allies. 

I told him that, as some slight return for my 
friendly inactivity, I thought that he might sur- 
render Luxemburg, and one or two other little 
towns which gravely menace our frontier, to France. 

I added that in this way he would, by a trifling 
sacrifice, easily forgotten by Prussia in view of her ^ 
enormous successes and acquisitions, pacify the 
French nation, whose jealousies it was so easy to 
arouse, so diflicult to disarm. 

“ Count von Bismarck replied to me, after some 
delay, ‘ Not one foot of territory, whether Prussian 
or neutral, can I resign. But, perhaps, if I were 
to make further acquisitions, I could make some 
concessions. How, for instance, if I were to take 
Holland ? What would Prance want as a sop for 
Holland r 

“ ‘ I replied,* said the emperor, * that if he 
attempted to take Holland, it meant war with 
France; and there the conversation, in which 
Count von Bismarck and M. de Benedetti were 
the interlocutors, came to an end.’ ” 

The only notice of importance which was taken 
of this document was in a debate in the House of 
Lords, in which Lord Malmshury said he knew 
the writer (Honourable F. Lawlej) was worthy 
of all credence, and in the official North German 
Gazette, which admitted the truth of the description 
of the conversation between Count von Bismarck 
and the emperor down to the word “resign,” 
but said the remainder of the statement (that con^ 
cerning Holland) was altogether fictitious. 

On the same day (25th July) as this document 
appeared in the Daily Telegraph, the Times startled 
the world by publishing the “Draft of a Secret 
Project of Alliance, Offensive and Defensive, be- 
tween France and Prussia,” which, on account of 
its importance, and the results to which it led, we 


give both in the original French, and also in an 
English version. The only variations from the 
text of the actual proposed treaty, and the copy 
of it published in the Times, eiXQ indicated by italics 
and brackets. 

PROPOSED TREATY BETWEEN FRANCE AND PRUSSIA. 

Sa Majeste le roi de Prusse et sa Majeste 
I’empereur des Frangais jugeant utile de resserrer 
les liens d’amitie qui ies unissent et de consolider 
les rapports de bon voisinage heureusement exist- 
ant entre les deux pays, convaincus d’autre part 
que pour atteindre ce resultat, propre d’ailleurs a 
assurer le maintien de la paix g<^n(?rale, il leur 
importe de s’entendre sur des questions qui in- 
t^ressent leurs relations futures, ont r4solu de 
concliire un traite a cet effet, et nomine en conse- 
quence pour leurs plenipotentiaires, &c., savoir: 

Sa Majeste, &c. ; 

Sa Majesty, &c.; 

Lesquels, apres avoir echange leurs pleinspou- 
voirs, trouves en bonne et due forme, sont convenus 
des articles suivants: — 

Artiole 7. — Sa Majeste I’empereur des Fran9ais 
admet et reconnait les acquisitions que la Prusse 
a faites a la suite de la derniere guerre qu’elle 
a soutenue centre I’Autriche et centre ses allies 
\ainsi que les arrangements pm ou a prendre pour 
la constitution d\ine Confederation dans VAllemagne 
du Nord, sengageant en mime temps h preter son 
appui h la conservation de eette mivre^. 

Article II. — Sa Majcst<5 le roi de Prusse promet 
de faciliter a la France I’acquisition du Luxem- 
bourg; a cet effet la dlte Majeste entrera en ne- 
gociations avec sa Majeste le roi des Pays-Bas pour 
le determiner a faire, a I’empereur des Fran 9 ais, 

, la cession de ses droits souverains sur ce duche, 
moyennant telle compensation qui sera jugee suffi- 
sante ou autrement. De son c6te I’empereur des 
Frangais s’engage h assumer les charges pecuniaires 
que cette transaction pent comporter. \_Pour faci- 
liter cette transaction, Vemper^eur des Frangais, de 
son cote, 8 engage h assumer accessoirement les charges 
pdcuniaires qiielle pourrait comporter.'] 

Article III. — Sa Majesty rempereur des Fran 9 ais 
ne s’opposera pas k une union federate de la Con- 
f4d4ration du Nord avec les etats du midi de 
I’Allemagne, a Texception de I’Autriche, laquelle 
union pourra ^tre bas(^e sur un Parlement com- 
mun, tout en respectant, dans une juste mesure, la 
souverainet4 des dits etats. 
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Article JF.— De son c6t6, sa Majest4 le roi de 
Prusse, au cas oii sa Majeste Tempereui des Praii 9 ais 
serait amend par les circonstances h faire entrer 
ses troupes en Belgique on k la conqudrir, accoxdera 
le secours \concouTi\ de ses armes h la Prance, et 
il la soutiendra aveo toutes ses forces de terre 
et de mer, envers et centre toute puissance qui, 
dans cette dventualitd, lui ddclarerait la guerre. 

F.—* Pour assurer I’entldre execution des 
dispositions qui prdeddent, sa Majeste le roi de 
Prusse et sa Majeste I’empereur des Fran 9 ais con- 
tractent, par le present traite, une alliance offensive 
et ddfensive qu’ils s’engagent solennellement k 
maintenir. Leurs Majestds s’obligent, en outre et . 
notamment, k Tobserver dans tons les cas oil leurs 
etats respectifs, dont elles se garantissent mutuelle- 
ment lintdgritd, seraient menaces ffune aggression, 
se tenant pour lides, en pareille conjoncture, de 
prendre sans retard, et de ne ddcliner sous aucun 
prdtexte, les arrangements militaires qui seraient 
commandds par leur intdrdt commun conforindment 
aux clauses et prdvisions ci-dessus dnonedes. 

TRANSLATION. 

His Majesty tlie king of Prussia and bis Majesty 
the emperor of the French, deeming it use&l to 
draw closer the bonds of friendship which unite 
them, and to consolidate the relations of good 
neighbourhood happily existing between the two 
countries, and being convinced, on the other hand, 
that to attain this result, which is calculated besides 
to assure the maintenance of the general peace, it 
behoves them to come to an understanding on 
questions which concern their future relations, have 
resolved to conclude a treaty to this effect, and 
named in consequence as their plenipotentiaries, 
that is to say. 

His Majesty, &c.; 

Plis Majesty, &c. ; 

"Who, having exchanged their full powers, found 
to be in good and proper form, have agreed upon 
the following articles — 

Article Z— His Majesty the emperor of the 
French admits and recognizes the acquisitions 
which Prussia has made as the result of the last 
war which she sustained against Austria and hex 
allies [as also the arrangements adopted or to he 
adopted for constituting a Confederation in North 
Germany^ engaging^ at the same time^ to render his 
support for the maintenance of that worlc\. 

Article ZZ — Plis Majesty the king of Prussia 


promises to facilitate the acquisition of Luxem- 
burg by France: to that effect his aforesaid Majesty 
will enter into negotiations with his Majesty the 
king of the Netherlands, to induce him to cede to 
the emperor of the French his sovereign rights over 
that duchy, in return for such compensation as 
shall be deemed sufficient or otherwise. On his 
part, the emperor of the French engages to bear 
the pecuniary charges which this arrangement may 
involve. [Jn order to facilitate this arrangementytlxe 
emperor of the French engages^ on his part, to hear 
accessorily the pecuniary charges which it may inwhel\ 

Article III, — His Majesty the emperor of the 
French will not oppose a federal union of the Con- 
federation of the North with the southern states 
of Germany, with the exception of Austria, which 
union may be based on a common Parliament, the 
sovereignty of the said states being duly respected. 

Article ZF. — ^On his part his Majesty the king 
of Prussia, in case his Majesty the emperor of the 
French should be obliged by circumstances to 
cause his troops to enter Belgium, or to conquer 
it, will grant the succour of his arms 

to France, and will sustain her with all his forces 
of land and sea against every power which, in that 
eventuality, should declare war upon her. 

Article F. — To insure the complete execution 
of the above arrangements, his Majesty the king 
of Prussia and his Majesty the emperor of the 
French contract, by the present treaty, an alliance 
offensive and defensive, which they solemnly en- 
gage to maintain. Their Majesties engage moreover, 
and specifically, to observe it in every case in which 
their respective states, of which they mutually 
guarantee the integrity, should be menaced by 
aggression, holding themselves bound in such a 
conjuncture to make without delay, and not to 
decline on any pretext, the military arrangements 
which may be demanded by their common interest, 
conformably to the clauses and provisions above 
set forth. 

This treaty had, of course, been supplied to the 
Times by the Prussian government; and in its 
comments on the matter in a leading article — 
evidently written under inspiration — the great 
English journal stated that it was rejected at the 
time it was tendered, but that it had recently 
again been offered as a condition of peace. At 
all events, means had been taken to let it be 
understood that the old project was open, and 
that a ready acceptance of it would save Prussia 
2o 
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from attack. The suggestion had not, however, 
been favourably received; on the contrary, matters 
had, as was well known, been so far advanced that 
it was impossible to arrest the progress of the war 
by a GOiip de tMdtre, 

As will be readily understood, the publication of 
this document caused the greatest sensation, not 
onlyin England, but on the Continent, and especially 
in Belgium. England was, of course, most deeply 
interested, because by the treaty of 1839 she, in 
common with France, Prussia, and other great 
powers, had guaranteed the independence of the 
Belgian kingdom. The subject formed the sole 
topic of conversation in the city during the day, 
and had a considerable effect on the stock markets, 
producing a fall both in consols and foreign securi- 
ties. The excitement at the meeting of the House 
of Commons in the afternoon was so great, that 
an octogenarian member said he remembered no 
more stirring spectacle since 1815. Questions were 
addressed to the government in both Houses, but 
they replied that they could give no information as 
to the source from which the Times had obtained 
the docmnent. They were, however, convinced 
that, after the announcement of the existence of 
such a draft treaty, both the governments of France 
and Prussia would immediately and spontaneously 
give an explanation to Europe of the matter. 
In prefacing his question in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Disraeli, the leader of the opposition, said, ' 
amidst loud and general cheering, that the policy i 
indicated in the treaty was one which England had 
never approved, and never could approve. Pie 
should look upon the extinction of Belgium as a 
calamity to Europe and an injury to England, and 
therefore he trusted such an attempt would not be 
made; but if it were, the engagements into which 
England had entered with respect to that kingdom 
would demand the gravest consideration. An 
increase of distrust was observable in all the 
markets in the city on the following day, the 
observations in both Houses of Parliament having 
coincided with the feeling previously entertained 
as to the gravity of the disclosure regarding the 
treaty. At the same time, however, there was an 
augmented sense among all the mercantile classes 
of the importance of maintaining a strict neutrality. 
The same day M. Emile Ollivier, the head of the 
French government, sent the following letter to 
a friend in England, evidently with a view to 
publication : — 


Pabib, July 26^ 1870. 

“ My dear Friend, — How could you believe there 
was any truth in the treaty the Times has published? 

I assure you that the cabinet of the 2nd of January 
never negotiated or concluded anything of the 
kind with Prussia. 

‘‘I will even tell you that it has negotiated 
nothing at all with her. The only negotiations 
that have existed between us have been indirect, 
confidential, and had Lord Clarendon for their 
intermediary. Since Mr. Gladstone slightly raised 
the veil in one of his speeches, we may allow our- 
selves to say that the object of those negotiations, 
so honourable to Lord Clarendon, was to assure 
the peace of Europe by a reciprocal disarmament. 
You will admit that this does not much resemble 
the conduct of ministers who seek a pretext 
for war. 

“ You know the value I set upon the confidence 
and friendship of the great English nation. The 
union of the two countries has always seemed 
to me the most essential condition of the world’s 
progress. And for that reason I earnestly beg 
you to contradict all those false reports spread by 
persons who have an interest in dividing us. 

‘‘We have no secret policy hidden behind our 
avowed policy. Our policy is single, public, 
loyal, without after thoughts (avy'ieres pensees^\ 
we do not belong to the school of those who 
think force is superior to right ; we believe, on 
, the contrary, that good right will always prevail in 
the end; and it is because the right is on our 
side in the war now beginning, that with the help 
of God we reckon upon victory. 

“ Affectionate salutations from your servant, 

(Signed) “ EMILE OLLIVIEE.” 

The excitement created in France was, however, 
by no means so great as in England. At first the 
authenticity of the document was boldly denied, 
but when this was no longer possible, people said, 
“ Well, if it be true, where is the harm of it?” for 
the idea of annexing Belgium had more than once 
been broached in the numerous pamphlets which 
had been published from time to time, advocating 
a rectification of the French frontiers; and it was 
not seriously believed by scarcely one Frenchman 
in a hundred that England would go to war to 
prevent it. The first formal notice taken of the 
matter was on Wednesday, July 27, when the 
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Journal Officiel said, “ After tlie treaty of Prague national feeling; its explanation is to be found in 
several negotiations passed at Berlin between the want of acquaintance of French statesmen 
Count von Bismarck and the French embassy on the with the fundamental conditions of existence 
subject of a scheme of alliance. Some of the ideas among other nations. Had the agents of the Paris 
contained in the document inserted by the Times cabinet been competent to observe the state of 
were raised, but the French government never German affairs, such an illusion would never have 
had cognizance of a written project ; and as to the been entertained in Paris as that Prussia could 
proposals that may have been spoken of in these permit herself to accept the aid of France in regu- 
conversations, the Emperor Napoleon rejected lating German affairs. 

them. No one will fail to see in whose interest, “Your excellency is, of course, as well ac- 
and with what object, it is now sought to mislead quainted as I am myself with the ignorance of the 
the public opinion of England,” French as regards Germany. 

The treaty was published in the Berlin journals “The endeavours of the French government 
the same day (July 27), accompanied with the to carry out, with the assistance of Prussia, its 
statement that it had been submitted to Count covetous views with reference to Belgium and the 
von Bismarck by M. Benedetti, the French am- Ehine frontier were brought to my notice even 
bassador, and that the original, in his handwriting, before 1862— therefore before my accession to 
was in the Berlin archives. the ministry of Foreign Affairs. I cannot regard 

On the following day a long telegraphic de- it as my task to transfer such communications, 
spatch was forwarded to the Prussian ambassador which were purely of a personal nature, to the 
in London, to be at once communicated to the sphere of International negotiations ; and I believe 
English government, with a notification that a it will be best to withhold the most interesting 
fuller account of the whole transaction in writing contribution which I could make towards the 
would be despatched forthwith. This latter docu- elucidation of the matter from private letters and 
ment was received a few days after, in the shape conversations. 

of a circular to the North German representatives “ The above-mentioned tendencies of the French 
at the courts of neutral states; and as it contains government were first recognizable by the external 
the complete version of the Prussian side of the influence on European politics and the attitude 
question, and is of great historical importance, favourable to us which France assumed in the 
we give it in full. Germano-Danish conflict. The subsequent bad 

‘‘ Beklix, July 29, 1870. feeling which France displayed towards us in re- 
“ The expectation expressed by Lord Granville ference to the Treaty of Gastein, was attributable 
and Mr. Gladstone in the British Parliament, that to the apprehension lest a durable strengthening 
more exact information in reference to the draught of the Prusso- Austrian alliance shoirld deprive 
treaty of M. Benedetti, would be furnished by the Paris cabinet of the fruits of this its attitude, 
the two powers concerned, was in a preliminary France before 1865 reckoned upon the outbreak 
manner fulfilled on our side by the telegram which of war between us and Austria, and again willingly 
I addressed to Count Bernstorff on the 27th inst. made approaches to us as soon as our relations with 
The- telegraphic form only enabled me to make a Vienna began to be unfriendly. Before the out- 
short statement, which I now complete in writing, break of the Austrian war proposals were made to 
“The document published by the Times con- me, partly through relatives of his Majesty the 
tains by no means the only proposition of a similar emperor of the French, and partly by confidential 
nature which has been made to us on the part of agents, which each time had for their object smaller 
the French. Even before the Danish war, attempts, or larger transactions for the purpose of effecting 
addressed to me, were made both by official and mutual aggrandizement, 

unofficial French agents to effect an alliance “ At one time the negotiations were about 
between France and Prussia, with the object of Luxemburg, or about the frontier of 1814, with 
mutual aggrandizement. It is scarcely necessary Landau and Saarlouis ; at another, about larger 
for me to point out the impossibility of such a objects, from which the French Swiss cantons and 
transaction for a German nainister, whose position the question where the linguistic boundaries in 
is dependent on his being in accord with the [ Piedmont were to be drawn were not excluded. 
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“ In May, 1866, tliese pretensions took tke form 
of a proposition for an offensive and defensive 
alliance, and tke following extract of its chief 
features is in nay posse ssion;— 

“ ‘ 1. En cas de Congres, poursuivre d’accord la 
cession de la V^netie h ritalie et Tannexion des 
Duches k la Prusse. 2. Si le Congres n’aboutit 
pas, alliance offensive et defensive. 3. Le roi de 
Prusse coinmencera les hostility dans les 10 jours, 
la separation du Congres. 4. Si le Congres ne se 
r^unit pas, la Prusse attaquera dans 30 jours apres 
la signature du present traite. 5. L’empereur des 
Eran 9 ais d4clarexa la guerre a I’Autriche, des que 
les hostillt^s seront commences entre TAutriche 
et la Prusse en 30 jours, 300,000. 6. On ne fera 

pas de paix separfe avec FAutriche. 7. La paix 
se fera sous les conditions suivantes — -La Venetie 
k ritalie, k la Prusse les territoires Allemands ci- 
dessous, 7 k 8 millions d’apres au choix, plus la 
reforme fM^rale dans le sens Priissien ; pour la 
Prance, le territoire entre Moselle et Rliin, sans 
Coblence et Mayence, comprenant 500,000 fi,mes 
de Prusse, la Bavi^re, rive gauche du Ehin, Birk- 
enfeld, Plomburg, Darmstadt, 213,000 tmes. 8. 
Convention militaire et maritime entre la France 
et la Prusse dks la signature. 9. (Adhesion du 
roi ffitalie.)’ 

[1. In the event of a Congress, to agree upon 
the cession of Venetia to Italy, and annexation of 
the duchies to Prussia. 2. If the Congress come 
to nothing, an alliance offensive and defensive to 
be concluded. 3. The king of Prussia to com- 
mence hostilities within ten days of the breaking 
up of the Congress. 4. Should the Congress not 
reassemble, Prussia to attack in thirty days after the 
signature to the present treaty. 5. The emperor 
of the French to declare war against Austria as 
soon as hostilities shall be commenced between 
Austria and Prussia, and in thirty days to have 

300,000 men in the field. 6. No separate peace 
to be concluded with Austria. 7. Peace to be 
made under the following conditions — Yenetia 
to he given to Italy, the German territories, with 
about seven or eight millions of inhabitants ac- 
cording to their choice, to go to Prussia, besides 
the prosecution of the Federal reform in the Prus- 
sian sense; for France the territory between the 
Moselle and Rhine, excepting Coblentz and Mainz, 
comprising 500,000 Prussians, Bavaria, left bank 
of the Rhine, Birkenfeld, Homburg, Darmstadt, 
with 213,000 inhabitants. 8. A nailitary and 


maritime convention between France and Prussia, 
dating from the signature. 9. The king of Italy's 
adhesion to be obtained.] 

The strength of the army with which the 
emperor, in accordance with Article 5, would 
assist us was in written explanations placed at 

300.000 men; the number of souls comprised in 
the aggrandizements which France sought for was 

1.800.000 souls, according to calculations which, 
however, did not agree with the actual statistics. 

“Every one who is familiar with the secret 
diplomatic and military history of the year 1866 
will see, glimmering through these clauses, the 
policy -which France pursued simultaneously to- 
wards Italy (with whom she at the same time 
secretly negotiated), and subsequently towards 
Prussia and Italy, 

“ In June, 1866, after we had rejected the above 
scheme of alliance, notwithstanding several almost 
threatening warnings to accept it, the French 
government began to calculate on the Austrians 
being victorious over us, and upon our making a 
bid for French assistance after the eventuality of 
our defeat, to pave the way for which diplomati- 
cally French diplomacy was occupied to the utter- 
most. That the congress anticipated in the 
foregoing draught of alliance, and again proposed 
later, would have had the effect of causing our 
three months’ alliance with Italy to expire with- 
out our having profited by it is well known to 
your excellency, as is also the fact that France, in 
the further agreements relative to Custozza, was 
busied in prejudicing our situation, and if possible 
bringing about our defeat. The patriotic affliction 
of the minister Rouher furnishes a comment upon 
the further course of events. Since that time 
France has not ceased leading us into temptation 
by offers at the cost of Germany and Belgium. I 
had never any doubt as to the impossibility of 
acceding to any such offers ; but I considered it 
useful in the interests of peace to permit the French 
statesmen to hold these illusions peculiar to them, 
so long as it should be possible so to do without 
giving even a verbal assent to their propositions. 
I imagined that the annihilation of the French 
hopes would endanger the preservation of peace, 
the maintenance of which was in the interest both 
of Germany and Europe. I was not of the opinion 
of those politicians who considered it unadvisable 
to shun by all the means in one’s power a war 
with France, on the ground that such a war was 
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in any case unavoidable. No one can so surely 
foresee the designs of Divine Providence; and I 
look upon even a victorious war as an evil in itself, 
which the statesmanship of a country must strive 
to spare its people. 

“ I could not in my calculations leave out the 
possibility that, in the constitution and policy of 
Prance changes might arise which would relieve 
the two great neighbouring peoples from the ne- 
cessity of war— a hope which was favoured by 
each postponement of the rupture. For these 
reasons I was silent about the propositions made, 
and delayed the negotiations about them, without 
ever on my side giving a promise. After the 
negotiations with his Majesty the king of the 
Netherlands fell, as is well known, to the ground, 
extended proposals were again addressed to me by 
France, including in their purport Belgium and 
South Germany. At this conjuncture comes the 
communication of the Benedetti manuscript. That 
the French ambassador, without the consent of his 
sovereign, and on his own responsibility, drew up 
these propositions, handed them to me, and nego- 
tiated them, modifying them in certain places as 
I advised, is as unlikely as was the statement on 
another occasion that the Emperor Napoleon had 
not agreed to the demand for our surrendering May- 
ence, which was officially made to me in August, 
1866, by the French ambassador, under threat of 
war in case of our refusal. The different phases 
of French bad feeling and lust for war which we 
have gone through from 1866 to 1869, coincided 
with tolerable exactness with the willingness or 
unwillingness for negotiations which the French 
agents believed they met with in me. In 1866, 
at the time when the Belgian Railway affair was 
being prepared, it was intimated to me by a high 
personage, who was not a stranger to the former 
negotiation, that in case of a French occupation 
of Belgium, ‘ nous trouverions notre Belgique 
ailleurs.’ Similarly, on another occasion, I had 
been given to understand that in a solution of 
the Eastern question France would seek its share, 
not in far-off places, but close upon its boundaries. 
I am under the impression that it was only the 
definite conviction that no enlargement of the 
frontiers was 'to be achieved with us, that has 
led the emperor to the determination to strive 
to obtain it against us. I have besides reason to 
believe that, had the publication in question not 
been made, so soon as our and the French pre- 


parations for war were complete, propositions 
would have been made to us by France jointly, 
and at the head of a million armed men, to carry 
out against unarmed Europe the proposals for- 
merly made to us, and either before or after the 
first battle to conclude peace on the basis of the 
Benedetti proposals, and at the expense of Belgium. 

Concerning the text of these proposals, I 
remark that the draught in our possession is from 
beginning to end from the hand of M. Benedetti, 
and written on the paper of the Imperial French 
Embassy; and that the ambassadors here, includ- 
ing the representatives of Austria, Great Britain, 
Russia, Baden, Bavaria, Belgium, Hesse, Italy, 
Saxony, T urkey , and W ilrtemburg, who have 
seen the original, have recognized the hand- 
writing. In Article L M. Benedetti, at the very 
first reading, withdrew the closing passage, placing 
it in brackets, after I had remarked that it pre- 
supposed the interference of France in the internal 
affairs of Germany, which I, even in private docu- 
ments, could not allow. Of his own accord he 
made an unimportant marginal correction in Article 
II. ill my presence. On the 24th inst. I informed 
Lord A. Loftus verbally of the existence of the 
document in question, and on his expressing 
doubts invited him to a personal inspection of 
the same. On the 27th of this month he took 
note of it, and convinced himself that it was in 
the handwriting of his former French colleague. 
If the imperial cabinet now repudiates attempts 
for which it has sought since 1864, both by 
promises and threats, to obtain our co-operation, 
this is easily to he explained in presence of the 
political situation, 

“ Your excellency will please read this despatch 
to M. , and hand him a copy. 

VON BISMARCK.” 

The French side of the question is given in the 
following explanatory letter of M. Benedetti to 
the Duo de Gramont, and the latter’s reply to the 
circular of Count Bismarck : — 

“ Pauis, July 29, 1870. 

M, le Due, — ^Unjust as they were, I did not 
think it proper to notice the observations which 
were made upon me personally, when it was known 
in France that the prince of Hohenzollern had 
accepted the crown of Spain. As in duty bound, 
I left to the government of the emperor the task 
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of setting them right. I could not keep the 
same silence in face of the use -which Count von 
Bismarck has made of a document to -which he seeks 
to give a value which it never possessed, and I 
request your excellency’s leave to re-establish the 
facts exactly as they occurred. 

/‘ It is a matter of public notoriety that Count 
von Bismarck offered us, before and during the last 
war, to assist in uniting Belgium to France, as a 
compensation for the aggrandizements of which he 
was ambitious, and which he obtained for Prussia. 

I might, on this point, appeal to the testimony 
of the entire diplomacy of Europe, to whom the 
whole affair was known. 

“ The government of the emperor constantly de- 
clined these overtures, and one of your predecessors, 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys, is in a position to give, on 
this subject, explanations which must remove every 
doubt. At the moment of the conclusion of the 
Peace of Prague, and in face of the emotion which 
was excited in France by the annexation to Prussia 
of Hanover, of Electoral Hesse, and of the town of 
Frankfort, Count von Bismarck again showed the 
strongest desire to re-establish the balance of power, 
which had been disturbed by these acquisitions. 
Various combinations having reference to the in- 
tegrity of the states neighbours of France and 
Germany wmre put forward; they became the 
subject of several conversations, during wvhich 
Count von Bismarck was always disposed to make 
his personal ideas prevail. 

“ In one of these conversations, and in order to 
give myself an exact idea of his combinations, I 
consented to transcribe them in a manner (“en 
quelque sorte”) at his dictation. The form, no 
less than the substance, shows clearly that I con- 
fined myself to reproducing a project conceived 
and developed by him. Count von Bismarck kept 
this document, wishing to submit it to the king. 
On my side, I reported in substance to the imperial 
government the communications which had been 
made to me. The emperor rejected them as soon 
as they cajoie to his knowledge. I am bound to 
say that the king of Prussia himself did not seem 
to wish to accept the basis of them ; and since that 
time, that is to say, during the last four years, I 
have never again entered upon any new exchange 
of ideas on the subject with Count von Bismarck. 

“ If the initiative of such a treaty had been taken 
by the government of the emperor, the project 
would have been drafted by the Foreign Office, 


and I should not have had to produce a copy of 
it in my own handwriting; it would besides have 
been drawn up differently, and it would have led to 
negotiations which would have been simultaneously 
carried on at Paris and Berlin. In that case Count 
von Bismarck would not have been satisfied with 
indirectly publishing the text, particularly at a time 
when your excellency was correcting, in despatches 
which were inserted in the Journal Officiely 
other errors which attempts were also being made 
to propagate. But in order to attain the end which 
he had in view— that of misleading public opinion, 
and anticipating the revelations which we our- 
selves might have made — ^lie employed this ex- 
pedient, which relieved him from the necessity of 
defining at what time, under what circumstances, 
and in what manner this document had been 
written. He evidently flattered himself that, 
thanks to these omissions, he should suggest con- 
jectures which, whilst freeing his personal responsi- 
bility, would compromise that of the emperor’s 
government. Such proceedings need no comment ; 
it is enough to point them out, by submitting 
them to the appreciation of the public opinion ol‘ 

“ Receive, &c., 

“(Signed) BENEDETTL” 

The following was the French reply to Count von 
Bismarck, and which was addressed as a circular 
to the diplomatic agents of France at fpreign 
courts: — 

“ Pabis, August 3. 

“Sir, — -We now know the full meaning of the 
telegram addressed by Count von Bismarck to the 
Prussian ambassador in London to announce to 
England the pretended secrets of which the Federal 
chancellor alleged that he was the depositary. His 
despatch adds no material fact to those which he 
has already put forth. We only find in it a few 
more improbabilities. We shall not attempt to 
point them out. Public opinion has already done 
justice to affirmations which derive no authority 
from the audacity with which they are repeated, 
and we regard it as completely established, not- 
withstanding all denials, that never has the Em- 
peror Napoleon proposed to Prussia a treaty for 
taking possession of Belgium. That idea is the 
property of Count von Bismarck. It is one of the 
expedients of that unscrupulous policy which we 
trust is now approaching its end. I should, there- 
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fore, have abstained from reverting to assertions 
which have been proved to be false if the author 
of the Prussian despatch, with a want of tact 
which I noticed in so marked a degree for the first 
time in a diplomatic document, had not mentioned 
relatives of the emperor as having been bearers of 
compromising messages and confidences. What- 
ever repugnance I may feel at being compelled 
to follow the Prussian chancellor, and to engage 
myself in a manner so contrary to my habits, I 
overcome that feeling, because it is my duty to 
repudiate perfidious insinuations which, directed 
against members of the imperial family, are evi- j 
dently intended to apply to the emperor himself. It 
was at Berlin that Count von Bismarck, originating 
ideas the first conception of which he now seeks to 
impute to us, solicited in these terms the French 
prince whom, in defiance of all customary rules, 
he now seeks to draw into the controversy. ‘You 
desire,’ said he, ‘ an impossible thing. You wish 
to take the Rhenish Provinces, which are German. 
Why do you not annex Belgium, where the people 
have the same origin, the same religion, and the 
same language as yourselves ? I have already 
caused that to be mentioned to the emperor; if 
he entered into my views, we would assist him 
to take Belgium. As for myself, if I were the 
master and I were not hampered by the obstinacy 
of the king, it would be already done.’ These 
words of the Prussian chancellor have been, so to 
speak, literally repeated to the court of France by 
the Count von Goltz. That ambassador was so 
little reticent upon the subject, that there are many 
witnesses who have heard him thus express him- 
self. I will add that at the period of the Universal 
Exhibition the overtures of Prussia were known 
to more than one high personage, who took note 
of them and still remembered them. Moreover, it 
was not a mere passing notion with Count von 
Bismarck, but truly a concerted plan with wdiich his 
ambitious schemes were connected; and he pur- 
sued his attempts to carry them out with a per- 
severance which is amply attested by his repeated 
excursions to France, to Biarritz, and elsewhere. 
Pie failed before the immovable will of the emperor, 
who always refused to connect himself with a 
policy that was unworthy of his loyalty. I now 
quit the subject, which I have touched upon for 
the last time, with a firm intention of never again 
recurring to it, and I come to the really new point 
in Count von Bismarck’s despatch. ‘ I have reason 


to believe,’ he says, ‘ tliat if the publication of the 
projected treaty had not occurred, France would 
have made us an offer— after our mutual arma- 
ments had been completed— to carry out the pro- 
position which she had previously made to us, 
as soon as we found ourselves at the head of a 
million of well-armed soldiers in the face of 
unarmed Europe; that is to say, to make peace 
before or after the first battle upon the basis of 
M. Benedetti’s propositions at the expense of 
Belgium.’ The emperor’s government cannot 
allow such an assertion to pass without notice. In 
the face of all Europe, his Majesty’s ministers defy 
Count von Bismarck to adduce any fact whatever 
to justify a belief that they have ever manifested, 
directly or indirectly, officially or by secret agency , 
an intention of uniting with Prussia to accomplish 
together in respect of Belgium the deed she has 
consummated in respect to Hanover. W 
opened no negotiation with Count von Bismarck, 
either concerning Belgium or any other subject. 
Far from seeking war, as we have been accused 
of doing, we besought Lord Clarendon to interpose 
with the Prussian cabinet, with a view to a mutual 
disarmament, an important mission which Lord 
Clarendon, through friendship towards France and 
devotion to the cause of peace, consented Gonfi- 
dentially to undertake. It was on these terms 
that Comte Daru, in a letter of the 1st of February, 
explained to the Marquis de Lavalette, our am- 
basador in London, the intentions of the govern- 
ment 

‘I ‘ It is certain that I should not mix myself up 
with this affair, nor should I ask England to inter- 
I fere in it if the question was one simply of an 
ordinary and purely formal nature, intended only 
to afford Count von Bismarck an opportunity to 
repeat once again his refusal. It is a real, serious, 
positive proposition, which it is sought to act upon. 
The principal secretary of state appears to anti- 
cipate that Count von Bismarck will at first mani- 
fest dissatisfaction and displeasure. That is possible, 
but not certain. With that possibility in view, it 
will be well to prepare the ground in such a man- 
ner as to avoid at the outset a negative reply. I 
am convinced that time and reflection will induce 
the chancellor to take into his serious consideration 
the proposition of England. If at first he does not 
reject all overtures, then the interests of Prussia 
and of all Germany will speedily speak out suffi- 
ciently to lead him to modify his opposition. He 
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would* not be wilHug to raise against liimself the 
opinion of Ms entire country . What, indeed, would 
be his position if we took away the sole pretext 
upon which lie relies, that is, the armament of 
France?’ 

“ Count von Bismarck at first replied that he could 
not take uponMmself to submit the suggestions of 
the British government to the king, and that he * 
was sufficiently acquainted with the views of his 
sovereign to foretell Ms decision. King William, 
he said, would certainly see in the proposition of 
the cabinet of London a change in the disposition 
of England towards Prussia. In short, the Prussian 
chancellor declared ‘ that it was impossible for 
Prussia to modify a military system which was 
so closely connected with the traditions of the 
country, which formed one of the bases of its con- 
stitution, and wMch was in no way abnormal.’ 
Comte Laru was not checked by this first reply. 
On the 13th of February he wrote to M. de Lava- 
lette:— 

* I hope that Lord Clarendon will not consider 
himself beaten nor be discouraged. We 'will shortly 
give him an opportunity of returning to the charge, 
if it should be agreeable to Mm, and to resume the 
interrupted communication with the Federal chan- 
cellor. Our intention is, in fact, to diminish our 
contingent. We should largely have reduced it if 
we had received a favourable reply from the Federal 
chancellor. We shall make a smaller reduction, as 
the reply is in the negative ; but we shall reduce. 
The reduction will, I hope, be 10,000 men. That 
is the number I should propose. We shall affirm 
by acts, which are of more value than words, our 
intentions — our policy. Nine contingents, each 
reduced by 10,000 men, make a total reduction 
of 90,000 men. That is already something ; 
it is a tenth part of the existing army. The law 
upon the contingent will be proposed shortly. Lord 
Clarendon will then judge whether it will be proper 
to represent to Count von Bismarck that Prussia 
alone in Europe makes no concession to the spirit 
of peace, and that he thus places her in a serious 
position amid other European societies, because he 
furnishes arms against her to aU the world, includ- 
ing the populations which are crushed beneath 
the weight of military charges which he imposes 
upon them.’ 

Count von Bismarck, closely pressed, felt it to 
be necessary to enter into some further explanations 
with Lord Clarendon. These explanations, as far 


as we are acquainted with them, from a letter from 
M. de Lavalette dated the 23rd of February, were 
full of reticence. The chancellor of the Prussian 
Confederation, departing from Ms first resolution, 
had informed King William of the proposition 
recommended by England, hut his Majesty had 
declined it. In vindication of the refusal, the 
chancellor pleaded the fear of a possible alliance 
between Austria and the states of the south, and 
the ambitious designs that might be entertained 
by France. But in the foreground he especially 
placed the anxieties with which the policy of 
Russia inspired him, and upon that point indulged 
in particular remarks respecting the court of St. 
Petersburg which I prefer to pass by in silence, not 
desiring to reproduce Injurious insinuations. Such 
were the pleas of non-acceptance which Count von 
Bismarck opposed to the loyal and conscientious 
entreaties several times renewed by Lord Claren- 
don at the request of the .emperor’s government. 
If, then, Europe has remained in arms; if a million 
of men are about to be hurled against each other 
upon the battle-field, it cannot he contested that 
the responsibility for such a state of things attaches 
to Prussia: for it is she who has repudiated all idea 
of disarmament, while we not only forwarded the 
proposition to her, but also began by setting an 
example. Is not this conduct explained by the 
fact that, at the very time when confiding Prance 
was reducing her contingent, the cabinet of Berlin 
was arranging in the dark for the provocative 
nomination of a Prussian prince ? Whatever may 
he the calumnies invented by the Federal chancel- 
lor, we have no fear ; he has forfeited the right of 
being believed. The conscience of Mstory and of 
Europe will say that Prussia has sought the pre- 
sent war by inflicting upon France, while she was 
engaged in the development of her political insti- 
tutions, an outrage which no high-spirited and 
courageous nation could have accepted without 
meriting the contempt of nations. 

Agreez, &c., GEAMONT.” 

The Prussian reply to this circular was issued a 
week afterwards, not, it was stated, vrith the view 
of taking advantage of the abundant matter it con- 
tained for criticism, but of supplying a fresh piece 
of evidence, and requesting the Prussian repre- 
sentatives at foreign courts to bring it under the 
; notice of the respective governments to which they 
I were accredited. Count von Bismarck said : — If 
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I liave not made use of this evidence before, it was 
owing to my reluctance, even in a state of war, to 
drag the person of a monarch into the discussion 
of the acts of his ministers and representatives ; and 
also because, considering the form of government 
which avowedly existed in France up to the 2nd 
of January last, I was not prepared to hear that 
the draught treaty and the other proposals and ' 
arrogant demands alluded to in my despatch of 
the 29 th should have been submitted to me without 
the knowledge of the Emperor Napoleon. But 
certain statements which appear in the latest French 
utterances necessitate my having recourse to a 
different line of conduct. On the one hand, the 
French minister of Foreign Affairs assures us 
that the Emperor Napoleon has never proposed to 
Prussia a treaty having the acquisition of Belgium 
for its object (^qiie jamais VEmpereur Napoleon ri a 
propose a la Frusse un traits pour prendre posses- 
sion de la Belgique)] on the other, M. Benedetti 
gives out that the draught treaty in question 
emanates from me; that all he had to do with it 
was to put it on paper — writing, so to say, from 
my dictation (en quelque sorte sous ma dicUe)y 
which he only did the better to apprehend my 
views ; and that the Emperor Napoleon was made 
cognizant of the draught only after its completion 
at Berlin. Statements such as these render it 
indispensable for me to make use of a means at 
my disposal calculated to support my account of 
French politics, and to strengthen the supposition 
I have previously expressed respecting the nature 
of the connection between the emperor and his 
ministers, envoys, and agents. In the archives 
of the Foreign Office at Berlin is preserved 
a letter from M, Benedetti to me, dated 5 th 
August, 1866, and a draught treaty inclosed 
in that letter. The originals, in M. Benedetti’s 
handwriting, I shall submit to the inspection of 
the representatives of the neutral powers, and I 
will also send you a photographic fac-simile of the 
same. I beg to observe that, according to the 
Moniteur^ the Emperor Napoleon did pass the time 
from the 28th of July to the 7th of August, 1866, 
at Vichy. In the official interview which I had 
with M. Benedetti in consequence of this letter, 
he supported his demands by threatening war in 
case of refusal. When I declined, nevertheless, 
the Luxemburg affair was brought upon the 
carpet; and after the failure of this little business 
came the more comprehensive proposal relative 
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to Belgium embodied in M. Benedetti’s draught 
treaty published in the Times T 

The profound impression created in England by 
the publication of the treaty increased and deep- 
ened with the charges and counter-charges made 
by and against the respective governments, and 
the confidence before reposed in the friendship of 
both countries was put to a severe test. Questions 
were repeatedly asked of the government in both 
Houses of Parliament, but without eliciting any 
further facts than those already given; and the 
nation became thoroughly in earnest on the subject 
of its naval and military strength, and the number 
of breech-loaders already served out and in store. 

On Monday, August 2, Mr. Cardwell, the War 
Minister, laid on the table of the House of Com- 
mons a supplementary estimate of £2,000,00(> 
“ for strengthening the naval and military forces 
of the kingdom, including an addition to the army 
of 20,000 men of all ranks during the European 
war.” There was much cheering on both sides 
of the Plouse when the estimate was read| and in 
reply to questions addressed to him immediately 
afterwards, Mr. Cardwell stated that the whole 
force of the army was only about 2000 below the 
establishment; that the militia regiments, with a 
few exceptions, were recruited up to their full 
strength; and that the Supply Department was in 
a position to meet any emergencies. 

The same evening Mr. Disraeli, leader of the 
Opposition, called the attention of the House, ac- 
cording to previous notice, to the position of the 
country with reference to the war. By way of 
justification for his interposition, he said that, 
having witnessed the outbreak of several great, 
wars during his parliamentary career, he had 
noticed that much injury had been done by the 
reserve and silence observed by the House of 
Commons on such occasions, which, instead of 
assisting and strengthening the hands of the 
government, had embarrassed it. He spoke con- 
temptuously of the ephemeral and evanescent 
pretexts for the present war. Whether there was* 
a pretender to the Spanish throne, or whether 
there was a breach of etiquette at a watering 
place, or whether Europe was to be devastated 
on account of the publication of an anonymous^ 
paragraph in a newspaper — were pretexts which 
would have been disgraceful in the eighteenth 
century, and could not now seriously influence 
the conduct of any body of men ; he pointed out 
2d 
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tEat its real causes were to T)e gathered j&oru the 
public declarations of the leading statesmen on both 
sides, such as M. Eouher and Count von Bismarck ; 
and the recent revelations showed that vast ambi- 
tions were stirring in Europe, and subtle schemes 
were being devised, which had brought about this 
war, and might produce other events of the utmost 
importanceV After some remarks on the treaties 
guaranteeing Belgium and Luxemburg — -of the 
former of which he said that it had been negotiated 
by distinguished Liberal statesmen, and was in ac- 
cordance with the traditional policy of England— 
Mr. Disraeli reminded the House that at the Treaty 
of Vienna England had guaranteed to Prussia her 
Saxon provinces. That engagement, he con- 
tended, ought to have given her an overpowering 
influence with Prussia ; but Eussia had under- 
taken a similar guarantee, and Eussia, too, was 
as anxious to be neutral as England, and in tbis 
coincidence he discerned a means by which, from 
the joint action of these two powers, peace might 
be restored. The policy of England should be an 
armed neutrality, and at the proper time she might 
step in, and in conjunction with Eussia, exercise 
the most considerable eifect on the course of public 
affairs. This led him to consider whether the arma- 
ments of the country were in such a position as to ! 
enable her to take that line, and to require from 
the government more complete information as to 
the strength of the fleet and the army, the condi- 
tion of stores, and the progress made in the forti- 
fications; insisting that at a crisis like the present 
no effort should be spared to put the country in a 
position of complete security. He earnestly urged 
the House to profit hy the lessons of the Crimean 
war, which might have been prevented had Eng- 
land spoken out at the right moment. She had 
then as strong a government as at present; but the 
House of Commons maintained a reserve, and there 
followed discordant councils, infirmity of action, 
and, finally, war. If the government spoke to 
foreign powers with that firmness which could 
only arise from a due appreciation of 'their duty, 
and a determination to perforin it, Mr Disraeli 
predicted that England would not be involved in 
the war, and her influence, combined with that of 
Russia, might lead to the speedy restoration of 
peace. But, above all, England ought to declare 
in a manner not to be mistaken that she would 
maintain her treaty engagements, and thereby 
secure the rights of independent nations. 


Mr. Gladstone, the prime minister, confessed 
that the particular incident out of which the war 
had arisen had taken him by surprise, though, of 
course, he was perfectly aware of the state of feel- 
ing of which that incident was a symptom. He 
next sketched the steps taken by the government 
to preserve peace, which have been fnlly detailed in 
Chapter 11. During the negotiations, the position of 
England had been that of a mediator, and her atti- 
tude now was one of neutrality; but not an ‘‘armed 
neutrality a phrase which he strongly depre- 
cated as having an historical significance totally 
opposed to the friendly disposition which ought to 
be preserved towards both belligerents. But he 
agreed that England’s neutrality ought to be ac- 
companied with adequate measures of defence ; 
that it ought to be what he called a “secured 
neutrality.” As to the suggestion of joint action 
with Russia, he merely said that he saw no objec- 
tion to coalescing not only with one, but all the 
neutral powers, for the restoration of peace; but 
he differed entirely from Mr. Disraeli’s idea of the 
claim which the Saxon guarantee gave England. 
The dissolution of the German Confederation and 
the recent aggrandizement of Prussia had destroyed 
its binding force, and England could not have 
advanced it without involving herself in the respon- 
sibilities of war. Describing next the attitude of 
the government with regard to the future, he said 
that the “projected treaty” was considered by the 
government to be a most important document, 
giving a serious shock to public confidence, and 
the country ought to feel indebted to those who had 
brought It to light. The government had taken 
the whole circumstances attending it into their 
consideration, and the propositions they meant to 
make to the House in their opinion met the neces- 
sity of the case, and were calculated to establish 
perfect confidence and security. Having explained 
the various steps the government had taken to 
maintain neutrality, he warmly defended it against 
Mr. Disraeli’s charge of undue reduction of the 
services in the early part of the year. In every 
reduction they had made real strength had been 
arrived at, and efficiency had been increased. 
The country had 89,000 soldiers at home, there 
was a considerable Channel fleet afloat, the arma- 
ment for the forts was ready, the supply of arms 
of precision was adequate, and stores were in 
excellent order. The House, to some extent, must 
rely on the responsibility of the government : but 
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he assured it that they were deeply sensible of the 
discredit of weakening the power of this country, 
and that, having made the most careful inquiries, 
they would take up and maintain that dignified 
position which would enable England at the proper 
time to interfere for the restoration of peace. 

The studious reserve maintained by Mr, Glad- 
stone throughout his speech upon the obligations 
of Great Britain under the treaties guaranteeing | 
the neutrality of Belgium and Luxemburg, caused 
great dissatisfaction, and from the tone of every 
speech subsequently made, it was evident that the 
ieeling of the House was unmistakable in its 
recognition of England's duties to the fullest extent. 
Subsequent events proved that in its negotiations 
with both Prance and Prussia the government had 
been by no means so reticent, and had given them 
clearly to understand that England felt herself 
fully bound by the treaty of 1839, and that in case 
of any violation of the neutrality or independence 
of Belgium she would at once interfere on her 
behalf. 

On the following evening Lord Bussell, in an 
energetic speech in the House of Lords, which 
stirred even the well-bred repose of his aristocratic 
audience, and drew hearty cheers from both sides 
of the House, asserted the duty of England to 
defend Belgium to the uttermost. After reviewing 
the treaty obligations of Great Britain, and refer- 
ring to the secret treaty, and the explanations to 
which it had given rise between France and Prussia,- 
he said it would be impossible to feel in fixture 
perfect confidence in either of the parties, and 
unwise to ignore the danger that the treaties in 
regard to Belgium might be violated. “ For my 
part," he said, I confess I feel somewhat as if a 
detective officer had come and told me he had 
heard a conversation with respect to a friend of 
mine whom I had promised to guard as much as 
was in my power against any act of burglary or 
housebreaking, and that two other persons, who 
were also friends of mine, had been considering 
how they might enter his house and deprive him 
of all the property he possessed. I should reply, 
under such circumstances, that I was very much 
astonished to hear it, and tha-t I could not, in the 
future, feel perfect confidence in either of the par- 
ties to that conversation," As to the beginning of 
tlie -war, it might be a question whether as regards 
F ranee the charioteer had not himself lashed the 
liorses which he found himself afterwards unable 


to guide ; but, putting aside that point, England's 
duty was clear. “It is not a question of three 
courses. There is but one course and one path— • 

I namely, the course of honour and the path of 
honour- — that we ought to pursue. We are bound 
to defend Belgium. I am told that that may lead 
us into danger. How, in the first place, I deny 
that any great danger would exist if this country 
manfully declared her intention to perform all her 
engagements, and not to shrink from their per- 
formance. I am persuaded that neither Prance 
nor Prussia would ever attempt to violate the inde- 
pendence of Belgium. It is only the doubt, the 
hesitation, that has too long prevailed as to the 
course which England w^ould take which has 
encouraged and fostered all these conversations 
and projects of treaties, all these combinations and 
intrigues. I am persuaded that if it is once man- 
fully declared that England means to stand by her 
treaties, to perform her engagements, that her 
honour and her interest would allow nothing else, 
such a declaration would check the greater part of 
these intrigues, and that neither Prance nor Prussia 
would wish to add a second enemy to the formid- 
able foe which each has to meet. I am persuaded 
that both would conform to the faith of treaties, 
and would not infringe on the territory of Belgium, 
but till the end of the wax remain in the fulfilment 
of their obligations. When the choice is between 
honour and infamy, I cannot doubt that her Ma- 
jesty's government will pursue the course of honour, 
the only one worthy of the British people. The 
British people have a very strong sense of honour, 
and of what is due to this glorious nation. I feel 
sure, therefore, that the government, in making 
that intention clear to all the world, would have 
the entire support of the great majority of this 
nation. I need hardly speak of other considera- 
tions which are of great weight. I consider that 
if England shrunk from the performance of her 
engagements, if she acted in a faithless manner 
with respect to this matter, her extinction as a 
great power must very soon follow. The main 
duty of the hour therefore is, how we can best 
assure Belgium, assure Europe, and assure the 
world that we mean to be true and faithful, that 
the great name which we have acquired in the 
world by the constant observance of truth and 
justice, and by fidelity to our engagements, will 
not be departed from, and that we shall be in the 
future what we have been in the past." 
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Lord Grmnville replied briefly, declining to 
enter upon a general discussion, and justifying tbe 
reserye of the government. He gave a positive 
assurance that tlie government were aware of the 
duty this country owed to Belgium, and declared 
his perfect confidence that if they followed judi- 
ciously and actively the course wliich the honour, 
the interests, and the obligations of the country 
dictated, they would receive the full support of 
Parliament and the nation. He added, that the 
ministry had taken steps in the previous week i 
to convey to other powers in the clearest manner, 
though without adopting an offensive or menacing 
tone, what England believed to be right. 

The speech of Lord Granville was received with 
cheers that testified to a feeling of relief, and when 
he had concluded, the unfavourable impression 
which had been produced by Mr. Gladstone’s 
caution on the previous evening was removed. The 
country now felt it had reason to be satisfied, and 
waited patiently for the additional communications 
on the subject which were promised to Parliament 
as soon as diplomatic considerations would permit. 
This promise was redeemed on the following Mon- 
day (August 8), when statements were made 
by the ministerial leaders in both Plouses. Earl 
Granville, in the Lords, said that from the first the 
government were determined to deal in no vague 
threats or indefinite menaces. At the Cabinet 
Council of July 30 he was authorized to write to 
the courts of France and Prussia in the same terms, 
mutatis mietancHs, renewing the expressions of the 
satisfaction of the British government at the as- 
surances given by the emperor and the king 
respectively, that they intended to respect the 
neutrality of Belgium. There could be no doubt, 
he said, as to the duty of both countries to main- 
tain the obligations of the treaty into which they 
had thus entered with Great Britain and the other 
•signataries; but he pointed out that the assurance was 
not complete, because each power made a reserva- 
tion in case the neutrality of Belgium was violated 
by the other. In the event of a violation of the 
neutrality by Prussia, France was to be released 
from her obligation, and in the case of a similar 
event on the part of France, Prussia was to be 
released from hers. Her Majesty’s government 
therefore proposed, either by treaty or otherwise, 
to place on solemn record the common determina- 
tion of the great powers who were' signataries to 
the treaty of 1839 to maintain the independence 


of Belgium, and satisfactory replies had been re- 
ceived from Austria and Russia. France also 
accepted the principle of the new treaty, and as 
regarded Prussia, Count von Bismarck was ready to 
concur in any measure for strengthening the neu- 
trality of Belgium, and the king, as soon as he saw 
the draught treaty, authorized Count Bernstorff, 
the Prussian ambassador in London, to sign it. 
Lord Granville next described the treaty, which 
is given on page 214, and which, as will be seen, 
renewed all the obligations of the treaty of 1839. 
It provided that, if the armies of either belligerent 
violated the neutrality of Belgium, Great Britain 
should co-operate with the other in its defence, 
but without engaging to take part in the general 
operations of the war. The other powers would 
pledge themselves to a corresponding co-operation, 
and the treaty was to hold good for twelve months 
after the war. The government had thus endea- 
voured clearly to announce their own determination 
in this matter without menace or offence to the 
two belligerents, with whom they were still in 
friendly alliance Expressing a hope that this 
treaty would remove the alarm which had been 
felt, while it would in no degree weaken the force 
or impair the obligations of the treaty of 1839, he 
said he trusted it would be seen that her Majesty’s 
ministers had not been unmindful of their re- 
sponsibilities with regard to this great and import- 
ant question. 

The duke of Richmond, the leader of the oppo- 
sition, expressed a general approval of the attitude 
of the government, and a fervent hope that Great 
Britain might preserve her neutrality, and at the 
same time her honour inviolate during the war. 

In the Commons a statement similar to that of 
Lord Granville was made by the Premier, and Mr, 
Disraeli, while guardiag himself against giving any 
decided opinion on details so suddenly communi- 
cated to the House, expressed his belief that the 
determination at which he assumed the govern- 
ment to have arrived — -to defend the neutrality and 
independence of Belgium— would give general 
satisfaction to the country. At the same time 
he doubted as a general principle the wisdom of 
founding any other engagements on the existing 
treaty of guarantee. Ifeither could he understand 
how, if England joined with one of the belliger- 
I ents, her interference was to be limited to the 
I defence of the Belgian frontier, nor how she was to 
1 avoid being involved in the general fortunes of the 
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war. Mr. Disraeli concluded by repeating his 
gratification at finding that the goTernment had 
pursued a wise and spirited policy, and not the 
less wise because spirited; and to lay down as a 
general principle of statesmanship that England, 
though not merely an European but an Asiatic and 
Oceanic power, could not absolve herself of all 
interest in the peace and prosperity of the Euro- 
pean states. The coast from Ostend to the North 
Sea, he held, should be in the possession of powers 
from whose ambition England and Europe had 
nothing to fear. 

Parliament was prorogued on the following 
Wednesday (10th August), and in consequence 
of Lord Cairns’ desire to express his opinion on the 
treaty, and to obtain a fuller and more detailed 
statement with respect to it, the House of Lords 
met at the unusual hour of twelve o’clock in the 
morning. Whilst expressing cordial approval of 
the object in view — the preservation of the neu- 
trality of Belgium — Lord Cairns objected to the 
new engagement into which England had entered, 
as containing the seeds of considerable embarrass- 
ment and possible complication. The natural 
course would have been to announce to the two 
belligerents, but not by way of menace, that 
England was prepared to maintain the treaty of 
1839, and to oppose any attempt by either or both 
to violate it. Russia and Austria ought to have 
been informed of these communications, in order 
that arrangements might be made for a united 
course of action in any contingency which might 
arise. Pointing out certain elements of danger in 
the treaty, he examined in turn the consequences 
of its violation by France or Prussia. It would 
be impossible to agree as to the particular operations 
which might justly be required of us, while if 
England joined any of the belligerents the other 
would necessarily declare war against her, and 
carry it on wherever she could be struck at and 
injured. It was the object of each belligerent to 
obtain the alliance and co-operation of England, 
and a skilful strategist might so arrange matters 
as to compel the other belligerent to violate the 
territory of Belgium. The engagement would be 
useless if both the belligerents violated the neu- 
trality of Belgium, because there could then be 
no co-operation with England on the part of either. 
He also feared that the treaty might involve 
England in difficulties with Austria and Russia. 

Lord Granville denied that the course taken by 


the government was either menacing or offensive, 
and argued that the plan proposed by Lord Cairns 
would not have been successful. The government 
had received from Austria the assurance of her 
readiness to adhere to their proposal, assuming 
that France and Prussia did not object to sign it. 
Russia sent her most friendly assurances, but 
declined to join the signataries, because she con- 
sidered herself as already hound by the original 
treaty. She also desired an understanding of a much 
wider description, the effect of which would have 
been to bring England under obligations by which 
she was not at present bound. England having 
now entered upon the treaty was limited to its 
obligations. He did not believe the contingency 
contemplated would arise, but if it did England 
would be obliged to act upon it. It would, how- 
ever, be an enormous advantage to have a power 
numbering its soldiers by hundreds of thousands 
co-operating with the British army and fleet. He 
repudiated as gratuitous the suspicion that such a 
piece of‘ strategy as that suggested by Lord Cairns 
would be attempted, or that after the solemn 
renewal of this treaty obligation, binding on the 
personal honour of the emperor of the French and 
the king of Prussia, they would either of them, 
within a very few months and in the face of the 
world, violate such an engagement. While the 
treaty would, he believed, prevent a particular 
event which would be most disagreeable and en- 
tangling to Great Britain, he strongly denied that 
it would weaken the obligations of the treaty of 
1839. Replying to the ol^ection that the action 
of her Majesty’s government had been disrespectful 
to Belgium, he stated that she had not been at 
first consulted in the matter because it was not 
desired to compromise her with either belligerent ; 
but he officially informed the Belgian government 
of the negotiations when they had reached a certain 
point, assuring them that he wished to act in 
harmony with Belgium, and that England’s sole 
object was the independence and neutrality of that 
country. These assurances were entirely satis- 
factory to the Belgian king and Chambers. So far 
as the treaty had gone, there was reason to believe 
that it would be the best means of preventing a 
great difficulty which had excited much alarm and 
anxiety both at home and abroad. 

In reply to a question of Lord Cairns, as to what 
progress had been made with the treaty, and 
whether he could give the text, Lord Granville 
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said tRe treaty with Prussia was signed by Count 
Bernstorff and himself on the preyious day. T he 
French ambassador had authority to sign as soon 
as his full powers arrived. He then read the fol- 
lowing draught of the treaty between England 
and Prussia, explaining that the treaty with France 
was, mutatis mutandis j identical with it ; — 

^ ‘ BRiUaHT OF TEEATZ BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
“ PRUSSIA EESPECTINa BELGIUM. 

‘‘Her Majesty the queen of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, and his Majesty 
the king of Prussia, being desirous at the present 
time of recording in a solemn act their fixed 
determination to maintain the independence and 
neutrality of Belgium, as provided in the seventh 
article of the treaty signed at London on the 19th 
of April, 1839, between Belgium and the Nether- 
lands, which article was declared by the Quintuple 
Treaty of 1839 to be considered as having the 
same force and value as if textually inserted in the 
said Quintuple Treaty, their said Majesties have 
determined to conclude between themselves a 
separate treaty, which, without impairing or invali- 
dating the conditions of the said Quintuple Treaty, 
shall be subsidiary and accessory to it; and they 
have accordingly named as their plenipotentiaries 
for that purpose, that is to say: — 

“ Her Majesty the Queen of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. 

“ And his Majesty the king of Prussia, &c. 

“ Who, after having communicated to each other 
their respective full powers, found in good and due 
form, have agreed upon and concluded the follow- 
ing articles : — 

“ Art. I. His Majesty the king of Prussia hav- 
ing declared that, notwithstanding the hostilities 
in which the North German Confederation is 
engaged with Prance, it is his fixed determination 
to respect the neutrality of Belgium so long as the 
same shall be respected by France, her Majesty 
the queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland on her part declares that, if during the 
said hostilities the armies of France should violate 
that neutrality, she will be prepared to co-operate 
with his Prussian Majesty for the defence of the 
same in such manner as may be mutually agreed 
upon, employing for that purpose her naval and 
military forces to insure its observance, and to 
maintain, in conjunction with his Prussian Majesty, 


then and thereafter, the independence and neutrality 
of Belgium. 

“ It is clearly understood that her Majesty the 
queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland does not engage herself by this treaty to 
take part in any of the general operations of the 
war now carried on between the North German 
Confederation and France, beyond the limits of 
Belgium as defined in the treaty between Belgium 
and the Netherlands of April 19, 1839. 

“Art. II. His Majesty the king of Prussia 
agrees on his part, in the event provided for in the 
foregoing article, to co-operate with her Majesty 
the queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, employing his naval and military 
forces for the purpose aforesaid; and the case 
arising, to concert with her Majesty the measures 
which shall be taken, separately or in common, to 
secure the neutrality and independence of Belgium. 

“ Art. III. This treaty shall be binding on the 
high contracting parties during the continuance 
of the present war between the North German 
Confederation and France, and for twelve months 
after the ratification of any treaty of peace con- 
cluded between those parties ; and on the expiration 
of that time the independence and neutrality of 
Belgium will, so far as the high contracting parties 
are respectively concerned, continue to rest as 
heretofore on the 1st article of the Quintuple 
I Treaty on the 19th of April, 1839. 
j “Art. IV. The present treaty shall be ratified, 

’ &c." 

In the House of Commons, on the same day, the 
treaty was vigorously attacked by Mr. Bernal 
Osborne, who said he would prefer to have no treaty 
rather than the extraordinary document which 
had been laid on the table in so extraordinary a 
manner, and which he characterized as “ a childish 
perpetration of diplomatic folly,” It was not only 
superfluous, but it superseded the previous treaties ; 
and if it had been submitted to the House he was 
confident it would have been unanimously rejected. 
He maintained, too, that England was bound to 
stand by Belgium, not only in honour but by 
interest, for her liberties and independence would 
not be safe for twenty-four hours if Belgium were 
in the hands of a hostile power. 

Mr. Gladstone protested with all the emphasis 
at his command against Mr. Osborne’s extravagant 
and exaggerated statement that the liberties of 
, England would be gone if Belgium were in tlie 
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possessiGii of a hostile power, and maintained that 
England’s concern in the preservation of Belgian 
independence was substantially no greater than 
that of the other powers. The government had 
not been moved by any such selfish spirit, nor 
had they based their action solely on the guar- 
antees to which an impracticably rigid significance 
had been attached, against which he felt himself 
bound to protest. Far wider and stronger than in- 
terest or guarantees was the consideration whether 
England could warrantably stand by and see a 
crime perpetrated by the absorption of Belgium, 
which would have been the knell of public right 
and public law in Europe. He dwelt, too, on the 
claims Belgium had on their friendship as a model 
for orderly government, combined with perfectly 
free institutions ; and answering Mr, Osborne’s 
■criticisms, he maintained that the treaty of 1839 
was not weakened nor superseded by this addition, 
and that the peculiar circumstances of the case 
justified this departure from general rules. 

It wiU be seen from the events just narrated, 
that the uneasiness and excitement which had so 
universally prevailed on the first publication of the 
secret project, and the subsequent revelations made 
in connection with it, were finally allayed ; and that 
the demand of the country that the defence of 
Belgium against foreign aggression should be again 
put forward as a cardinal principle of English policy, 
was complied with by the government in the manner 
they deemed best calculated to secure the end in 
view — although on that point much difference of 
opinion prevailed. The end, however, having been 
•attained, people cared little about the particular 
means which had been employed to attain it j and 
when Parliament broke up the feeling of security 
which had been somewhat interrupted in the 
country had quite returned. 

The publication of the statement of Count von 
Bismarck, that before the war of 1866 France had 
offered her alliance to Prussia, with a promise to 
declare war against Austria and to attack her with 
300,000 men, provided that Prussia would consent 
to make certain territorial concessions to France 
on the left bank of the Rhine, had an immense 
influence in Austria, and put an end to all thought 
of a French alliance, which up to that time had 
been considered probable. As a suitable conclusion 
to this chapter, in which their names have figured 
so largely, ‘we annex biographical notices of Count 
von Bismarck and M. Benedetti. 


Kakl Otto, Coott von Bisicarck, whose name 
will always be identified with ihe great work of the 
unification of Germany, was born at Brandenburg, 
in 1813, or as some accounts affirm, on the 1st i 
April, 1814. Although the period is comparatively 
short since his name has become generally familiar 
in England, he has shared about equally with 
Napoleon IIL, for several years, most of the atten- 
tion bestowed by the readers of English newspapers 
on continental affairs. His earlier reputation as a 
Prussian politician is now lost in his renown as 
one of the greatest statesmen of Germany, and this 
which is his good fortune now will no doubt be his 
glory in after ages. His career divides itself naturally 
into two parts, answering to these two characters : 
what we may call a Prussian part, in which he 
figures principally as the most strenuous upholder 
of divine right in the Prussian monarchy: and a 
German part, in which his principal wfe is that of 
the great presiding genius of German unification, | 
Descended from a noble and very ancient family, 
he was educated at the universities of Gottingen, 
Greifswalde, and Berlin, and apparently at first was 
destined for a military career, which he commenced 
in an infantry regiment as a volunteer, after which 
he attained the rank of a lieutenant in the landwehr. 

He became a member of the Diet of the province of 
Saxony in 1846 ; and the year following was elected 
a member of the German Diet, where his character 
and abilities soon attracted attention, and the 
reputation which he bore for some years after- 
wards was fixed by some of those paradoxical 
utterances in which his toryism and his wit found 
vent together, such as his reported saying that he 
wished that ‘ ■ all the large manufacturing and 
commercial towns, those centres of democracy 
and constitutionalism, could be abolished from the 
surface of the earth,” so that a purely rural popu- 
lation might submissively obey the king’s decrees. 
One of the earliest notices of his public life which 
have fallen under our notice, one written shortly 
after his first appearance In the Diet, speaks of him | 
as, if not a deep political thinker, at any rate an 
expert debater, whose wit and irony were often 
displayed with trenchant effect. It would now 
have to be allowed, perhaps, that the irony and 
the wit of which he is master, have been often 
since used to further the plans of a deep enough 
thinker. In the revolutionary year, 1848, Bis- 
marck was of course one of the most unpopular i 
men in Germany; he was excluded from the 
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National Assembly of tliat year, but next year be 
took Hs seat in the Second Chamber, where he 
resumed his post of uncompromising opposition to 
the movements of the liberal party in Parliament. 
This, if it increased his unpopularity, also marked 
him out for royal favour. In 1851 he entered the 
diplomatic service as first secretary of legation to 
the Prussian embassy at Frankfort, a post which 
he exchanged after a few months for that of 
ambassador at the sittings of the Federal Bund. 
Bismarck’s nomination to it was a decisive proof 
that he was already regarded by the king as his 
most able as well as most zealous servant. He | 
showed himself worthy of this proof of confidence 
in his ability and his intentions. Count Rechberg 
was the representative of Austria at the Diet, and 
presided at its meetings. Austria, in Bismarck’s 
opinion, was the power that Prussia had to withstand 
and outwit. Rechberg and Bismarck therefore had 
frequent encounters, in which the dignity of the one, 
it is said, suffered terribly from the witty sallies 
of the other. Till 1858 Bismarck was principally 
occupied in various places, and on various grounds, 
in this struggle with the representative of the Aus- 
trian empire. It is said that a pamphlet on “ Prussia 
and the Italian question,” which appeared in 1858, 
and which, referring to the ancient enmity between 
Austria and Prussia, recommended an alliance 
between France, Prussia, and Russia, was indited 
or inspired by him. Be this as it may, in the fol- 
lowing year he went to St. Petersburg as ambassa- 
dor, and there gained the friendship and confidence 
of Gortschakoff, and of his master the Czar, who 
conferred on him one of his orders of nobility. In 
the month of May of the same year he was 
transferred to the capital of France, to the court 
of the sovereign with whose history his own was 
afterwards to be mixed up in some of the most 
remarkable events of this century. He remained 
in Paris over two years; but in September, 1862, 
returned to Berlin to undertake the task of form- 
ing a new ministry, the previous cabinet having 
succumbed to adverse votes respecting their war 
budget. In the ministry which was thus formed 
by him he retained the portfolio of foreign affairs. 
The difficulties which in this position he had to 
face were not those of his own department. They 
were not of relations to foreign powers, but chiefly 
of the relations of the government to the repre- 
sentatives of the people. The policy of the 
administration, which was declared to be violently 


reactionary in all its tendencies, was especially 
obnoxious in respect to military re-organization. 
The Prussian Parliament then became for a period 
a scene of perpetual struggle of the fiercest descrip- 
tion, in which, by large majorities, the deputies 
opposed the government at every important step. 
It is curious now, after the wars which Prussia has 
waged with Denmark, Austria, and Prance, and 
waged with such astonishing success, to remark 
that these fierce struggles were fiercest as to the 
army budget and military reforms; the administra- 
tion contending for the extension of the period ol 
compulsory service in the army, and the Chamber 
bitterly resisting that proposal. Bismarck, who has 
never been afraid of strong measures when they 
were required, finding the majorities in the Cham- 
ber thus unmanageable, closed the session. His 
administration, however, continued to be signalized 
by the same parliamentary scenes which marked its 
commencement. His policy in respect to Poland 
was severely blamed; by a majority of 246 to 46 
votes he was severely censured for entering into 
a secret treaty with Russia, having reference to 
Polish affairs. In 1865— 66 the relations of the 
administration to the Chamber were at the worst. 
Unable to govern Parliament, the executive gov- 
erned without Parliament altogether. Stormy 
debates constantly occurred; there were mem- 
orable oratorical encounters between Bismarck 
and Virschow, but the result, practically, was that 
military organization, the premier’s great project, 
was proceeded with according to his wish; and 
several sessions of Parliament were closed or 
dissolved like that of 1862, by royal decree, and 
without the sanction of the Chamber. During 
this period restrictions were laid upon the press, 
and in several instances opposition journals were 
subjected to penalties. Wliat the result of all 
this might have been, had there been nothing to 
distract attention from home affairs, it would 
be difficult to say; but the death of the king of 
Denmark having re-opened the Schleswig-Holstein 
question, an opportunity was afforded to the admin- 
istration of exhibiting in actual war the soundness 
of their policy of military re-organization ; and 
j though this did not avail to reconcile to them 
the majority of the Chamber, or put a stop to par- 
liamentary recriminations, it materially helped to 
avert a serious crisis in the relations between the 
two parties, until a much larger question than that 
of the duchies began to occupy public attention, 
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and to divert it from home to foreign aifairs. This 
larger question was that of war with Prussia’s 
great rival in the struggle for the leadership of the 
German empire. The history of this question has 
been already related in the first part of this work, 
and need not here he recapitulated, especially as 
almost every one is familiar with the leading inci- 
dents of the period which intervened between the 
disputes of Austria and Prussia touching the duchies 
of the Elbe at the beginning of 1866, and the 
third day of July in that year, memorable in the 
history of Germany as the day of the battle of 
Koniggratz, and that which finally determined not 
so much the ascendancy of one German power over 
the rest, as the union of all in one great empire. 
Just before the declaration of war against Austria | 
an attempt was made upon the life of Bismarck, j 
An assassin named Blind fired four times from 
a pistol at the minister, who however, was only 
slightly wounded. Bismarck, whose courage and 
coolness have been tested in various ways, and have 
seldom failed, himself arrested the criminal. In 
the year following the conclusion of the war with 
Austria he had advanced his great project another 
stage. The North German Confederation was 
formed — by far the most important political work 
of this century, yet far more than otherwise the 
work of one single man. .The first chancellor of 
the Confederation could be no other than Count 
von Bismarck, who was appointed to that oflS.ce at 
the first meeting of the Federal Council. At this 
point the character of Prussian politician, which he 
has maintained hitherto, merges in that of the great- 
est of the living statesmen of Germany. The popu- 
larity which in the one character he has despised, 
now of course pursues him in the other. In the 
dispute with France respecting the Luxemburg 
frontier, which followed the Austrian campaign, 
and which threatened to embroil Europe in war, 
Bismarck of course played an important part. At 
the beginning of 1868 he was obliged, on account 
of his health, which was very seriously impaired, 
to retire temporarily from public life. His “retire- 
ment, it was expected, would be lengthy, but it 
proved to be short. In October he was again at 
his post in Berlin, and occupying himself as ener- 
getically and as ably as ever, in pushing forward 
the confederation of the various states ofthe empire. 
His difficulties in this work were destined to be 
largely removed by an event, the end of which and 
the consequences of which it is difficult to foresee. 


What was needed to do in a day in respect to 
that work which it would still have taken years to 
accomplish, was a declaration ofwar against Prussia, 
the head of the German Confederation, by some 
rival power. That declaration of war was made by 
Prance in the month of July ; and from that time 
Bismarck, whose life has alternated between the 
camp and the court, followed the fortunes of the 
German army in its campaign on the soil of France. 

In 1865 Bismarck was promoted to the rank of 
count. After Koniggratz he was gazetted a general. 
His great distinction is that, beginning public life 
as a Prussian, he has made himself at length the 
representative of Germany. His personal character 
and manners are well defined and welh known. 
His imperious earnestness and vehemence in 
public life contrast wonderfully,, and yet agree, with 
his genial humour and merry wit and perfect 
unaflfectedness in private. Not only the stories 
which are constantly told of him, but letters 
which he has allowed to be published, exhibit the 
great statesman of Germany as, in private life, 
a brilliant ornament of society. 

M. VmCEXT Benedetti is of Italian extraction, 
and was born in Corsica about 1815. He was 
educated for the consular and diplomatic service, 
and began his career in 1848 as consul at Palermo. 
From this post he was subsequently advanced to 
that of first secretary of the embassy at Constanti- 
nople. In May, 1859, he was offered, in succession 
to M. Bourrfe, the post of envoy extraordinary at 
Teheran, but he declined to accept that mission, 
and was shortly afterwards nominated director of 
political affairs to the foreign minister, and it was 
; in this capacity that he acted as editor of the pro- 
tocols in the Congress of Paris in 1856, and as 
secretary to those ministers who drew them up. 
In 1861, when the French emperor recognized ^ 
the newly-established kingdom of Italy, M. Bene- 
detti was appointed minister plenipotentiary from 
his country at Turin, but resigned that post in 
the autumn of 1864, upon the retirement of M. 
Thouvenel from the ministry of Foreign AflFairs. , 
On November 27 of that year he was appointed ; 
to the post of French ambassador at Berlin, a [ 
position in which he remained until the outbreak | 
of the war. He was made a chevalier of the : 
legion of honour as far back as June, 1845, and : 
after passing through the intermediate stages of ' 
promotion, he was nominated a grand ofl&cer in i 
June, 1860. ; 
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In order to estimate correctly tlie position and 
resources of both Prussia and Prance, it is necessary, 
before entering upon the detailed record of the 
deadly struggle in which they engaged, that we 
should put before the reader a statement of their 
military growth, their most recently invented 
weapons, the constitution and strength of their 
respective armies, and the methods adopted in 
each country to recruit them. 

The “ Great Elector,” Frederick William, may 
be regarded as the founder of the present gran- 
deur of the Prussian throne. Under his able 
rule, from 1640 to 1688, the whole strength of 
Brandenburg and Prussia was directed to securing 
the acknowledgment of the independence of the 
latter dukedom, originally held separately as a fief 
from Poland. His success in this enterprise was., soon 
followed by claims on Juliers, Cleves, and Berg, 


skilfully urged by the pen, and boldly supported by 
the sword; and the limits of the dominions handed 
to his son were thus extended from the Oder to 
the Rhine. Lower Pomerania had been among the 
additions gained by the treaty of Westphalia, and 
Frederick William used the opening it afforded to 
the Baltic, to lay the foundation of the navy, which 
Prussia’s statesmen even thus early regarded as 
essential to support her claim to a distinguished 
place "among the great European powers. The 
same policy, rather than any love for Austria or 
hatred of the Turk, led to the despatch of a 
contingent to the relief of Vienna, when threat- 
ened by the Sultan in 1683. 

Under his successor, grandfather of the Great 
Frederick, and first king, the Prussian troops were 
in constant service as* allies of Austria in her 
Turkish and French wars; and various small prin- 
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cipallties, obtained as reward or purchased, swelled 
his now extensive though scattered dominions. 
He was succeeded in 1713 by his son, Frederick 
William L, whose habits were entirely military, 
and whose constant care was to establish the 
strictest discipline among his troops. He had 
such a ridiculous fondness for tall soldiers, that 
in order to fill the ranks of his favourite regi- 
ment, he would use force or fraud, if money 
would not effect his object, in order to obtain 
the tallest men in Europe. Indulging freely this 
singular passion, the father of Frederick the Great 
was in all else economical to parsimony ; and with- 
out straining the resources of his five millions of 
subjects, he left his son an abundant treasury, and 
the most efficient army in Europe, to be at once the 
temptation and the instrument for continuing the 
family policy. The most important measure which 
Frederick William L adopted in the military organi- 
zation of Prussia, was one in which we may clearly 
trace the origin of her present formidable system 
of recruiting. In 17 33, seven years before his death, 
the whole of his territories were parcelled out by 
decree into cantons, to each of which was allotted 
a regiment, whose effective strength was to be 
maintained from within its limits; and all subjects, 
beneath the rank of noble, were held bound to serve 
if required. With this ready instrument for sup- 
plying the losses of a war, and with an army of 
66,000 men, more splendidly equipped and trained 
than any other of the time, his son, then known 
as Frederick II., stepped into the field of European 
politics. 

Surpassing his predecessors no less in the scope 
of his policy than in ability for carrying it out, 
the new sovereign’s ambition was favoured by the 
stormy times in which he came to the throne. 
His first success in the seizure of Silesia only 
fanned his aspirations for further conquest, and 
he strove next to extend Prussian rule beyond 
the newly-gained mountain frontier into the 
northern districts of Bohemia, where his suc- 
cessor’s arms in 1866 afterwards met with such 
signal fortune. On this occasion, however, . his 
strength proved unequal to the new task of 
spoliation. The king was fairly worsted, and forced 
out of Bohemia by Daun and Prince Charles of 
Lorraine ; and although the ready tactics of 
Hohenfriedberg and Sohr proved his increasing 
dexterity in handling the machine-like army he 
had trained, he was soon glad to come to terms, 


and to resign his audacious attempt to aggrandize 
Prussia upon condition that she retained her late 
acquisitions. 

During the ten years of comparative tranquillity 
that followed, Frederick employed himself in bring- 
ing his troops into a state of discipline never before 
equalled in any age or country, with the view of 
concentrating his whole resources on the deadly 
struggle, not far distant, whose issue, as he fore- 
saw, would be all-important to his dynasty. 

Secret information of an alliance between Aus- 
tria, Russia, and Saxony, gave Frederick reason to 
fear an attack, which he hastened to anticipate by 
the invasion of Saxony in 1756. This commenced 
the Seven Years’ War, in which he contended, 
almost single-handed, against the united forces of 
Russia, Saxony, Sweden, France, Austria, and the 
great majority of the other German states. Various 
were the changes of fortune that befel him during 
the next six years, success alternating from one 
side to the other. The glories of Rosbach, Prague, 
and Leuthen were overshadowed by the disasters 
of Kollin, Hochkirch, and Kunersdorf. Frederick 
himself at times seemed to despair of any issue but 
death for himself and dissolution for his realm. 
Yet his boldness as a general and readiness as a 
tactician remained undiminished by defeat, failure, 
or depression. These qualities, with the excellent 
training of his troops, his good fortune in possess- 
ing the two finest cavalry officers a single army 
has ever known, and the moral and material sup- 
port consistently given by England, sufficed to 
save the struggling kingdom from the ruin that 
so often, during this tremendous struggle, seemed 
inevitable. What Prussia suffered whilst it lasted 
may be conjectured from a few words occurring 
in the king’s own correspondence. On this sub- 
ject he, of aU men, would be little likely to ex- 
aggerate. He says, “The peace awakens universal 
joy. For my own part, being but a poor old man, 
I return to a city where I now know nothing but 
the walls ; where I cannot find again the friends I 
once had ; where unmeasured toils await me; and 
where I must soon lay me down to rest in that 
place in which there is no more unquiet, nor war, 
nor misery, nor man’s deceit.” After all his many 
vicissitudes of fortune, however, the king was left 
in 1763 in the peaceful possession of his pater- 
nal and acquired dominions ; the position of his 
country was assured, and the policy steadily pur- 
sued for three successive generations had attained 
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its first great aim. The principality, raised out of 
obscurity by the Great Elector, and made a king- 
dom by his son, was henceforth to hold a solid 
position as one of the first powers of Europe, and 
the admitted rival of Austria for the leadership of 
Germany. Her land had indeed a long rest after 
the great strife for existence ; but Frederick, 
whilst watching diligently over its internal im- 
provement, took care to insure its independent 
position by refilling as soon as possible the 
gaps in his army. The standing forces which 
he maintained and handed over to his successor 
were scarcely inferior in strength to those which 
Prussia, with more than three times his resources, 
kept in pay before the war of 1866; and the 
greatness of the burden thus imposed is better 
understood when it is known that the three per 
cent, of the population which, under Frederick, 
were actively kept in arms, supply under the pre- 
sent system the whole peace army, the landwehr 
of the first call, and most of those of the second. 

The only other military enterprise of any pre- 
tensions undertaken by Frederick was a campaign 
against Austria, distinguished by its marked dif- 
ference of character from the somewhat reckless 
strategy for which he had been famed, and the 
striking parallel .which its opening aflPorded to that 
of the great war of 1866 ; for its scene lay on the ' 
very ground where Benedek was afterwards called 
to oppose another Prussian invasion of Bohemia. 
The great general’s conduct, however, was here 
in truth very different from that of the Frederick 
of twenty years before, and we can only account 
for it by admitting either that his intellect and 
daring were dulled by coming infirmity, or by 
supposing that he believed the objects of the 
campaign could be fully attained without the risk 
and bloodshed of a great battle. Certain it is, 
that in this the closing military adventure of his 
life, he appeared as though utterly foiled by the 
adversaries he had so often in earlier days worsted 
in fair field. Frederick, however, if losing some 
■ of his military prestige in the bloodless campaign 
(known familiarly as the “ Potato War ”) of his old 
age, found suflS.ci6nt consolation in its political 
results, and the admission practically made by 
Austria that her imperial position had sunk to 
the mere presidency of a confederation. Hence- 
forth, there was recognized in Prussia a power 
whose consent was a first condition for any action 
of Austria within the Germanic empire; a power 


to whom every element hostile to the Kaiser would 
rally, should the constant rivalry for the control 
of Germany break out into open hostility. 

The military force so ably used by Frederick in 
enlarging the influence of Prussia at the expense 
of Austria, was for some years employed with 
scarcely inferior success in other quarters by his 
nephew and successor, Frederick William II. In- 
terfering in the civil war in Holland (1787), the 
well-drilled Prussian battalions without difidculty 
put down the popular party, and restored the 
Stadtholder to his shaken seat; and the king had 
the double satisfaction of increasing the moral 
weight of his influence in Europe, and of asserting 
that principle of divine right, to him no less dear 
than to the first monarch of the line, or to their 
present representative. A more material gain was 
that achieved under the guidance of his unscrupu- 
lous minister, Herzberg, at the second partition 
of Poland, when Dantzic and Thorn, districts long 
coveted as including the mouths of the Vistula, 
were obtained as the price of Prussia’s complicity 
in a spoliation carried out with an amount of 
diplomatic fraud even greater than that in which 
Frederick had shared. 

The intervention of Prussia in the affairs of 
Holland had not long ceased to excite attention, 
and the final partition of Poland was stiH um 
accomplished, when that mighty storm arose in 
the west which was destined for a time to ex- 
tinguish the rivalries and animosities of German 
powers in their general humiliation, and to school 
them by common sufferings, by common hatred 
and fear of a foreign foe, into the union which 
was only dissolved by the outbreak of 1866. 
Austria was to be laid prostrate by republican 
armies, Prussia to be humbled in the dust, and 
for years to bear the chain of the victor. A 
new general was to eclipse the achievements of 
Frederick, and a bolder and more unscrupulous 
diplomacy than the Great Elector’s was to change 
the whole map of Europe, and remove her most 
ancient landmarks. The French Kevolution and 
Hapoleon came; and the march of Prussian pro- 
gress was arrested until the overthrow of the latter 
at Waterloo. 

Prussia hesitated considerably before showing 
any practical opposition to the proceedings of the 
Eepublic, and not until the sacred rights of kings 
were attacked in the person of Louis XVI., after 
his flight to Varennes, did Frederick William move 
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to tKe rescue. By the treaty of Pillnitz (August, 
1791) he then entered into an alliance with 
Austria for an armed intervention on behalf of 
the French sovereign, and with a force mainly 
composed of Prussian battalions, under the duke 
of Brunswick, entered Champagne in 1792, having 
first issued a boastful proclamation against the 
Revolution and its abettors. Relying too much 
on the promised support with which they no- 
where met, the Prussian staff threw aside the 
prudent, but cumbrous, arrangements of maga- 
zines by which Frederick had always prepared 
for his offensive movements ; and their troops, 
plunging into an inhospitable district in unusually 
bad weather, perished by the thousand for lack of 
supplies. The sickness that ensued, and the un- 
explained vacillation of the king or of the duke of 
Brunswick at Valmy, proved the ruin of the expe- 
dition, and the turning point of the revolutionary 
war. Thenceforth the republican armies grew in 
morale as rapidly as in numbers, and a system of 
tactics destined to replace that which Frederick had 
bequeathed to Europe, was initiated by the revolu- 
tionary generals, and brought to its perfection under 
Napoleon’s master hand, to overthrow the troops ' 
of each great power in turn. The failure of the 
Prussians in their campaign was as great a surprise 
to Europe in 1792, as the sudden collapse of the 
Austrian army in 1866, or that of France in 1870. 
The disasters proved a powerful motive for Frederick 
William’s withdrawal from a struggle in which 
there was nothing for Prussia to gain, but which 
had brought a victorious enemy to the borders of 
her own western provinces. The treaty of Basle 
soon followed, and Europe saw with dismay the 
great German power, whose arms, forty years before, 
had defied France, though leagued with half the 
Continent, admitting the claim of the aggressive 
Republic to advance her frontier to the Rhine. 

The conduct of the war that Prussia thus re- 
linquished had dimmed her former fame no less 
than the peace that closed it ; yet no administrator 
rose at this time competent to point out the causes 
of the ill success which, save in the desultory 
but brilliant skirmishes conducted by Colonel 
Blucher and his cavalry, had invariably attended 
her arms. The activity of this daring trooper was, 
however, exceptional, and the chief commanders 
illustrated every degree of military imbecility, 
while their troops retained only the drill of the 
battalions of Frederick, and exhibited nothing of 


their heroic spirit. In spite of the severe system 
of conscription by districts, enforced by every 
penalty which the law could employ, a trade in 
permits for absence had long been established 
as a perquisite of the captains. Those who could 
pay well for the exemption were thus allowed to 
escape the allotted service, the bribes received being 
partly put in the pockets of the recipients and 
partly used to attract an inferior class of recruits 
to the ranks of an army which an iron discip- 
line, maintained in every detail, made thoroughly 
distasteful in time of peace. Composed thus of 
indifferent material, brought together by a system 
of corruption, the companies were as ill-led as they 
were badly composed, and the army which had 
once been acknowledged the first in Europe, was 
now inferior to others in fitness for the field. It 
was specially ill-suited to meet the growing en- 
thusiasm of the French soldiery, whose ardour, 
springing from political fanaticism, was sustained 
through the sternest trials by the hope of pro- 
fessional advancement. 

Frederick William III., who succeeded in 1797 
to the throne, continued for nearly ten years the 
neutral policy inaugurated by his father. The in- 
dignity, however, which Napoleon inflicted upon 
Prussia by forcing a passage through the country 
on his way to Ulm and Austerlitz, excited such 
a fever of popular fury through the kingdom as 
shook the royal power, and showed alike the anti- 
pathy of the whole German race to the progress 
of French influence within the empire, and the 
necessity which thenceforth lay upon the king to 
adopt a policy more -conformable to the wishes 
of his subjects. To incur the active hostility of 
Prussia, besides that of Russia and Austria, was 
what Napoleon was just now anxious to avoid, 
and he watched with some uneasiness the feeling 
gathering against him. The entreaties of queen, 
ministers, and people, had well-nigh swept away 
the vacillation of the king, and war was to be 
declared by Prussia on December 15 against the 
French emperor. At this crisis Napoleon, feigning 
reconciliation and friendship, adroitly offered a 
bribe, the temptation of which proved irresistible; 
and on the very day on which war was to have 
been declared, Frederick William accepted at the 
hand of the crafty emperor the coveted gift of 
Hanover, which now, more honestly won, extends 
the limits of the once petty margraviate from Russia 
to the German Ocean. 
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Austria, meantime, unaided by Prussia, Lad 
encountered Napoleon at Austerlitz, and was now 
writKng under the Lumiliation of a crushing 
defeat. The degrading acquisition of territory 
which Prussia had made was not long destined, 
lioweYer, to reward its public treachery. The 
bribes of Napoleon Frederick William found to 
be no free gifts. Bavaria was enlarged at the 
expense of his kingdom. Gleves and Berg were 
surrendered tQ provide the despot’s brother-in-law 
with a new duchy, and fresh insults followed with 
contemptuous rapidity. From the rank of a 
great power Prussia found herself suddenly fallen 
to the condition of a French dependency, and her 
monarch treated as the French emperor’s vassal. 
Yet she had attempted no struggle and suffered 
no defeat ; had looked on unscathed whilst her 
neighbours bled; and now, waiting for their loss 
to make her gain, found herself isolated, exposed, 
and humbled without pity — a warning for all 
time to statesmen who make a traffic of neutrality. 
If the court could endure this, the people could 
not. Alike the noble, the burgher, and the peasant 
felt a warlike fever fire their veins, and that 
tempest of passion swept over the nation, which is 
to individual fury as the trampling of a multitude 
to the footfall of a man. Without counting the 
cost or measuring the odds— without waiting for 
the aid of Eussia, still hostile to France— Frederick 
William was forced into the struggle he dreaded, 
and Prussia, single-handed, faced Napoleon and his 
vassals. Planted already by Bavarian permission 
within easy distance of the chief strategic points ; 
armed with the might of superior numbers, long 
training, and accumulated victory; led by a chief 
whose bold strategy had not yet degenerated into 
limitless waste of men’s lives; the French poured 
up on the flank exposed by the rash and ill-con- 
sidered advance of their enemy. Jena was fought 
and won by the French almost within sight of the 
little hill of Rosbach, which had given name to 
their defeat half a century before, and that signal 
victory was avenged tenfold by the battle which 
laid Prussia prostrate at the conqueror’s feet. 

With a rapidity of which even Napoleon’s troops 
were scarcely thought capable, the kingdom was 
overrun, the remains of its army annihilated, and its 
cities occupied. The hollowness of its military con- 
dition was manifested alike by the evil condition 
of its fortresses and the overthrow of its columns. 
Blucher, indeed, fought fiercely to the last; but 


with this, and two other less noted exceptions 
to the shameful imbecility of the commanders, 
generals and governors seemed to vie with each 
other in surrendering their posts with the least 
effort at resistance. Eeduced, however, as Frederick 
William was, to a single city and a few square 
miles of territory, he refused to submit to the 
harsh terms required of him, until the disaster of 
Friedland, and the subsequent retreat of the allies, 
compelled that abandonment of his unhappy king- 
dom which was one of the conditions imposed by 
the conqueror when he met Alexander at Tilsit. 

No need is there for us to repeat the fatal story 
of Jena and of Friedland. The bitter lesson 
taught the nation then has stamped itself ever 
since upon the national armament, and Prussian 
administrators strive now as earnestly to be in 
advance of all Europe in warlike knowledge, as 
they then clung warmly to the traditions of obso- 
lete tactics which all Europe but themselves had 
abandoned. But the penalty of truckling policy 
and pedantic manoeuvring was undergone; and 
for the next six years the kingdom suffered such 
humiliation as no other civiHzed country in modern 
years has endured. French soldiers swaggered on 
the pavements of the garrisons. French officers 
forbade the concert-room its national airs. French 
generals lived at free quarters in the pleasant 
squires’ houses, which even the all-pervading rapa- 
city of Tilly’s and Wallenstein’s hordes had not 
always reached. French battalions lay scattered 
in the secluded villages, and roused a jealous 
demon in the dullest Hans whose sweatheart was 
exposed to the audacious attentions of wandering 
chasseurs. French checked and con- 

trolled and took bribes for the little trade which 
the long maritime war had spared. And all these 
intruders were to be maintained at the expense of 
the quiet orderly land of which they seemed to 
have taken permanent possession. The Prussian 
army seemed to have disappeared, so diminished 
were its numbers. The enslaved monarchy was 
guarded by the ablest and most feared of the rough 
soldiers, whom the long course of French victories 
had brought to eminence; and Davoust headed a 
garrison so large and highly organized, that even 
warm patriots shrank from a hopeless contest with 
its strength. The history of that sad time, with 
all the irritating details of the French occupation, 
is written in the municipal records of every Prus- 
sian town, in village legend, in popular romance. 
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The burden is always the same: French insults 
endured in the hope of revenge to come; ardent 
longing for the day of freedom; tears for the fate 
of brave Major Schill, warrior of the true heroic 
type, who, unable to bear longer his country’s 
shame, rode forth one morning at the head of such 
of his men as would follow him, to declare war 
single-handed with oppression, and give his life i 
freely in a conflict without hope. Multiply the 
story of one village by a thousand, the indignation 
of one citizen by millions, and it will be seen that 
each day of the French occupation served to give 
strength and depth to the growing hatred which 
henceforth must burn in every Prussian breast, 
and in due time burst forth in furious action. 

No doubt the confidence which Bohemian vic- 
tories gave the nation in its arms has much to do 
with the readiness for a struggle on the Rhine 
which Prussia has since displayed. No doubt the 
vague desire for German unity has been strength- 
ened into passionate longing since Austria has 
ceased to bar the way. But the ancient loathing 
of French rule, the ancient detestation of French 
interference, the deep memory of the time when a 
Napoleon was indeed “the Scourge of the Father- 
land,” was all that was needed to touch the heart 
of the nation with that fire which we have watched 
this summer so fiercely blaze forth into action. 

Stripped of half her territory, the rest a mere 
field for French tax-gatherers, or exercise-ground 
for French troops, the policy of Prussia for the 
«ix years succeeding Jena seemed to consist but in 
different degrees of servility to the master whose 
chains she had no power to shake off. Her revenues 
were swallowed up by foreign exactions, her army 
reduced to a mere corps by the decree of Napoleon, 
and her means of rising against the oppressor seemed 
hopelessly gone. But whilst despised by both foe 
and ally, Prussia had yet within her the elements of 
self-purification. The hard school of humiliation did 
not break her spirit, nor turn her statesmen aside 
from the deliberate endeavour to retrieve the past. 
Frederick William was happy in' his counsellors, 
for there were those among them who never 
lost sight of the past greatness of their country, 
and in her hours of deepest darkness strove to 
fit her for a better destiny than that of a vassal 
province. Stein, her great minister, laboured in- 
defatigably to prepare her recovery, by raising the 
legal condition of her peasantry, and breathing 
into them the spirit of patriotism through measures 


of domestic reform. Scharnhorst gave no less 
efficient aid by devising that system of short service 
in the regular army, on which the existing organi- 
zation rests. By Napoleon’s decree the standing 
army was not to exceed 40,000 men; but no re- 
striction was named as to the time the men should 
serve. By Scharnhorst’s plan the actual time of 
service was limited to six months, with frequent 
calls of recruits succeeding each other in the 
ranks, and thence retening home to he embodied 
in the militia, so as to spread through the suffer- 
ing nation a general knowledge of arms against 
the day of need. The laws of promotion were 
modified, and many of the exemptions from mili- 
tary service abolished; to each company was 
allotted twice the necessary number of officers; 
and the disbanded men assembled from time to 
time in their cantons, and were provided with 
arms, stores, and clothing from the dep6ts dis- 
seminated over the country. 

The immediate result of Stein’s reforms was a 
vast increase of national spirit and strength. The 
military service of the country was accepted by 
all without reluctance, in tacit preparation for the 
day of reckoning with France; and the struggle 
of 1814 once over, the minister was encouraged 
by every class to elaborate a complete project for 
the perpetuation of the system which had restored 
glory and freedom to Prussia, The foundation of 
the permanent constitution of the national force 
was laid by the remarkable Taw of September 3, 
1814 — -which for more than forty years was the 
charter adhered to by government and people as 
binding on both sides, and which in its intro- 
duction is declared to be the issue of the wishes 
of the whole nation — and in the landwehr ordinance 
of 21st November, 1815. 

“In a lawfully administered armament of the 
country lies the best security of lasting peace.” 
Such is the principle proclaimed as its ground- 
work, together with the more immediate necessity 
of maintaining intact by the general exertions the 
freedom and honourable condition which Prussia 
had just won. All former exemptions from 
service in favour of the noblesse were from this 
; time abrogated. Every native of the state, on com- 
pleting his twentieth year, was to be held as bound 
to form part of her defensive power; but, with a 
view to the avoiding inconvenient pressure on the 
professional and industrial population, the armed 
force was to he composed of sections whose service 
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should lessen in severity as tKeir years advanced. 
The whole system comprised, 1st, a standing army, 
the annual contingent of recruits to which was laid 
down at 40,000 men, who were to form the nucleus 
of the regular army of 140,000 ; 2nd, a landwehr 
of the first call ; 3rd, a landwehr of the second 
call ; and 4th, the landsturm. 

The standing army was to be composed of volun- 
teers willing to undergo the necessary examinations 
for promotion, with a view to the adoption of a 
regular military career; of men voluntarily enlisting 
without being prepared for such examination ; and 
of a sufficient number of the youth of the nation 
called out from their twentieth to their twenty-fifth 
year— the first three years to be spent by these 
latter actually with the colours; the other two as 
“ reserved ” recruits, remaining at home, but ready 
to join the ranks at the first sound of war. 

The landwehr of the first call, composed of 
men from twenty-five to thirty-two who had passed 
through the regular army and reserve, was designed 
for the support of the standing army in case of 
war, and was liable to serve at home or abroad, 
though in peace only to be called out for such 
exercise as is necessary for training and practice. 

The landwehr of the second call was intended 
in case of war for garrison duty, or in special need, 
to be Used in its entirety either for corps of occu- 
pation or reinforcements to the army. It consisted 
of all who had left the army and the first call. 
The drill of the second call was in time of peace 
only for single days, and in their own neigh- 
bourhood. 

The landsturm was to be called out only in 
provinces of the kingdom actually invaded, and 
then must be summoned by a special royal decree. 
It included all the men up to the fiftieth year who 
were not regularly allotted to the army or land- 
wehr; of all who had completed their landwehr 
service; and of all the youth able to carry arms 
who had attained their seventeenth year. It 
consisted of civic and local companies in the towns, 
villages, and open country, according to the divi- 
sions of the districts for other governmental pur- 
poses. No provision, however, was made for the 
exercise of these companies, which have, in fact, 
existed only on paper. ^ 

* In the preceding historical sketch, as well as in the similar portion 
of the following chapter on the military system of Trance, we have 
been considerably indebted to a very able work by Colonel Cbesney 
and Mr, Henry Reeve, on “The Military Resources of Prussia and 
France ” (London, Longman & Co,, 1870). 


From what we have just said it will be seen that 
by the law of 1814 every Prussian subject capable of 
carrying arms was called upon to serve from the 
age of twenty to twenty-three in the active army; 
from twenty-three to twenty-five in the reserve; 
from twenty-five to thirty-two in the first call of 
the landwehr; and from thirty-two to thirty-nine 
in the second — ^the landsturm comprehending all 
citizens from the age of seventeen to forty-nine who 
were not incorporated in the army or landwehr. 
The Prussian forces were therefore composed in the 
following manner: — 1st. The standing army in 
time of peace, 140,000; and by the embodiment 
of the reserve on a war footing, of 220,000. 
2nd. The first call of the landwehr, infantry 
and cavalry, nurnbexing in time of war 150,000. 
3rd. The second call of the landwehr, numbering 
110,000. If we add to these figures the 50,000 
men capable of being recruited by the antici- 
pation of their time of service, we attain a total 
of 530,000, of which 340,000 composed the armies 
in the field, and the rest the depdts and garrisons. 
Only a quarter of these forces were maintained 
by the state in time of peace. 

Such was the achievement of Scharnhorst, and 
of those patriots whom yet Prussia remembers 
with gratitude. The organization subsisted, almost 
without modification, during the two reigns of 
Frederick William III. and of his son, Frederick 
William IV., brother of the reigning king. During 
many years no occasion arose to consecrate on the 
field the system initiated in 1813. While Prussia 
seemed for ever condemned to inaction, Russia was 
skirmishing in the Caucasus, Austria was kept, 
in arms by her Italian difficulties, and France 
had ever in Algeria a school of war in which to- 
form her officers and prove her troops. It was 
feared that time had in a great measure deadened 
the spirit of 1813, and that the enforced military 
service had become odious to the people. In 1830,. 
under the influence of a strong popular emotion,, 
the Prussian government called out a part of the 
landwehr, and the result undeniably showed that 
the enthusiasm kindled by the War of Indepen- 
dence had considerably evaporated. Nevertheless,, 
it was judged dangerous to modify the existing- 
system, since it contained the essential germ of' 
an ideal army: obligatory service. In 1848, in 
1850, in 1854, and in 1859, the landwehr was 
again embodied ; and though no hostilities followed 
I to test the system by the stem proofs of war, the* 
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government found it nnready for action, and ill 
suited to tb.e needs of a bold policy. On eacli occa- 
sion it was observed that tbe tactical combination 
of elements so differently constituted worked badly 
in practice. Tbe land wehr officers showed a keen 
jealousy of the assumed superiority, both of their 
comrades of the line and of the staff, who con- 
trolled the whole. Educated in a thoroughly 
military course; possessed generally of more means 
than the regulars; and commanding soldiers as 
good, at the least, as the recruits under the latter ; 
endowed, moreover, constitutionally, with a sort of 
military equality, they manifested an unmistakable 
impatience in appearing in the field to support 
a policy which, in two instances at least, was 
not heartily favoured by the sympathies of the 
nation. 

The royal government saw clearly enough that 
an army thus composed could not be relied upon 
for accomplishing the vast scheme of German 
supremacy, bequeathed by the Great Elector as 
his hereditary legacy to the Hohenzollerns. The 
decrees of November, 1850, and of April, 1852, 
aimed at remedying these evils. The formation 
of the army was materially altered. Infantry 
brigades were thenceforward to be composed of 
two regiments of the line and one corresponding 
body of landwehr. In March, 1853, a ministerial 
order completed this amelioration, and the arrange- 
ment was highly effective in amalgamating the 
two elements which composed the national forces. 
These alterations, however, were trifling com- 
pared to the measures of 1860, in which year the 
national forces underwent, at the mere will of the 
executive, a change, in regard to numbers, as 
great as any ever wrought by republican vote 
or imperial decree; and notwithstanding six years 
of firm remonstrance on the part of the House 
of Deputies, the new system was maintained in 
every detail until the long-prepared-for war came 
to justify its authors in the eyes of the nation. 
At one stroke the annual supply of recruits actually 
drafted into the line was raised from 40,000 to 
63,000. The standing army was augmented by 
117 infantry battalions, 10 regiments of cavalry, 
31 companies of artillery, 18 of engineers, and 
9 battalions of train for the hitherto insufficient 
transport departments. 

The authors of the re-organization took for 
the starting-point of their calculations the fact that 
the resources of the country in point of population 
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and revenue had so increased since 1815 that the 
army was no longer in proportion with them. 
When the fundamental law of 1814 first took 
efifect, a call to arms was made of 1^ per cent, 
of the population; and though the standing army 
was now augmented from 140,000 to 217,000, the 
proportion still remained below 1^ per cent., so 
rapid had been the increase of population. The 
pecuniary sacrifices were also relatively much 
inferior to those accepted without a murmur in 
1814. At that epoch, in spite of the impover- 
ished condition of the nation, the army of 140,000 
cost 35 per cent, of the state receipts. On the 
eve of the Austrian war, the army of 217,000 
then absorbed but 29 per cent, of the budget 
of receipts. It will be thus seen that the aug- 
mentation of the active army in 1860 was con- 
sistent with the spirit and letter of the law of 
September, 1814. But the king's object was not 
only to multiply the numerical force of the army in 
proportion to the growth of population, but to give 
that army a permanent consistency that should 
abrogate the necessity of drawing able-bodied men 
from “the people under arms," and thus relieve 
the country from the indisputable evils attendant 
upon the landwehr system pure and simple. 

The most serious innovation of 1860 remains to 
be noticed. It will be remembered that, under the 
law of 1814, the recruit owed the state three years 
of active and continual service, and two years of 
service in the reserve. The re-organization decree 
of 1860 prolonged the service in the reserve to four 
years. The increase of taxation thus caused, and 
the prolongation of military service, were amply 
compensated, however, by the security conferred 
upon the rest of the population. Under the old 
system the army could only be placed on a war 
footing by drafting into it large bodies of the 
landwehr. It is easy to understand the constant 
perturbation and anxiety the possibility of such 
an event created among the people. The line of 
policy that led Prussia into the war of 1866 might 
not have possessed the sufifrage and consent of 
the whole nation ; but the discontent would have 
been immeasurably more open and serious had the 
610,000 men that expressed the strength of the 
Prussian army in July, 1866, been obtained princi- 
pally by means of the landwehr. The actual means 
employed were found to be less costly than the 
former system. Even a partial mobilization entailed 
enormous expense, each commune having to be in- 
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demnified for its relief of the families left destitute 
by the departure of the male members. Statistics 
prove that the cost of each soldier was consi- 
derably lessened by the re-organization. In 1820 
a soldier cost annually 211 thalers; in 1830 the 
expense had fallen to 177 thalers; during the 
mobilization that took place in 1859, the cost 
reached 214 thalers. After the re-organization it 
was rated at 196 thalers. Though the Schleswig 
campaign was undertaken in the winter of 
1864, it was not found needfiil to call upon 
any part of the landwehr, or indeed to mobilize 
all the standing army corps. In 1866, however, 
under the pressure of a heavier strain, Prussia 
was obliged to have recourse to the landwehr, 
and the great advantages of the system were 
then fully demonstrated. The number of men 
from the landwehr incorporated in the army of 
610,000, at the disposition of the Prussian govern- 
ment in 1866, was estimated at 191,500; but of 
the 261,000 combatants who took part in the 
battles of Tumau, Miinchengratz, Trautenau, Skaliz, 
Nachod, Gitchin, and Sadowa, only 27,000 had 
been summoned from it. How completely the 
victories of that year swept away all opposition to 
the Bismarck regime and the royal military system ; 
how the current of democracy, long dashing vainly 
against the power of the monarchy, turned aside to 
flow in the tempting channel of national aggrandise- 
ment; how German patriots came to look upon 
their great standing army as no useless attribute 
of absolutism, but the mighty instrument of com- 
pleting the once ideal Fatherland, and framing, for 
the vision of past days, a solid existence: these are 
now matters of familiar history. 

The campaign of 1866 added four millions of 
the most warlike races of Germany to the Prussian 
dominions; and to the whole of these the obliga- 
tion to serve in the army was extended. The 
eight corps of the old Prussian army were raised 
to twelve and a half by the formation of one in 
Schleswig-Holstein, another in conquered Han- 
over, a third in Cassel and Frankfort, a fourth 
created out of the fine Saxon army, and a division 
raised in the northern half of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
The Prussian system was also introduced into 
the independent North German States, and every 
North German is, therefore, now liable to service, 
and no substitution is allowed. The Federal troops 
take the oath of fealty to the Federal general- 
issimo, and all form one army under one command. 


Within less than a year of the victory of Sadowa, 
when the South Germans still sorely felt their 
defeat, and murmured at their coming Prussian- 
ization, and when the new army of the Northern 
Confederation existed only on paper, Prussia had 
to face the prospect of a war with France on the 
Luxemburg question with the lesser resources 
that had proved so sufl5.cient, and had served her so 
well, against Austria. But France was then sup- 
plied with inferior weapons. Her troops would 
have had to face the breech-loader at the same risk 
as those of Benedek; and though the danger of 
collision passed away for a season, it was certainly 
not from any fear on the side of the military guides 
of Prussia, who afterwards avowed that their sole 
strategy would have been to have massed the 
armies lately victorious in Bohemia in two great 
columns on the Rhine, and march straight for 
Paris, trusting to the needle-gun. The Luxem- 
burg question, however, was solved at the instance 
of Europe, and by the special interposition of 
England, and the mortal struggle of the two 
countries was postponed for three years; and how 
were these three years spent by the Germans? 
The field army was vastly increased, as were also 
the reserves, by the application of the Prussian 
system to the new Confederation and its allies. 
These additions were the natural result of annexa- 
tion and alliance, and concerned the infantry chiefly ; 
but most important changes and additions were 
also made in the artillery and cavalry departments, 
which will be alluded to further on in our descrip- 
tion of those branches of the service. 

In a case where the whole male population may 
be said to be trained for arms, it is, of course, not 
an easy matter to arrive at the exact total of men 
capable of being brought into the field. According 
to official returns, however, which recent experi 
ence has shown to be below rather than above the 
numbers, the total strength of the army of the 
North German Confederation amounts to 316,224 
men on the peace footing, and to 952,294 men on 
the war footing. This war establishment com- 
prises: — Field troops, privates and non-commis- 
sioned oflS.cers, 553,189; dep6ts, ditto, 185,623; 
garrison troops, ditto, 208,517; staff, 4965, These 
are the armies of Prussia, or rather the one army 
of the North German Confederation. But as the 
non-confederate states of the South have made 
common cause in defence of the Fatherland, in 
. the war. of which this work treats, we must add 
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their forces to the total. The Bayarian army 
numbers 73,419 men, or, by calling in the re- 
serves, 96,804. Wurtemberg can furnish in war 
time 29,392 men, and Baden 24,386. 

It must not be supposed that the Prussian system 
involves the training for arms and personal service 
in the ranks of the entire male population. The 
peculiarity of the system is more in the universal 
liability to service, without any option of substitu- 
tion. The number of young men who every year 
arrive at the age of twenty is, however, much i 
larger than the annual contingent to be drafted 
into the army. Those who are not required for 
the annual contingent are placed in the second 
Ersatz reserve. They are liable to be called on 
in case of war ; but as the land wehr have to go first, 
the chance of their ever being so is exceedingly 
remote, A very large number of able-bodied men 
in Germany are never enrolled. It is true that 
the landsturm includes all men between seventeen 
and fifty not forming part of the army or landwehr ; 
but this force is only liable to be called out in 
case of actual invasion . 

The Prussian army which takes the field in time 
of war consists of twelve corps d^armfe of troops 
of the line, and of the corps d’arm^e of the guard. 
Each corps d’arm^e is organized with the intention 
of being a perfectly complete little army of itself, 
so that without inconvenience it can be detached 
from the main army at any time. Each corps 
d’armfe of the line in time of war consists of two 
divisions of infantry, one division of cavalry , sixteen 
batteries of artillery, and a military train. Bach 
division of infantry is composed of two brigades, 
each of which has two regiments, and as each 
regiment contains three battalions, in a division of 
infantry there are twelve battalions; to every 
infantry division is also attached one regiment of 
cavalry of four squadrons, and one division of 
artillery of four batteries, making the total strength 
of the force under the command of every infantry 
divisional general twelve battalions, four squadrons, 
and four batteries. 

A cavalry division consists of two brigades, each 
containing two regiments, and as every regiment has 
in the field four squadrons, the division contains 
sixteen squadrons ; it has also two batteries of horse 
artillery attached to it. The Prussian cavalry bore 
itself gallantly in action in the war of 1866, and 
proved of abundant service in outpost work in 
Bohemia; but difficulties were experienced from the 


admixture of half-broken horses and unpractised 
riders . These evils it was judged necessary to avoid 
in future, by raising very considerably the peace 
effective of the cavalry by adding a fifth squadron 
to each regiment, and increasing the number of 
regiments — a change which made the Prussians in 
the war of 1870 show a more marked superiority 
in that arm over the enemy, than Europe had 
witnessed since the Archduke Charles outman- 
oeuvred Moreau and Joui'dan on the Danube by the 
dexterous use of his horse. 

The reserve of artillery consists of one division 
of field artillery, which forms four batteries, and 
of two batteries of horse artillery, besides an 
artillery train for the supply of ammunition. 

This gives the strength of a corps d’arm^e as 
twenty-four battalions of infantry, twenty-four 
squadrons of cavalry, and sixteen batteries of 
artillery. Besides this, however, each corps has 
one distinct “ Jaegerbataillon ” (battalion of sharp- 
shooters), the men of which are all “ picked.” 
The sons of “ Waldhuter,” “ Edrster,” “ herrho- 
saftliche Jaeger,” all from their childhood familiar 
with the handling of a rifle, are chosen for this 
service. Their uniform is dark green instead of 
dark blue. The corps has also one battalion of 
engineers, besides an engineer train for the transport 
of materials for making bridges, and a large military 
train which carries food, hospitals, medicines, fuel 
for cooking, bakeries, and all the other necessaries 
not only of life, but of the life of an army, the 
members of which require not only the same feed- 
ing, clothing, and warming as other members of 
the human race, but also bullets, powder, shot and 
shells, saddlery for their horses, and who from the 
nature of their life are more liable to require 
medicines, bandages, splints, and all hospital ac- 
cessories than other men. 

If we do not consider the train when we are 
calculating the number of combatants who actually 
fall in, in the line of battle, every battalion may 
be considered to consist of 1002 men. Thus the 
force of infantry and engineers in a corps d’arm^e 
numbers over 26,000, and on account of men 
absent through sickness may in round numbers be 
calculated at this figure. Each squadron of cavalry 
may be calculated at 150 mounted men, which 
makes the whole cavalry force about 3000 men. 
Each division of four batteries of horse artillery 
brings into the field 590 actual combatants, and 
each of field artillery the same, so that the whole 
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artillery force of a corps d’arm^e is about 2350 
men. The actual number of combatants with a 
corps d’armee is in this way seen to be 31,350 
men, which may be stated in round numbers at 
31,000. The guard corps d’armee differs chiefly 
from the line corps in having one additional rifle 
battalion, one additional fusilier regiment, and 
two additional cavalry regiments, which increase 
its strength by about 5150 actual combatants; the 
total number of combatants in this corps may be 
safely assumed as 36,000 men, in round numbers. 

If we turn, however, to the list furnished by the 
military authorities, we find that the army is said 
to consist of 553,189 men, with 165,591 horses, 
of which only about 102,000 belong to the cavaky 
and artillery, and that it is accompanied by a 
waggon train of 17,743 carriages, of which only 
5000 belonging to the artillery perform any service 
on the field of battle. 

What has then become of these 90,000 men, 
60,000 horses, and 1 1,000 carriages which form the 
difference between the returns we find of an army 
on paper and the actual number of men engaged 
on the field of battle ? This difference represents 
the moving power of the combatant branches ; it 
is this difference that feeds the warriors when they 
are well, that tends them when wounded, and 
nurses them when struck down with disease. 
Nor are these the only duties of the non-combatant 
branches. An army on a campaign is a little 
world of itself, and has all the requirements of 
ordinary men moving about the world, besides 
having an enemy in its neighbourhood, who 
attempts to oppose its progress in every way pos- 
sible. When the line of march leads to a river, 
over which there is either no bridge or where the 
bridge has been destroyed, a bridge must be 
immediately laid down, and, accordingly, a bridge 
train is necessarily always present with the army. 
When a camp is pitched, field bakeries have to be 
immediately established to feed the troops ; field 
telegraphs and field post-offices must be established 
for the rapid transmission of intelligence. A large 
staff must be provided for, which is the mainspring 
which sets all the works going. And these are only 
ordinary wants, such as any large picnic party on 
the same scale would require. When we consider 
that 200 rounds of ammunition can easily Be fired 
away by each gun in a general action, that every 
infantry soldier can on the same occasion dispose 
of 120 rounds of ball cartridge, and that this must 


be all replaced immediately ; that all this requires 
an enormous number of carriages, with horses and 
drivers; that outside of the line of battle there 
must be medical men, their assistants, and nurses ; 
that within it and under fire there must be ambul- 
ance waggons, and men with stretchers to bear the 
wounded to them ; and that 40 per cent, of the 
infantry alone in every year’s campaign are carried 
to the rear, we may understand how the large 
difference between the number of actual fighting 
men and of men borne upon paper is accounted for. 

Each corps d’arm(^e of the line in time of peace 
is quartered in one of the several provinces of the 
kingdom ; its recruits are obtained from that 
province, and its landwehr are the men in the 
province who have served seven years and who 
have been dismissed from actual service, but are 
subjected to an annual course of training. The 
provinces to which the different corps d’armee 
belong are: — 1, Prussia Proper ; 2, Pomerania ; 3, 
Brandenburg ; 4, Prussian Saxony ; 5, Posen ; 6, 
Silesia; 7, Westphalia; 8, Rhine Provinces; 9, 
Schleswig- Plolstein ; 10, Hanover ; 11, Gassel, 
&e. ; 12, Saxony. The guards are men chosen 
from the strongest of the military recruits through- 
out all the provinces of the kingdom. They are 
from five feet nine inches to six feet one inch in 
height, and from twelve stones to thirteen and a 
half stones in weight. The landwehr of the guard 
consists of the men who have formerly served in it. 

The extraordinary elasticity of this organization 
was first manifested during the campaign of 1866. 
In a wonderfully short time the large armies which 
fought at Koniggratz were placed on a war footing, 
and brought about 260,000 combatants into the 
very field of battle, besides the necessary detach- 
ments which must be made by a large army to 
cover communications, mask fortresses, and so 
on ; but the detachments made from the Prussian 
army were very small compared to those which 
would have had to be separated from an army 
organized on a different system ; for as the field 
army advanced the dep6t troops moved up in rear, 
and formed both dep6ts and reserves for the first 
line, while some of the garrison troops of landwehr 
came up from Prussia, and formed the garrisons 
of Saxony, Prague, Pardubitz, and all the other 
points on the lines of communication. At the 
same time General Mulbe’s corps, formed for the 
most part of reserve and dep6t soldiers, pushed up 
to Briinn, and was hastening to take its place in 
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the first line, when its march was stopped by the 
conclusion of the long armistice. In the present 
war the system was shown to eyen greater per- 
fection than in 1866; for not only were all gaps 
in the ranks speedily filled, but the Germans were 
able to leave 290,000 fighting men for the sieges of 
Strasbourg and Toul and the investment of Metz, 
and yet have over 270,000 at the battle of Sedan, 
and 50,000 men in the line of communication. 

Though the part of the Prussian organization 
which refers to the recruiting of the army and 
to the filling up of the ranks in case of war had 
a great deal to do with the success of the campaigns 
in 1866 and 1870, on account of the facility and 
rapidity with which by its means the army could be 
mobilized and brought upon a war footing, the por- 
tion of the Prussian organization which relates to 
the combination of the recruits so obtained in pliable 
bodies, which can be easily handled, easily moved, 
yet formed in such due proportions of the different 
arms as to be capable of independent action, did 
not fail to be appreciated most fully by those who, 
with its assistance, gained such tremendous results. 
This portion of the military organization of the 
Prussian army is so simple that almost every man 
in the ranks can understand it. Jealous of expense 
in time of peace, it allows for a wide expansion, 
without hurry and without confusion, on the out- 
break of war. It provides at the same time for 
the broadest questions and rhe most minute details, 
and is so clearly laid down and so precisely defined, 
yet at the same time admits of so much elasticity, 
that the Prussian officers can find no words strong 
enough to express their praise of it. 

As has been previously stated, the Prussian 
system is a strictly localized one. Every district 
has its line and landwehr regiment. Adjoining 
districts are combined in the same military division, 
and adjoining divisions are united in the same 
corps d’armee. Eacli regiment, division, and corps 
d^armee has thus its local head- quarters, so that 
the regimental rendezvous is within easy reach of 
the soldiers’ homes, and the combination of the 
several regiments into their divisions, and of the 
divisions into their corps, can be easily effected. 
The military and civil staff remain at the respective 
head-quarters, and once a year, after the harvest 
has been got in, the entire machine is put together, 
its readiness for service tested, and any defects 
supplied by calling out the active array for a series 
of military manoeuvres by which the officers of 


all ranks, as well as the men, are exercised and 
instructed. 

In peace everything is always kept ready for 
the mobilization of the army, every officer and 
every official knows during peace what will be 
his post and what will be his duty the moment 
the decree for the mobilization is issued^ and the 
moment that decree is flashed by telegraph to 
the most distant stations every one sets about 
his necessary duty without requiring any further 
orders or any explanations. 

When a war is imminent the government decrees 
the mobilization of the whole army, or of such a ! 
portion as may be deemed necessary. Every com- 
manding general mobilizes his own corps d’armee; 
the “ Intendantur ” the whole of the branches of i 
the administrative services ; the commandants I 
of those fortresses which are ordered to be placed 
in a state of defence take their own measures for 
strengthening the fortifications and for obtaining ; 
from the artillery depots the guns necessary for 
the armament of their parapets. A telegraphic 
signal from head- quarters puts the whole machinery 
in operation at once. In the landwehr offices 
of every village the summonses for assembly lie 
constantly ready, and have only to be distributed. 
The mobilization of the whole army is soon com- j 
plete in every branch. In the present campaign, I 
within four days of the order for mobilizing, mili- | 
tary trains began to run at the rate of forty a day | 
towards the Rhine frontier, and in about a fort- j 
night every arm of the service was deposited in their j 
selected places, completely equipped for the field, ( 
even to the removers and helpers of the wounded. 1 

The process of the mobilization may be classed j 
under the following five heads ; — 1, The filling 
in of the field troops to their war strength ; 2, the 
formation of dep6t troops; 3, the formation of 
garrison troops and the arming of the fortresses ; ^ 
4, the mobilization of the field administration ; 5, 
the formation of the head-quarter staffs, &c., who 
are to remain in the different districts to supply 
the places of those who march to the seat of war. 

The completion of the rank and file of the field | 
troops to war strength is effected by drawing in | 
some of the reserve soldiers, who supply half the i 
total war strength of the infantry, one-third of i 
that of the artillery, and one-twenty-fifth of that i 
of the cavalry. The cavalry has, of course, on i 
account of being maintained in such force during i 
peace, a superabundance of reserve soldiers avail-’ i 
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aMe on a mobilization ; these, after the men required 
for the cavalry itself have been drawn from them, 
are handed over to the artillery and military train, 
so that these services thus obtain many valuable 
soldiers, well accustomed to mounted duties. The 
reserve soldiers who are to be enrolled have orders 
sent to them through the commanding oificer of 
the landwehr of the district in which they live, 
who can avail himself of the services of the pro- 
vincial and parochial civil authorities to facilitate 
the delivery of these orders. The men are, imme- 
diately on the receipt of their orders, required to 
proceed to the head-quarters of the landwehr of 
the district, where they are received, medically 
inspected, and forwarded to their regiment, by an 
officer and some non-commissioned officers of the 
regiment which draws its recruits from the district. 
Officers who are required to fill up vacancies in 
the regular army on a mobilization are obtained by 
promoting some of the senior non-commissioned 
officers and calling in reserve officers. 

A great advantage accrues to the Prussian army 
from the fact, that the country supplies horses in 
sufficiency for every branch of the service. Of 
these, as of the men, the local authorities in I 
every hamlet keep a register, and the requisite 
number is called for as the demand arises. On 
a mobilization, the whole army requires about 
100,000 horses more than it has in time of peace ; 
in order to obtain these quickly the government 
has the power, if it cannot buy them readily from 
regular dealers, to take a certain number from 
every district, paying for them a price which is 
fixed by a mixed commission of military officers 
and of persons appointed by the civil authorities of 
the district- 

Each regiment of field artillery forms nine am- 
munition columns, in each of which are waggons 
to carry reserve ammunition for infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery, in the proportions in which experience 
has shown that ammunition is usually required. 
In the field these ammunition waggons follow 
directly in rear of the field army, but are kept 
entirely separate from the field batteries, the officers 
of which are justly supposed to have enough to do 
in action in superintending their own guns, with- 
out being hampered with the supply of cartridges 
to the cavalry and infantry. 

Every battalion of engineers forms a column of 
waggons which carries tools for intrenching pur- 
poses, and also a heavy pontoon train and a lijght 


field bridge train for which all is kept ready during 
peace. If a portion of the army is mobilized merely 
for practice, or goes into camp for great manoeuvres, 
as is done nearly every summer during peace, one, 
or perhaps two or three, engineer battalions make 
their trains mobile, in order to practice the men 
and to accustom them to the use of the materiel. 
Arms and ammunition which are required to com- 
plete the war strength of regiments are supplied 
from the artillery dep6ts. Officers are allowed 
soldier servants on a more liberal scale than in 
the English army, but no officers’ servants are 
mustered in the company ; they form, with all the 
non-combatant men of each battalion of infantry, 
the train which is attached to every battalion : this 
consists of the officers’ servants and the drivers of 
the regimental waggons ; every one else borne on 
the muster-roll draws a trigger in action, so that 
the muster-rolls actually show the number of rank 
and file who are present, and do not include any 
of the followers, who often never come up into 
the line of battle at all. On service the captain of 
every company is mounted, and is required to have 
two horses, to aid in the purchase of which he is 
allowed a certain sum of money by the state. 

The strength of an ordinary battalion on active 
service is one field-officer, four captains, four first 
lieutenants, nine second Heutenants, one surgeon^ 
one assistant-surgeon, one pajrmaster, one quarter- 
master, 1002 non-commissioned officers and privates. 
The train attached to this battalion is, besides 
officers’ servants, the drivers of the ammunition 
waggon, which has six horses ; of th.Q Montirunff 
Wagon, which carries the paymasters’ books, 
money chest, and a certain amount of material for 
the repair of arms and clothing, and is drawn by 
four horses ; a hospital cart with two horses, an 
officers’ baggage waggon with four horses, and men 
to lead four packhorses, each of which carries on a 
pack-saddle the books of one company. 

The baggage of a cavalry regiment on service 
consists of one medicine cart with two horses, one 
field forge with two horses, four squadron waggons, 
each with two horses, one officers’ baggage waggon, 
with four horses ; the total strength of a cavalry 
regiment in the field being 23 officers, 659 men, of 
whom 600 fall in in the ranks, 713 horses, and 
seven carriages. 

The nine ammunition columns which are formed 
by each artillery regiment for the supply of am- 
munition to the artillery and infantry of the corps 
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d’arm^e to wMcli tKe regiment belongs are diyided 
into two divisions, one of wMcb consists of five 
columns, and has a strength of two oflS.cers, 175 
men, 174 horses, and 25 waggons ; the second, 
consisting of four columns, has two officers, 173 
men, 170 horses, and 24 waggons. This division 
is made to facilitate the dispatch of the two divisions 
separately to the ammunition dep6t to have the 
waggons refilled after their first supply of cartridges 
has been exhausted, or to allow one division to be 
detached with each infantry division , in case of the 
corps d’arm^e being divided, in which case four 
columns can conveniently be attached to each I 
infantry division, and one column to the cavalry 
division of the corps. 

The reserve ammunition park from which these 
ammunition columns are replenished, is also divided 
into two divisions, each of which has a strength 
of nine officers, 195 men, 264 carriages, and is 
further subdivided into eight columns of thirty- 
three waggons each. It is brought into the theatre 
of war either by railway or water carriages, or by 
means of horses hired in the country where the 
war is being conducted. Generally it is one or 
two days’ march in rear of the army. 

A siege train for attacking fortresses is not 
generally organized at the beginning of a war, 
unless the general pla^ of the campaign should be 
likely to lead the army into a country where fort- 
resses exist, which could not be either neglected 
or masked, and which must be reduced. If a siege 
train is organized, it is formed with especial refer- 
ence to the fortresses against which it is to act, 
and follows the army in the same manner as the 
reserve ammunition park. 

It is thus that the Prussian army is formed in 
peace, that its field forces can be made ready to 
march ill a few days in case of war, and that the 
troops in the field are supplied with the powder 
and shot which give them the means of fighting. 
But Vart de vaincre est perdu sans !art de subsister 
(the art of conquering is as nothing without the 
art of maintaining the conquering army). An 
organization of even more importance lies still 
behind— the organization of the means of supply- 
ing the warriors with food when in health, with 
medicine and hospitals when diseased or wounded, 
and for filling up the gaps which are opened in 
the ranks by battle or pestilence ; an organization 
which has always been found to be more difficult 
and to require more delicate handling than even 


strategical combinations, or the arraying of troops 
for battle. 

The Prussian army can enter the field with 
760,000 men in its ranks ; but, as is well known, 
no army, nor any collection of men, can maintain 
its normal strength for a single day; in such a 
host, even of young healthy men, ordinary illness 
would immediately cause a few absentees from 
duty, much more so do the marches, the hardships, 
and the fatigues to which a soldier is exposed on 
active service before the first shot is fired. Then 
as soon as an action takes place, a single day adds 
a long list to the hospital roll, and the evening 
sees in the ranks many gaps which in the morning 
were filled by strong soldiers, who are now lying 
torn and mangled or dead on the field of battle. 
The dead are gone for ever ; they are so much 
power lost out of the hand of the general ; nor 
can an army wait till the wounded are cured and 
are again able to draw a trigger or to wield a sabre. 
Means must be taken to supply the deficiencies as 
quickly as possible, and to restore to the com- 
mander of the army the missing force which has 
been expended in moving his own army through 
the first steps of the campaign, or in resisting the 
motion of his adversary. What is the amount of 
such deficiencies may be estimated from Prussian 
statistics, which have been compiled with great 
care, and from the experience of many campaigns ; 
these state officially that at the end of a year’s 
war 40 per cent, of the infantry of the field army, 
20 per cent, of the cavalry, artillery, and engin- 
eers, and 12 per cent, of the military train would 
have been lost to the service, and have had to 
be supplied anew. 

It is for the formation of these supplies of men, 
and for forwarding them to the active army, that 
depdts are intended. The depdts of the Prussian 
army are formed as soon as the mobilization takes 
place, and it is ordered that one half of the men of 
each dep6t should be soldiers of the reserve, who, 
already acquainted with their drill, can be sent up 
to the front on the first call ; the other half of each 
dep6t consists of recruits who are raised in the 
ordinary way, and of all the men of the regiments 
belonging to the field army which have not been 
perfectly drilled by the time their regiment marches 
to the seat of war. The officers of the depots are 
either officers who are detached from the regular 
army for this duty, or are officers who have been 
previously wounded, and who cannot bear active 
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serYice, but can perform tbe easier duties of tbe 
dep6t, besides young officers, who are being trained 
to their duty before joining their regiments. 

Since the re-organization of 1859, the number 
of depdt troops kept up during a war has been 
quite doubled ; formerly every two infantry regi- 
ments had one dep6t battalion, and every two cavalry 
•regiments one dep6t squadron. When the army 
was re-organized, it was foreseen that this amount 
of dep6t troops would never be sufficient in case of 
a war of any duration or severity, so by the new 
regulations each infantry regiment has one dep6t 
battalion of 18 officers and 1002 men; each rifle 
battalion, a depdt company of 4 officers and 201 
men ; each cavalry regiment, a dep6t squadron 
of 5 officers, 200 men, and 212 horses ; each field 
artillery regiment (96 guns), a dep6t division of 
one horse artillery battery, and three field batteries, 
each of four guns, with 14 officers, 556 men, and 
189 horses ; every engineer battalion, one dep6t 
company of 4 officers and 202 men ; every train 
battalion, a dep6t division of two companies, which 
muster together 12 officers, 502 men, and 213 
horses. All this is required to feed the army in 
the field with supplies of men to take the places 
of those who pass from the regimental muster 
roll into the lists of killed, died in hospital, or dis- 
abled ; for those who are only slightly wounded 
return to their duty either in the depdt or at once 
to their battalions, as is most convenient from the 
situation of the hospital in which they have been. 

As a rule, four weeks after the field army has 
marched, the first supply of men is forwarded from 
the depdts to the battalions in the field. This first 
supply consists of one-eighth of the calculated 
yearly loss which has been given above. On the 
first day of every succeeding month a fresh supply 
is forwarded. Each of these later supplies is one- 
twelfth of the total calculated yearly loss. If a 
very bloody battle is fought, special supplies are 
sent at once to make up the losses of the troops 
that have been engaged. 

The troops in dep6t are provided with all articles 
of equipment with which they should take the 
field. When a detachment is to be sent to the 
front, all who belong to one corps d’arm^e are 
assembled together; the infantry soldiers are formed 
into companies of 200 men each for the march, 
the cavalry into squadrons of about 100 horsemen, 
and are taken under the charge of officers to the 
field army, thus bringing to the front with them 


the necessary reserves of horses. The places in 
the dep6ts of those who have marched away are 
filled up by recruiting. 

An army, though of great strength and well 
provided with supplies of men, cannot always be 
sure of taking the initiative, and by an oflPensive 
campaign driving the war into an enemy’s country; 
Judging from the experience of both the Prusso- 
Austrian and Pranco-Prussian wars, there seems 
no doubt that an offensive campaign is much 
better for a country and much more likely to 
achieve success than a defensive one. But political 
reasons or want of preparation often force an 
army to be unable to assume the offensive, and 
with the loss of the initiative make a present to the 
enemy of the first great advantage in the war. In 
this case the theatre of war is carried into its own 
territory, when an army requires fortresses to 
protect its arsenals, dockyards, and its capital, to 
cover important strategical points, or to afford a 
place where, in case of defeat or disaster, it may he 
re-organized under the shelter of fortifications and 
heavy artillery. It has been seen in this war that 
small fortresses do not, as a rule, delay the progress 
in the field of a large invading army, which can 
afford to spare detachments to prevent their garri- 
sons from making sallies. Bitsche, Phalsburg, and 
Tliionville did not delay the German armies for a 
day, though they are each strong places; but they 
were masked by detachments, the loss of which 
from the line of battle was hardly felt hy the main 
body, and the great lines of the German armies 
passed in safety within a few miles of their paralyzed 
garrisons. 

Under certain circumstances, however, it was 
found that small fortresses may prove a very 
serious inconvenience to an invader, who generally 
counts upon using the main roads and lines of 
railway of the country through which he passes. 
In the case of Toul, during the late war, a third- 
rate fortress, with a garrison ridiculously small 
I compared with the overwhelming number of 
besiegers, prevented the Germans for full six weeks 
from using the main railway to Paris; thus oblig- 
ing them to make a wide detour over a toilsome 
road, with all their heavy guns and provisions. 
It was a double inconvenience, Inasmuch as the 
very essential Prussian field telegraph could not be 
attached to and used with the ordinary lines, but 
was obliged to be laid across the open country, 
where, notwithstanding the innumerable patrols, 
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it was being constantly cut by tbe Frencb 
peasants. 

As long as fortresses exist they require gatri- 
sonsj but the troops which are formed in Prussia 
on the breaking out of a war are not intended, in 
case of an offensive campaign, only to hang list- 
lessly over the parapets of fortified places. When 
an army pushes forward into a foreign country^ it 
leavea behind it long lines of road or railway over 
which pass the supplies of food, clothing, medi- 
cines, and stores, which are vitally important to 
the existence of an army. With an unfriendly 
population, and the enemy’s cavalry ready always 
to seize an opportunity of breaking in upon these 
lines of eommunioation, of charging down upon 
convoys, and destroying or burning their con- 
tents, and of thus deranging seriously what might 
be called the household economy of the army, it 
is necessary, especially on lines of railway, that 
strong garrisons should be maintained at parti- 
cular points, and that patrols should be furnished 
for nearly the whole line. Towns have to be 
occupied in rear of the front line, depdts of stores 
have to be guarded and protected, convoys have 
to be escorted, telegraph lines watched, the forti- 
fications which may fall garrisoned. To detach 
troops for the performance of all these duties 
dribbles away the strength of an army. To pro- 
vide for these duties, and to allow the main armies 
to push forward in almost unimpaired strength, 
Prussia forms on the mobilization of the field 
army her so-called garrison troops. 

For the formation of garrison troops the Prussian 
government makes use of the landwehr men, or 
men who have passed through the army and 
reserve, and are between twenty-seven and thirty- 
two years of age. The landwehr battalions can be 
called out either of a strength of 402 men each, by 
calling in the younger men of the landwehr, or as 
it is technically called, the first augmentation of the 
landwehr. By calling in the older men in the 
second augmentation each battalion is raised to a 
strength of 802 men. These battalions can be 
placed in the field formed into divisions of the 
same number of battalions as the divisions of the 
regular army. In the campaign of 1870 five such 
landwehr divisions were actively employed in 
France. 

In some respects, which are easily seen, the 
Prussian landwehr resembles the British militia, 
but there are two vital differences between, our 


organization and that of Prussia. The first is, 
that in England when a militia regiment is formed 
it is made up of men who are not old soldiers, and 
consequently, if the regiment is for some years 
disembodied, all its late recruits know nothing of 
their work except what they can pick up in the 
short period of annual training ; so that in course 
of time, if a regiment remains for many years 
without being embodied, the mass of the ranks 
contain men who firom want of training are not 
qualified to step at the outbreak of war into the 
line of battle. In the second place, the landwehr 
is as much an attendant and concomitant of an 
army in the field as the park of reserve artil- 
lery; and it is this which makes the landwehr 
so valuable, because it thus takes up the duties 
which otherwise would have to be performed by 
detachments from the active army. If the Prussian 
armies in 1866 had been obliged to leave detach- 
ments in Leipsie, Dresden, Prague, Pardubitz, 
and along the railway from Gdrlitz to Brunn, 
besides troops in Hanover, Hesse, and on the 
lines of communications of the armies which 
were fighting against the Bavarians, how many 
troops would have formed the first lines of battle 
either on the Danube or in the theatre of war near 
the Main? The armies which were collecting, 
together 225,000 regular troops, for the attack upon ’ 
Vienna, would, unless they had had these land- 
wehr behind them, have been reduced to under 
125,000 men. In fact, an English army under 
the same circumstances would have been shorn of 
almost half its strength. 

When a Prussian army with its unimpaired 
strength is preparing to fight a battle in an enemy’s 
country, when supplies of men are already coming 
up in anticipation of the losses which the action 
will cause, and when its lines of communication 
, are guarded and secured by the garrison troops in 
its rear, it musters an enormous number of soldiers, 
who must every day be provided with food, with- 
out which a man can neither fight, march, nor 
live ; and not only must it provide for itself alone, 
but also for the prisoners of the enemy who may I 

fall into its hands^ — ^not only food, but hospitals, i 

medicines, and attendants for the sick, surgeries, [ 
assistants, and appliances for the wounded, .and the 
means of conveying both sick and wounded from i 
the places where they fall helpless to convenient 
spots where they may be tended and healed at a i 
safe distance from the danger of battle, or of being [ 
2 0 
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taken in case of a sudden adTance of tke enemy. 
It is extremely difficult from mere figures to realize 
wliat a gigantic undertaking it lias been to supply 
even food alone to the armies which have fought 
in the late campaign. The difficulties of such a 
task may be conceived if we remember that the 
front line of the Prussian armies invading France, 
while Metz, Strasburg, and Toul were still un- 
subdued, mustered twelve times the number of 
British troops with which Lord Eaglan invaded 
the Crimea ; that close behind this line lay a second 
large army, and that this army and the army 
which was besieging Strasburg were alone stronger 
by 200,000 men than all the British, German, 
and Spanish troops that fought at Talavera; 
that behind them again was a large mass of 
landwehr ; that during the siege of Sebastopol 
the British army was stationary, and had the 
great advantage of sea transport to within a 
few miles of its camps, while in the late cam- 
paign the Prussian army moved forward at an 
enormously rapid rate; and that the men to 
be fed in the front line alone numbered about 
270,000 — BL population larger than that of the 
twelfth part of London. He would be a bold 
man who would undertake tq supply the twelfth 
part of the whole population of the metro- 
polis with one day’s food ; a bolder still who 
would undertake the task if this portion of the 
population were about to move bodily on that 
morning down to Richmond, and would require to 
have the meat for their dinner delivered to them 
the moment they arrived there, and who, without 
railway transport, agreed to keep the same crowd 
daily provided with food until moving at the same 
rate they arrived at Plymouth ; and yet a general 
has to do much more than this in giving food to 
his men — he has, besides the ordinary difficulties 
of such a task, to calculate upon had roads, weary 
horses, breaking waggons, the attacks of an enemy’s 
cavalry ; he has not only to get the food to the 
troops, but in many .cases he has to provide it in 
the first place ; he has to keep his magazines con- 
stantly stocked, to increase the amount of transport 
in exact proportion as his troops advance ; to feed 
not only the fighting men, but all the men who 
are employed in carrying provisions to the com- 
batants, find hay and corn for all the horses of 
the cavalry and for the horses of the transport 
waggons, and to arrange beforehand so that every 
man and horse shall halt for the night in close 


proximity to a large supply of good water. This 
is not the lightest nor the least of a general’s duties. 
It was the proud boast of England’s great soldier 
that ^‘many could lead troops ; he could feed them.” 
When the enemy is in front, and any moment may 
bring on an action, a general has little time to turn 
his mind to the organization of a system of supply. 
Then he must sift intelligence, weigh information, 
divine his adversary’s intentions almost before they 
are formed, prepare a parry for every blow, and 
. speed a thrust into any. opening joint of his antag- 
onist’s harness. The means of supplying troops 
ought to be given ready into the hands of a general ; 
they should be all arranged and organized before- 
hand, so that he has but to see that they are 
properly administered and made use of. 

The transport which follows a Prussian army in 
the field, exclusive of the waggon s of each battalion, 
the artiUery, engineer, and ammunition trains, and 
the field telegraph divisions, is divided under two 
heads. The first and larger portion is under the 
direction of the Intendantur department, and is 
maintained solely for the supply of food, forage, 
money, and extra clothing to men and horses. 
The second portion is also under the Intendantur, 
hut is placed at the disposal of the medical depart- 
ment, and carries the medicines and hospital neces- 
saries for the sick and wounded, together with the 
means of carrying disabled men. 

The first portion in charge of the Intendantur 
department consists, in, the first place, of a certain 
amount of waggons, which are in time of peace 
always kept ready in case of war, and immediately 
on the mobilization of the army are provided with 
horses and drivers from the military train, who 
are entirely under the control of the principal officer 
of the Intendantur. Each army has a principal 
Intendantur officer ; each corps has with its head- 
quarters an Intendantur officer of high rank, and 
one of the next inferior, grade is attached to each 
division. These officers, with their subalterns 
and assistants, form the first links of the chain 
by which a general draws food to his troops. 
The Commissariat columns of each corps d’armee, 
which are always retained in peace ready to he 
mobilized, consists of five provision columns, each 
of which has 2 officers, 101 men, 165 horses, and 
32 waggons. If the corps d’armee is broken up 
into divisions, a certain portion of these columns 
accompanies each Infantry division, the cavalry 
division, and the reserve artillery, and to each of 
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these divisions an officer of Intendantnr is attached. 
The Prussian plan of thus giving each column a 
“ Proviant Meister,” with waggons, &c., under his 
command, and making him responsible, has been 
proved beyond all doubt to be the best in practical 
working^ — ^far superior indeed to the French 
Intendance^ to the utter • failure and break-down of 
which their earliest disasters are believed to have 
been due. Under the Prussian system of dividing 
the responsibility into sections, not only is every- 
thing more manageable and simple, but the blame 
can be laid on the right shoulders when anything 
goes wrong ; whereas in a great cumbrous central 
organization like that of the French it is difficult 
to make any single individual responsible. In 
the present war the Prussians, at a distance from 
their own supplies, and consequently compelled 
to maintain a long line of communication through 
an enemy’s country, were actually better fur- 
nished with material and food than the French, 
They succeeded in moving their wounded more 
rapidly from the field of battle; and their operations 
were never once impeded by a want of transport. 
The French system is described in the next 
chapter, and it will be seen that it is essentiaUy 
one of centralization, whereas that of Prussia is 
exactly the reverse; and instead of providing one 
Intendance of the whole army, it makes each corps 
d’armfe complete in itself. 

The Prussians carry no tents, and sleep with 
nothing but their cloaks between them and the 
ground. They, however, secure a slight protection 
^om the weather when convenient and necessary 
by constructing tentes (JaSn with the boughs of 
trees. When the men arrive at the end of their 
day’s march, they select the driest and most con- 
venient place of ground they can find, and set to 
work at once to bivouac. Having halted, the arms 
are piled, the battalions being drawn up in line of 
contiguous columns at quarter distance; the men 
then take off their helmets, and each man places 
his helmet on his rifle, which acts as an effectual 
protection from any wet getting down the barrel; 
the companies then break off by subdivisions to 
the right and left of their arms, the knapsacks are 
placed in a row, the camp kettles taken off, and 
the fatigue squad falls out from each company to 
draw water. Meantime the remainder dig small, 
oblong holes in the ground for their fires; a couple 
of sticks at each end, and another resting across, 
completes the simple but practical arrangement. 


On this stick hangs the camp kettles, generally 
speaking by twos— one for the potatoes, and the 
other for the soup and meat. This soup is the 
mainstay of the German as well as of the French, 
and indeed of most continental armies. It is very 
simply made. Into the camp kettle is put very 
much whatever comes to hand, and a savoury 
mess, at least for hungry men, is soon made. At 
night big fires are got to burn, cloaks axe tben 
spread upon tbe ground, and in ten minutes the 
bivouac is complete. The officers are exactly 
on the same footing as the men, and quite as 
much exposed. Upon coming to the ground 
where it is intended to halt for the night, the 
officers commanding battalions tell off an officer 
and twelve men to bring up provisions for the 
troops. There is no pillaging of the villages per- 
mitted; the strictest orders protect the inhabitants 
everywhere, although it is difficult to prevent the 
cavalry from making free quarters of every village 
they come to, inasmuch as they are in the advance 
of every column of troops. The men sometimes 
think it hard that in a conquered country they are 
not allowed to dig the potatoes; but the general’s 
order is strict, and a speedy punishment awaits the 
offender. 

The 160 waggons which form the Commissariat 
columns carry three days’ provisions for every 
man in the corps d’armee; as soon as the waggons 
which carry the first day’s supply are emptied, 
they are sent off to the magazines in rear, replen- 
ished, and must be up again with the troops to 
supply the fourth day’s food, for in the two 
days' interval the other waggons will have been 
emptied. As it is easier to carry flour than 
bread in these waggons, each corps d’armee is 
accompanied by a field bakery, which consists of 
1 officer and 118 men, 27 horses, and 5 waggons, 
which are distributed among the troops as may 
be most convenient; and as the horses of both 
the provision columns and field bakeries have 
very hard work, a dep6t of 86 horses, with 48 spare 
drivers, accompanies each corps d’armee. These 
provision columns thus carry three days’ pro- 
visions, but in a country where supplies are not 
very abundant they can do nothing in the way 
of collecting food; their duty is simply to bring 
provisions from the magazines where they are 
gathered together, and to carry them to the 
troops. It is evident, therefore, that as the 
army advances these magazines must advance 
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also, and tliat means must be proyided for 
keeping tbe magazines M The collection of 
food in sucli magazines entails an enormous 
amount of transport ; this transport is obtained 
by hiring waggons and carts in the country where 
the war is being carried on, or in the countries 
near it. Waggons hired in the country are also 
used for carrying forage for the horses of the 
cavalry and artillery from the magazines to the 
front, for the provision columns only carry food 
for the men. 

Wlien it was found that the country was not 
laid waste, the provision waggons in some cases 
were filled in the neighbourhood of the troops by 
requisitions ; but this was found not to be so good a 
plan as to send them back to the magazines where the 
provisions were collected ready for them, because 
the time taken up in gathering together driblets of 
food and forage from each village, and the great 
distances over which waggons had to move, im- 
posed an enormous amount of work on both the 
men and horses. Although the requisition system 
was very useful, it was only regarded as an auxili- 
ary means of supply, for the armies moved pre- 
pared every day to find that the country in front 
of them might be devastated, and Germany was 
always looked upon as the real source of supplies; 
and this was absolutely necessary, because it would 
have been impossible to feed such a large force 
as the Prussian armies presented by requisitions 
alone: for requisitions cannot conveniently be 
made at great distances from the direct line of 
communications, and in a very short time the 
quarter of a million of men who were in the front 
line alone would have eaten up everything in the 
country around them if they had been dependent 
on that tract of country only for supplies. Then, 
even if the troops could have got food from more 
distant places, the villagers and country people 
would have starved; and it is the interest of a 
general to make his requisitions so that they do 
not drive the inhabitants to destitution, for terrible 
sickness always follows in the train of want, and if 
pestilence breaks out among the people of the 
country, it is certain immediately to appear in the 
ranks of the invading army. A Prussian regiment 
of infantry (3006 men, with 69 officers} has a 
medical staffV>f six surgeons attached to it. All 
these belong to the highest class of the profession, 
and have passed their degrees as physicians. Each 
cavalry regiment (602 men, with 26 officers) has 


three surgeons, and each detachment of artillery 
(540 men, and 18 officers), likewise three surgeons 
in its train. Accordingly, there is more than one 
surgeon to every 500 combatants, apparently an 
ample provision when it is considered that the 
ordinary proportion in Prussian society is one to 
2000. In addition to the medical - there is a 
special KTankentrdger or sick-bearer service. This 
is divided into detachments, three detachments 
belonging to each corps d’armfe. Each detach- 
ment comprises 150 bearers, eight nurses, eight 
lazarethe assistants (a lower order of the craft), 
one apothecary, seven doctors, and three military 
officers. Six carriages for the transport of the 
wounded, and four carriages with bandages, lint, 
medicine, &c., are allotted to a detachment. To 
assist the KranhentrageT in their work, four men 
in every company of infantry (250 men) have 
been iustructed in the best way of lifting and 
carrying the wounded from the field. When 
fighting occurs, one half the doctors attached to 
each regiment accompanies the combatants into 
action; the other half, at a short distance in the 
rear, dressing the wounds of those whose cases 
were not attended to on the battle-field itself. 

Bach soldier carries in his breast some lint 
and a bandage, so that when he falls the sur- 
geon can instantly run up, open his coat, and 
apply a bandage. A certain number of tourni- 
quets are also carried by the non-commissioned 
officers of each regiment; and, although in the 
heat of a pitched battle the non-commissioned 
officers could not stop to apply tourniquets to the 
wounded, yet, as a proportion of these also fall, the 
instruments are always at hand for the surgeons, 
and in the skirmishes, or in regiments not exposed 
to the full brunt of a conflict, there will yet be a 
certain number of wounded, many of whose lives, 
which would otherwise be lost, may be saved by 
the prompt application of a tourniquet or bandages. 
Round each man’s neck as he goes into action, also, 

' is a card upon which is his name. As he falls the 
i surgeon who examines and binds up his wounds 
sees at once whether it is of a nature which will 
permit of the patient being moved to a distance or 
; not. According to its severity, then, he writes on 
the card whether the man is to be taken to the field 
hospital close at hand, or to the hospitals further 
in the rear. Accordingly, when the ambulance 
arrives, it is seen at once where the wounded man 
is to be conveyed. 
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A field lazaretHe is provided with, everytliing 
necessary for 200 sick and wounded, Five doctors, 
a number of inferior assistants, and from three to 
four carriages, form its staff, whicb in case of need 
is augmented by Kmnhentrdger or common soldiers. 
Each army corps has twelve field lazaretb.es, or, to 
give it in figures, there is provision made for the 
perfect and scientific treatment of 2400 out of 
every 30,000 men. If sufficient formerly, this was 
found inadequate in tlois first breech-loading cam- 
paign, when it has occurred that every third man 
in a regiment has been disabled. The field lazarethe 
moves with the troops. Modern warfare involving 
many battles in a short space, it would be im- 
possible to detain the staff of the field lazarethes 
long in one locality. Accordingly^ all the slightly 
wounded, as soon as they can be transported, are 
sent off to the war hospitals in Germ any- — institu- 
tions both public and private, the extent of which 
may be gathered from the fact that they contain a 
total of 65,000 beds. The number of the reserve 
doctors, which has always been found too small, 
in this sanguinary war has proved so utterly 
insufficient as to cause the appointment of 200 
extra surgeons to be employed wherever most 
required. The action of the medical service on 
the battle-field is directed by division doctors. 
The next above them in rank are the General 
Aertze, or physicians-general, one to each corps 
d’armee, who receive their instructions from the 
General Stabs Arzt^ or chief of the medical staff. 
To give the soldiers the benefit of the best help, 
all the most eminent surgeons of the country were 
besides requested to repair to the front, and 
accept high military grades, created for them on 
purpose, and held only during the war. 

To convey the wounded from Prance into the 
home hospitals, thirty physicians and some hundred 
lazarethe assistants and nurses were engaged by 
the government. Each transport of a hundred 
wounded had an escort of one or two doctors, two 
lazarethe assistants, and thirteen nurses. The thirty 
physicians set apart for this duty saw their melan- 
choly convoy only as far as one of the three Haupt 
Etappen or principal stations on the frontier, by 
which the army communicates with home. Thence 
to the hospitals the journey was made under the 
direction of one of another body of thirty physi- 
cians distributed over the Etappen. The sum 
total of the doctors employed in the army at ihe 
time of the battle of Sedan exceeded 2700. 


To facilitate the treatment by successive doc- 
tors, the one who sees the patient first writes his 
diagnosis on a card, which is fastened round the 
sufferer’s neck. This useful bit of pasteboard is, 
of course, attached only when a man Mis ill; but 
another is fastened to his arm the very day he 
leaves his garrison for the field. Containing the 
number of his regiment and number m the 
regiment, it serves for identification in case of 
death. The men are perfectly aware of the reason- 
ableness of this novel arrangement, and regard it 
as a proof of the anxious solicitude borne them 
by the government; yet they have an instinctive 
dislike to the fatal badge, and, in grim allusion 
to its purpose, dubbed it their “tombstone” 
(grabstemy. 

Special arrangements are made for the convey- 
ance of the wounded by rail. The fourth-class 
carriages of German lines are entered by doors 
at each end, and thus a considerable space can be 
obtained when the seats are removed. The space 
is made available by screwing into the opposite 
sides of the carriages stout hooks, from which the 
field-stretchers, bearing the wounded, are suspended 
by elastic rings. There is, therefore, no transfer of 
the patient from one bed to another, and the motion 
of the carriage is very little , felt, less even than on 
board ship in a hammock. 

When the field army, the dep6t and garrison 
troops, and the provision and medical department 
trains have been mobilized, the Prussian army is 
fit to take the field. The necessary commandants 
and staffs of the districts where the dep6t troops 
are stationed, are composed either of officers de- 
tached from the regular army, or of reserve or land- 
wehr officers. When the army takes the field, its 
movements must be directed not only so as to 
pursue the original plan of the campaign, but 
also so as to keep pace with the enemy’s combina- 
tions, and the movements of Its different parts must 
be guided by orders from the directing general. 

The Prussian army has its own arrangements for 
feeling its way through a hostile country. The 
commander of the advancing corps selects a clever 
and determined officer, and in the Prussian army 
such men are numerous. Some fifteen or twenty 
picked horsemen are confided to him, and the 
officer then takes a man previously acquainted 
with the country to serve as guide. The spot 
which the party desires to investigate has been 
explained to him, and pointed out on an excellent 
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map carried ])j tlie officer. The place is often 
twenty or twenty-five miles from the Prussian 
lines. To the rear of the first horseman, who is 
ordered to proceed slowly, following byroads and 
sometimes going across country, at a distance of 
200 paces, follow two light troopers. A hundred 
paces behind them comes the officer, followed at a 
short distance by eight or ten of his men, charged 
to protect him if necessary, The rear guard Is 
like the advance guard. If the foremost horseman 
is surprised he fires off his carbine and the band 
takes to flight, with the exception of the officer 
and liis escort, who advance to reconnoitre before 
flying. Even in the case of an ambush, it is almost 
impossible to prevent two or three of the scouts 
getting back to camp. 

The above is a sketch of the general system on 
which the Prussian army is normally organized. 
How such an army is worked in the field, how. its 
resources are made available, and how it achieves 
the objects for which it has been mobilized, must 
depend in a great measure upon the skill of the 
general to whose direction it is intrusted. What 
an army so organized can effect when its motions 
are guided by a skilful hand a-nd far-seeing 
intellect like that of Moltke, the rapid victories of 
the late campaign have shown. When the field 
army enters on the theatre of war, the organizer 
and administrator has done with it ; his province 
is then to take care that its recruits are forthcoming 
and its supplies are ready when required. But 
when an army is handed over to the general who 
is to use it, he has a right to expect that when he 
receives his divisions he shall also receive the 
means of manoeuvring them ; and when he assumes 
the command of his corps he shall be provided 
with every appliance which can help him to move 
them in the combination and unison without which 
different bodies of troops are not an army, but 
a series of scattered detachments, which must 
be easily defeated in detail, or in isolation taken 
prisoners by an active and energetic enemy. After 
the plan of a campaign has been once decided upon, 
the means by which a general moves his troops into 
positions where they may act most advantageously, 
and from which they may strike the heavy blows 
that will gain a speedy and profitable peace — for a 
peace is the ultimate object of all wars — may be 
classed under the heads of Information, Intelligence, 
and the Transmission of Orders. Information of 
the enemy’s preparations, of the number of troops 


he can put into the field — how those troops will 
be armed, organized, and administered — should 
be obtained by the government of the country to 
which the army belongs, and communicated to the 
general when he takes the command of the army. 

To acquire this infoimation concerning foreign 
armies during peace every country in Europe de- 
votes a special department of its war office, which 
is ever busy collecting and compiling statistics 
of every foreign army, because, however friendly 
the relations of any two countries may he, it can 
never be known how long they will remain so. 
As soon as hostilities are imminent, a war office 
has little chance of obtaining much information 
from inside the lines of the probable enemy ; then 
the duty of collecting information devolves upon 
the general himself, who must, by every means he 
can avail himself of, discover, as far as possible, 
every position and intention of his adversary’s 
troops. For this purpose, during war, spies are 
generally employed. Spies have a dangerous task, 
and not an honourable one ; consequently, except 
in very rare and extreme cases, officers will not 
accept the invidious duty, and it is often extremely 
difficult to find persons who wiU consent to act as 
spies sufficiently conversant with military matters 
to make their information worth having. Money 
is the great means of obtaining good spies ; needy 
adventurers and unscrupulous men will, if well 
paid, do the work, and for the sake of a sufficient 
sum run the risk of the certain death which awaits 
them if discovered in disguise within the hostile 
outposts. 

The information collected from spies is not, in 
most cases, completely trustworthy. In the first 
place, the men who undertake this duty are nearly 
always mercenary wretches, who will sell friend 
and foe alike as best suits their own interest ; in 
the second place, spies are seldom sufficiently 
acquainted with military matters not to exaggerate 
movements of slight importance and miss observing 
vital combinations. To test the accuracy of their 
reports intelligence is collected by means of recon- 
noitring officers, who, either alone or attended by 
a few troopers, get as close as they can to the 
enemy’s posts; observe as far as possible, without 
the use of disguise and in full uniform, the .posi- 
tions of his troops; and when discovered and 
pursued by his patrols, fight or ride to bring their 
intelligence safe home to their own outposts. 
, In the Prussian army the Uhlans, or lancers, ate 
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often employed in tliis service, and their great 
successes in the present campaign proved how 
admirably they were suited for it. Intelligence 
is also culled by every vedette and every ad- 
vanced sentinel, but the reconnoitring officer 
is the main source. To reconnoitre well re- 
quires not only a brave but a very able officer, 
with a quick eye, a ready memory, and a great 
knowledge of the indications which tell the pres- 
ence of hostile troops, and allow an estimate to be 
formed of the force in which they are. When the 
reconnoitring officer regains the shelter of his 
ewn outposts, he must either personally bring or 
by some means send his intelligence as quickly 
as possible to head-quarters. The plan usually 
pursued in European armies has been for the 
officer himself to ride quickly to his general, and 
to be the first bearer of his intelligence. This 
means has, however, been found by experience to 
be too slow, and the Prussian, army in the late 
campaign was accompanied by a telegraphic corps. 
By means of this corps signals were flashed from 
post to post, and the intelligence collected by the 
reconnoitring officer sometimes arrived at head- 
quarters within a few minutes after the officer 
had reached the outposts. 

When a general receives intelligence, he has to 
weigh it, consider it, and often strike the balance 
between conflicting information. He has then to 
move his own divisions in accordance with his 
deductions, and must send word to any co-operat- 
ing force of what he has heard, and what he is 
about to do. Undoubtedly, the quickest way for 
a reconnoitring officer to despatch his reports to his 
general, and for the general to communicate with 
his own divisions and with his colleagues, would 
be by electric telegraph ; but it would be almost 
impossible for a reconnoitring officer always to com- 
municate with head- quarters by electricity. Recon- 
noitring expeditions are made so suddenly and so 
uncertainly that, quick as the Prussian field telegraph 
is laid down, this means of communication is not 
always available with the outposts. Nor is the 
electric telegraph easily used to communicate with 
every division : it miglat be so used, but its appli- 
^cation would require a number of extra waggons 
to be attached to every division, and would bring 
a confusing number of lines into the office of the 
chief of the staff. During the late campaign' 
orders were sent to the divisional commanders by 
mounted officers, who were attached to head-quar- 


ters for this special purpose. Besides these officers 
a certain number of picked troopers are selected 
from every cavalry regiment, and formed into a 
special corps at the beginning of a campaign, and 
a certain number attached to every general. These 
troopers form the generars escort, and act as order- 
lies to carry unimportant messages. When an officer 
is sent with an important order, one or two of these 
soldiers are sent with him, in case of his being 
attacked to act as a defence as far as possible, to 
yield up a horse to him in case of his own break- 
ing down, or, in case of his being killed, to carry 
the order themselves to its destination, or, at any 
rate, to prevent its falling into the bands of the 
enemy if the officer is wounded and likely to be 
taken. During the campaign the communications 
between head-quarters and divisions were usually 
kept up by means of mounted officers; but com- 
munications between the head-quarters of each 
army and the king were always maintained by 
means of the field- telegraph. 

To understand the Prussian field telegraph 
system, it should be borne in mind that the army 
I is composed of various corps d’armde, and each 
corps of two divisions ; therefore the telegraph is 
divided into three sections — 1, the station at the 
commander-in-chief ’s ; 2, the station at each corps ; 
3, the station at each division. Each station has 
one inspector and five secretaries or clerks, four 
carriages, two smaller ones, and six waggons. The 
first-named contain the cable, the second the appa- 
ratus and batteries, and the last-named the posts 
upon which the wires are fixed. Each carriage con- 
tains twenty English miles of cable, and the average 
time it takes to lay it is three hours to every four 
miles. The process of laying is naturally the most 
scientific part of the arrangement, and is conducted 
in the following manner: — An intelHgent officer 
from the army with some assistant with him, is 
intrusted with the general supervision of the 
telegraph of each army, and to him is committed 
the task of directing where the main line shall run. 
He rides on ahead of the waggons, which proceed 
at a footpace, the cable being passed out over a 
wheel, and indicates to the drivers by means of a 
piece of paper stuck on a stick or a blazed tree the 
direction they shall follow. In the meantime, the 
foot soldiers attached to the telegraph, who are 
selected from the regiments for superior intelli- 
gence, and wear a different uniform, with a large T 
on the shoulder-strap, are divided into what is called 
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troops, or, ill navvy language, “gangs,” of tliree men 
eacEv TEe first take tlie wire as it is payed out, 
lay it on tEe ground, and on it a post for every 
100 yards ; tEe second, coming after tEem, twist 
the cable round the insulator, which is made of 
gutta-percEa, not glass as with British telegraphs, 
and erect the posts in the ground. This is a matter 
of great ease, they being about twelve feet high, 
and about the thickness of the butt end of a salmon 
rod, slightly tapering towards the top. The third 
troop strain the wire, and ascertain that it is clear 
of all wood, &c., and, in short, “runs clear.” 
Whenever it is possible, the trees are used as tele- 
graph posts, being easily ascended to the requisite 
height by means of a light ladder. The whole 
of the cable carried is seldom all required, for 
the lines of the communications of armies usually 
run along railways, and as far as possible the per- 
manent wires are repaired by the men of the 
division, and made use of for the telegraphic com- 
munication of the army. The obstinate resistance, 
however, of several fortified places, Toul especi- 
ally, prevented the carrying out of this plan for 
several weeks in the late war. Each division carries 
with it five miles of insulated wire for the purpose 
of laying through rivers or lakes, if these should 
come in the way of the line. The wires are coiled 
inside each waggon on rollers, from which they 
can be uncoiled as the waggon moves along, or 
in bad ground the roller can be transferred to a 
stretcher, which is carried between two men. The 
wire is carried about ten feet high, so that 
where it crosses roads it may pass clear over 
the heads of mounted men. As it is equally 
culpable in war to prevent communication by 
unfair means within the lines of an army, as it 
is to seek to obtain the same in disguise between 
the enemy’s sentries, any enemy not in uniform, 
or any one in the enemy’s pay who is detected 
cutting the telegraph wire, is regarded as a spy, 
and treated accordingly. When on the field of 
battle, the telegraph is worked by a machine fixed 
inside one of the carriages, unless a house is obtain- 
able, when a room is instantly turned into an office. 

One of the most highly prized services of the 
army is the Field Post. Each corps d’arm^e has a 
head postmaster, under whom are the following 
staffs: — Six clerks attached to the office of the 
head-quarters, four at the head-quarters of each 
division, and three with the reserve of each corps. 
Besides this he has fourteen letter-sorters and 


nineteen postillions. The head-quaiter’s staff* 
post of a corps d’armee has three waggons, one 
chaise, and one fourgon. The first ply with the 
letters, the second carries the postmaster and his 
second when on the march, as well as small par- 
cels; and the third carries the luggage, such as 
tables, chairs, sorting-boxes, &c., necessary for the 
despatch of business. Each division of each corps 
has two waggons. The authorities issue cards to 
each regiment, on one side of which is printed, 

“ Feld Post Correspondenz Earte. 

To 

Address,” 

and on the other side the letter is written in pencil 
or ink. If in the former, it is rendered perfectly 
secure against being rubbed out by the application 
of a wet cloth across it, which, thanks to some 
preparation on the surface of the card, secures its 
legibility to the end of its journey. Early each 
morning the field post rides through the camp or 
past the ranks of the troops on march, to collect 
the letters written during the preceding evening. 
Armed with posthorn and leathern bags, he rides 
up and down the ranks, receiving right and left, 
with both hands, the letters the soldiers hold out 
to him. On some days the task of this galloping 
letter box is much heavier, owing to most of the 
troops, in view of an impending battle, of which 
notice has been issued, having on the evening be- 
fore written their letters of farewell. The number 
of letters sent off after a battle also are almost in- 
calculable. In order that every chance of writing 
should be given, postillions ride over the field with 
cards and a pencil the day after the battle, and any 
wounded man who is still there can either write 
or dictate his message home. Poor fellows thus 
left have frequently been noticed to hold up their 
arms to attract the postillion’s attention in pre- 
ference to waving for the ambulance waggon. 
Eemembering that in no country is education so 
universal as in Prussia, and that from the very 
composition of the German army no soldiers of 
any country have so many home connections, it 
wiU not be surprising to hear that during the first 
three months of the war upwards of twelve million 
letters were transmitted through the Field Post. 

Another humane improvement has been intro- 
duced to lessen the horrors of war. By order of 
the postal department letters to soldiers who die in 
the war will be returned to the writers, not by the 
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ordinary postmen, but by the civil authorities, 
The latter are charged in each case to prepare tlie 
writers for the melancholy intelligence they have 
to impart. 

The pages describing the chief engagements of 
the war will show how greatly the Prussian army 
has been changed from the stiff unbending machine 
which was transmitted by his father to Frederick 
the Great, and which, in his hands, won the vic- 
tories of the Seven Years’, "War. On the conclu- 
sion of that war, all Europe hastened to adopt the 
Prussian model, and England, more than other 
countries, blindly accepting the outward appear- 
ance without the principle, padded, starched, and 
strangled with stocks her soldiers, under the im- 
pression that by obtaining the rigidity, she would 
also obtain the discipline and vigour of the Potsdam 
grenadiers. And even now,- with but slight alter- 
ations, the system of drill and military carriage 
introduced into Prussia by the greatest sergeant- 
major that ever lived may be observed by the 
antiquary on the hills of Aldershot or the parade- 
ground of St. James’. But in the country where 
it was produced and perfected, it is a thing of the 
past. The crowning disaster of Jena proved to 
Prussia the antiquity and weakness of its military 
tactics, and convinced her administrators of the 
necessity of adapting their military tactics * to 
altered times and circumstances. ’ On this prin- 
ciple they have since unswervingly acted, and every 
decade has seen a steady advance in the tactical 
organization of the Prussian army. The present 
system may be ’briefly described. The front line 
of battle engaged with the enemy is composed 
of long lines of skirmishers, supported by small 
columns, which take up convenient positions wher- 
ever they can be sheltered from the enemy’s fire 
by any variations of the ground. In the rear of 
these supports, reserves are stationed to reinforce 
the first line, or to repulse an attack made through 
or over it. These reserves and the first line are 
supposed, under the guidance of the officers who 
lead them, to carry out the general object of the 
commander-in-chief, who himself keeps in hand 
the chief reserves, to be moved to a flank which may 
be threatened by the enemy, or to drive home an 
offensive movement undertaken by the troops in 
front. The consequence of this precaution is, that 
a long thin line is spread in front of the hostile 
position, which is -probably outflanked at the very 
commencement of the action, while behind the 


skirmishers and their supports, additional forces are 
held ready to decide victory or avert defeat. This 
practice, no doubt, is the secret of those sudden 
flank attacks which have so surprised the French 
officers in the late war, and caused them such severe 
losses in , prisoners. , Its usefulness in resisting the 
most impetuous onslaughts of the French will be 
especially seen, as early in the campaign as the 
battle of 'Woertli. 

Manceuvring on Prussian field-days is quite 'a 
different matter from the displays to which the 
British soldier is accustomed. At Aldershot 
marshes are drained, tnrf walls levelled, all diffi- 
culties cleared away, and the men are put through 
the routine farce of a sham fight, every detail of 
which is known to them all from the beginning. 
In Prussia, on the contrary, everythiiig is arranged 
with a view of inculcating thorough self-reliance, . 
and to drawing out the individual abilities of those 
in command. The positions chosen for exercising 
are those with considerahle natural ohstacles, such 
as might be met with in actual warfare, and the 
following sentence occurs in the official instruc- 
tions:— It will be perceived by those who under- 
stand the purport of these exercises, , that no 
movement is dictated, no time fixed ; all must be 
left to the discretion of the commander. Beyond 
the general idea, he has received no instructions 
defining the issue of the affair. In fact, the situa- 
tion at the end of the manceuvre should be the 
bo7ia fide result of his own dispositions. 

During the war of which the present work 
treats, the excellence and military aptitude of the 
Prussian officers have been the subjects of frequent 
comment. All accounts agree in crediting the 
Prussian officer with a knowledge of his work, and 
a professional zeal, which have contributed in a 
very marked degree to the successful issue of the 
I various brilliant operations upon which the army 
has been engaged. It is therefore worth while 
to inquire what the system is under which 
such officers are produced. Its main peculiarity 
is that in all cases, with one single exception, a 
certain length of service in the ranks is an indis- 
pensable condition of obtaining a commission ; 
and that proof of having received, first, a good 
general education, and, secondly, a certain amount 
.of professional instruction, is required from every 
one before appointment to the rank of officer. 
The one exception to the rule about a preliminary 
service in the ranks occurs in the case of the young 
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men wlio, after a course in one of the preparatory 
cadet schools, obtain admission to the highest class 
— the of that institxi^ But of these 

young men there are only fifty annually com- 
missioned ; all other officers must go through a 
certain preliminary training in the ranks. There 
are two main classes of officers : — -1. Those who 
enter from ciffil life. 2. Those who enter the 
army from a cadet school. 

The military schools of Prussia are under the 
general control of an inspector-general of military 
education, who is assisted by a council called the 
supreme board of military studies . To this de- 
partment also belongs the military examination 
commission. As already stated, the first examina- 
tion of the aspirant for a commission, the ensign’s 
examination, is in subjects of general knowledge. 
But the rank of ensign, or Portipie-falmrichy can- 
not he obtained until after six months’ actual ser- 
vice in the ranks. The young Avantageurs on 
joining their regiments have the rank, and receive 
the pay and clothing, of private soldiers. The' 
mode of treating them during their service in the 
ranks depends much upon the commanding officer 
of the regiment, the regulations in some regiments 
being much stricter than in others. For a certain 
time they have to perform the actual duties of 
private soldiers, to mount guard, and in the 
cavalry to clean their horses. In some regiments 
they are even required to live, sleep, and mess 
with the privates, though the period for which 
this is exacted seldom exceeds six weeks. In 
most regiments they are allowed to find their owm 
lodgings, and to mess with the officers, by whom, 
except when on duty, they are treated almost as 
equals. The general principle which regulates 
their treatment is that they should, by actual per- 
formance of the various duties, learn the work of 
privates, corporals, and non-commissioned officers. 
There are thus two qualifications for the grade 
of PoTtdp^e'fahnricli^ the test of the examination 
and the six months’ service in the ranks. The 
examinations are held in Berlin before the 
supreme military commission. They are held 
constantly every week for about . nine months 
of the year, each examination occupying a week. 
There are thus abput forty examinations in all 
during the year, at each of which on an average 
twenty-five candidates present themselves, making 
in all about 1000 candidates yearly. The examina- 
tion, after a nomination is obtained, is partly on 


paper and partly mha The following subjects 
are obligatory:— German, Latin, French, mathe- 
matics, geography, history, and drawing, including 
hill sketching. The questions are fewer in number 
and more comprehensive in character than in the 
militaxy examinations in England ; the answers are 
expected to approach nearly to the form of short 
essays. The main object is to find not so much 
positive knowledge as intellectual capacity to put 
knowledge to a usefuk purpose. There is no com- 
petition; the candidates are only required to come 
up to a certain qualifying standard. A candidate 
failing is allowed a second trial, or even a third 
frequently; the number of final failures does not 
exceed 10 per cent. 

A certificate of having passed the ahiturienf s, or 
leaffing examination of a gymnasium, or feahsclmle, 
which qualifies for admission to a university, 
exempts froxn this ensign’s examination; and 
young men entering firom the Cadet Corps are 
examined while still at the Senior Cadet House at 
Berlin. At least 200 ahiturienten entQi the army 
yearly, and are said to prove a very superior class 
of officers. The second or officer’s examination is 
in purely professional subjects. Ten months in 
a war school is the usual preparation ; but a small 
number of cadets, who have obtained admission 
to the two highest classes (the Selecta and Oher- 
fTimd) of the Berlin Cadet House, receive their 
military instruction in these classes instead of at 
a -war school, and pass their officer’s examination 
before quitting the Cadet House ; and exemption 
from attendance at a war school is also granted to 
young men who have studied for at least one year 
at a university before entering the army, and to 
, landwehr officers who have received permission 
to be transferred to the active army. About 800 
candidates are examined yearly for the rank of 
officer. The examination is not competitive. The 
subjects are tactics (including drill), science of 
arms, fortification, surveying, knowledge of military 
duty, and military drawing. Those who fad are 
allowed another trial, after a certain interval ; but 
failures are very rare, and this examination is con- 
sidered much less severe than that for the grade 
of ensign. Those who succeed are qualified for 
commissions as second lieutenants. But they 
must wait, according to seniority, for vacancies ; 
and on a vacancy the senior ensign’s name cannot 
he submitted to the king for his appointment 
without a document stating, on the part of the 
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officers of the regiment, that he has the requisite 
knowledge of the duties of the service, and that 
they consider him worthy of admission among 
them. If the majority is opposed to his admission, 
the name of the next ensign in order of seniority 
is brought forward. Comparatively few cases of 
veto occur; it is generally ascertained at a prior 
stage of a young man’s career that he will not be 
ineligible. Still, the existence of the right of veto 
exercises an influence on conduct. In the majority 
of cases the officer’s examination is passed between 
the ages of eighteen and a half and twenty-one. 

The Koyal Cadet Corps is under the command 
of a general officer, and is intended as a nursery 
for officers of the army. It includes pensioners, 
or paying pupils, and the king’s cadets, who are 
educated at the cost of the state. After receiving 
a general education in the junior schools the cadets 
proceed at fifteen or sixteen to the upper school 
at Berlin, where they pass one year in the secunda 
class and one year in the prima. About seventy of 
the best pupils are retained for a third year to go 
through a special course of military instruction in 
the Oher-prima and Selecta classes. The discipline 
is strict. The most scrupulous neatness in dress 
is enforced ; and any cadet seen in public, on leave, 
without his gloves or with his belt improperly put 
on would be severely ^‘chaffed”’ by his comrades. 
The cadets appear upon the whole to work steadily, 
and few fail to pass the ensign’s examination. The 
universal liability to military service in Prussia sup- 
plies a most powerful incentive both to industry and 
to good conduct. Idleness or bad conduct may 
entail the forfeiture of all prospect of obtaining a 
commission, and necessitate the performance of the 
legal period of service in the ranks. The advantage 
of passing through the Cadet Corps is that a general 
education is obtained at a cheap rate, and that a 
commission can be gained at an earlier age than 
■ by entering the army direct from civil life. It 
cannot be said that cadets as a rule show more 
professional ability, or rise to greater distinction 
in the service, than men who have not passed 
through the Cadet Corps. Equally distinguished 
officers are to be found in both classes; General 
Steinmetz and Herwarth von Bittenfeld are old 
cadets; General von Moltke entered the army from 
civil life. Among commanding officers of regiments 
there appears to be generally a feeling unfavour- 
able to the cadets, partly perhaps because every 
cadet who is appointed to their regiments deprives 


them of the patronage of a nomination, but mainly 
because they prefer their young officers to be 
men who have had the more liberal education 
afforded by civil schools. It is maintained by 
many distinguished officers that the exclusively 
military atmosphere by which cadets are sur- ( 
rounded from so early an age has a narrowing ; 
effect upon the mind, and that the almost monas- 
tic system in which they axe brought up is fatal 
to freedom of thought and development of charac- 
ter. Others are of opinion that the admixture of 
the two classes is of advantage to the service. 

The war schools afford to candidates for com- 
missions, after a certain length of service in the 
ranks, the professional Instruction necessary to fit j 
them for the duties of regimental officers. The j 

sulgects of instruction are tactics, the science I 

of arms, fortification, drawing and surveying, |; 
military regulations, and, military correspondence. j 
The system of small classes is adopted, not exceed- I 
I ing thirty in each. Each class attends lectures 
separately. A certain portion of each lecture is i 
devoted to questioning, and the students are fre- ; 
quently set to write essays and memoirs. Progress | 
is tested by quarterly examinations, both on paper 
and vim voce; great importance is attached to the 
latter as a means of cultivating readiness of resource ^ 

and rapidity of judgment. Practical as well as 
theoretical instruction is given. The students have i 

fencing and gymnastic lessons every second day, 1 

alternately with riding; they have artillery gun f 
drill and aiming drill about once a week, and two | 
hours’ practice weekly in the regimental drill of : 
their own arms, in addition to the more general | 
instruction in drill which they receive during the 
lessons of application in connection with the course 
of tactics. The ensigns of artillery and engineers ; 
have additional instruction in the special duties of 
their corps. The students are more particularly 
instructed in the drill of the arms to which they 
respectively belong, but they also learn the general 
elements of that of the other services, and both the | 
infantry and cavalry ensigns go through a course of i 
instruction in the service of field guns. Battalion 1; 
and regimental movements are practised by means i 
of skeleton drill. The chief object kept in view in li 
teaching both drill and gymnastics is that of fitting 
the young ensigns for the duty of giving instruction 
in these subjects when they become officers ; and 
for this purpose individuals are constantly called 
1 out to put their comrades through field move- 
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meiits. There is a course of swimming for those ' 
who are iniahle to swim. The last portion of the 
ten months' course is termed more especially the 
‘‘ practical course." Reconnaissances of military 
positions are then executed and reported, and dis- 
positions for attack and defence have to he described 
by the students j there is musketry practice, and 
artillery practice is attended; field works are traced, 
and operations in sapping, bridging, &c., attended. 
Schemes are set for putting villages or houses into 
a state of defence, throwing up hasty iiitrench- 
ments, and the like. Great importance is attached 
to rapid sketching without instruments, and to i 
sketching on horseback. Some days are spent at | 
a fortress. ; 

The final examination on which depends an 
ensign's fitness for the rank of officer is held at ' 
the war schools, under the superintendence of the ; 
supreme examination commission. The paper work , 
occupies about four days; the viva voce examination 
then follows. Candidates for the scientific corps, 
after some months’ service with the troops, and 
passing through the war schools, go through a 
course of special instruction in the artillery and 
engineer school, and pass a further examination 
in their special subjects. They also, for practical 
instruction, serve with their regiments as super- 
numerary officers for a time, before receiving their 
definitive commissions, A thorough acquaintance 
with practical duty, acquired thus by service, is 
enforced before their special instruction as officers 
of the scientific corps commences. This system is 
considered by Prussian officers superior to that by 
'which, as in England and France, the theoretical 
instruction is given before any regimental duty 
is performed. It is maintained -that theory can 
be more easily understood if it is based upon a 
groundwork of actual experience; and that officers 
of the age of twenty-three or twenty-four, with a 
practical knowledge of their duties, derive more 
advantage firom study than young men of seven- 
teen or eighteen who have no practical acquaint- 
ance with the subject to which their studies relate. 

The French and Prussian systems agree in this, 
that no attempt is made to give a special military 
education at an early age; that a general education 
is made the groundwork of the professional train- 
ing; and that at least up to the age of seventeen or 
eighteen the future officer receives the same kind 
of education as the civilian. But the principle 
of deferring military education to a comparatively 


late age is in Prussia carried even to a greater 
extent than in France, for all professional instruc- 
tion is postponed until after the service has been 
entered, and regimental duty been performed for 
nearly a year. The theory of the profession is not 
studied until after the practice of it has been learnt. 
Much of the progress made is ascribed to the unity . 
now given to the whole system of instruction. 
The general management of military education is 
vested in a single officer, the inspector-general; 
but he is assisted by the hoard of studies and the 
supreme examination board, and at the same time 
each of the educational institutions has its own 
board of studies, on which the civilian professors 
are represented. In discipline the heads- of the 
various schools are almost entirely supreme. A 
marked point of contrast between the French and 
Prussian systems of military education consists in 
this, that in Prussia the principle of competition 
is little adopted, and never, perhaps, strictly 
adhered to. In a country where military service 
is compulsory, the desire to escape duty as a private 
soldier is a great inducement to exertion, and the 
object is to form a general estimate of the abilities, 
character, and military capacity of each man, rather 
than a comparison of the attainments of several. A 
remarkable feature of the system of teaching is the 
care bestowed upon the higher objects of education, 
upon forming and disciplining the mind and en- 
couraging habits of reflection. The teachers are 
instructed to endeavour to develop the faculties, 
and to cxiltivate powers of thought and reasoning. 
The system of small classes enables them to devote 
attention to each student, and adapt the instruction 
to varieties of ability. The examination ques- 
tions are framed with a view to test an intelligent 
acquaintance with a subject, and the power of 
turning knowledge to a useful purpose. In the 
Prussian method of instruction there is almost an 
entire absence of the minute detail as to numbers, 
dates, and facts, to which importance is attached 
in military teaching in England. The students 
are left to study in private in order to teach them 
self-reliance and encourage habits of work. The 
' aim throughout is the development of the mind. 
The cultivation of special talents is ever kept in 
view at the war schools ; the attainment of a high 
standard in individual subjects is regarded as of 
much greater importance than average require- 
ments in all. 

■ It follows from the above that those who regard. 
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tTae Prussian system of ofacering tiie army as a p 
system of promotion from tire ranks, in tke ordi- e( 
nary sense of tke plirase, are greatly mistaken, sc 
Promotion from the ranks is, on tke contrary, li 
extremely rare, and tire few individuals wko tl 
obtain commissions in this manner are seldom e: 
left with the army, but are pensioned off or pro- n 
vided with civil appointments. The result is that a 
admission to the ofzier corps of the Prussian army e 
is regarded as conferring distinctive privileges, r 
The strong esprit de corps which pervades .the i 
whole body; of officers undoubtedly creates an, i 
extremely high tone and a gentlemanly feeling c 

which resents any conduct that might be consid- s 

ered discreditable to the character of an officer ; ’ 

on the other hand, its tendency is to make the ' 
officers of the army somewhat of an exclusive caste. ) 
There is probably no service in the world in i 
which class spirit is so strongly developed, or . 
which is so aristocratic in character, as that of 
Prussia. It is necessary to point this out, because 
otherwise there might be a tendency to entertain 
the erroneous idea — -an idea which in one form or 
another is continually cropping up— that the only 
way to obtain a professional body of officers is by an 
indiscriminate system of promotion from the ranks. 
By observing the Prussian system we may see how 
at once education and professional requirements of 
an exacting order can be combined with careful 
selection, a high tone, and much espnt de corps. 

Promotion in the Prussian service is by seniority, 
tempered by selection. If an officer is passed 
over two or three times, he generally accepts 
it as a hint to retire. If he .does not take the 
hint, he is gazetted out. There are no examina- 
tions for promotion, except in the artillery and 
gx^gingcrs. ISlot the slightest favour seems to have 
been shown to rank or position, as such, in the ] 
appointment of officers at the commencement of 
the war ; but in aU cases the men who occupied 
high command were such as had proved title to, 
it by their experience and proved ability. The 
government, thinking it better to hurt the feelings 
of a man than to confide the fate of many thou- 
sands to him, if doubting his military talent or 
health, in several cases promoted juniors over the 
heads of the highest officers. 

The landwehr is officered either by officers of 
the regular army who have quitted it within the 
limits of age, which render them liable to serve 
in the landwehr, or by means of an important 


provision which allows all young men of the 
educated classes who can clothe and arm them- 
selves, to take service in the rifle corps and other 
light infantry; and after completing one year at 
their own expense to receive furlough to the 

end of their regular call, upon application. This 
rule was introduced, no doubt, to save the wealthy 
and well-born the degradation which, in a country 
essentially aristocratic, the miature in a barrack- 
room with recruits of the lowest classes would 
necessarily imply; and there has been built upon 
it, during the last half century, the elaborate system 
I of ^EJinjcdiri^e^ or one-year volunteers, which has 
solved at once two difficult problems. The uni- 
versality of the conscription has been maintained 
without open opposition from that important 
middle order,: the wealth and influence of which 
has grown in Prussia, as much as in any part of 
Europe, and which, notwithstanding its claims, ^is ; 
excluded from the higher parts of the army; whfle 
a body of efficient officers, trained in all the duties 
of the line, has been provided for the statf of the 
landwehr without expense to the state. As a 
necessary consequence of the growing wealth 
of the commercial classes, the number of these 
Einjah/idge has annually increased ; and it has long^ 
been a regular part of the education of the son of 
every manufacturer, proprietor, professional man, 
and even of every well-to-do shopkeeper, to spend 
one of the three years between- his seventeenth and 
twentieth birthdays' m passing through his volun- 
teex course. 

i As might be expected where military service is 
- compulsory, there are comparatively few^ among 
V the privates who make soldiering a profession, and 
L re-enlistments into the ranks of the standing army 
5 are not very numerous nor much encouraged. If a 
3 man wishes to re-enlist after the completion of his 
f three years’ term of service he is allowed to do 
i so, provided the general commanding his brigade 
0, approves him; but he only re-enlists for one year, 
e at the end of which either party can break off the 
'S engagement: or, if both consent to continue, a re- 
t- enlistment can be effected for another year, and so 
>r on. In time of war the soldier cannot break off 
.e his engagement at the end of the year, but naust 
continue to serve till the war is over. At any time 
of he can be discharged for misbehaviour. A man 
le who re-enlists, generally, if well educated, becomes 
re a non-commissioned officer; but neither the pay 
at nor the position of a non-commissioned officer is 
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higli eBOugli to induce men to stay lon^ in the 
army under ordinary circumstances. But a suffi- 
ciently powerful inducement is found in the fact 
that, after a man has served twelve years, during 
nine of which he has been a non-commissioned 
officer, he is certain to obtain a good civil appoint- 
ment ; for all vacancies among railway and tele- 
graph officials, government clerks, overseers of 
the ptiblie forests, gendarmes, non-commissioned 
officers of police, post-office clerks, and gaolers, 
are filled from the ranks of the non-commissioned- 
officers whose times of service in the army have 
expired. 

As regards dress, the German army exhibits less 
variety than the soldiers of any other country. 
The prevailing colour, however, is such as not 
to unduly expose the men to the observation of 
an enemy. The Uniform of the Prussian guard 
differs only from that of the line in having 
white ornaments on the collars : they wear the 
helmet, dark-blue tunic, white belt,* and black 
trousers with red stripes, similar to that of the 
British line. Their knapsacks, and those of the 
whole Prussian army, are of brown, undressed : 
cowhide. The artillery differ from the line sol- 
diers only in wearing black sword-belts instead of 
white, and in carrying a short rifle with a sword- 
bayonet, instead of the long rifle and straight 
bayonet of the line. This general uniformity 
between infantry and .artillery gives a certain 
monotony to the appearance of large bodies of 
Prussian troops, as compared with those of other 
nations. There are exceptions, however. The 
chasseurs are dressed in dark green, with shakos’ 
similar to those of the British infantry, but larger ; 
they carry a short rifle and short bayonet. The 
artillery carry their blanket, which is green, in a 
roll over the shoulder. Upon the whole, the only 
distinguishing mark of the various regiments is 
the colour of the facings. The Hessian contin- 
gents are distinguishable by their light-blue facings. 
The Bavarian infantry has not adopted the Prus- 
sian style of uniform, and retains the national 
green with red facings. The dragoon regiments 
are light blue. The hussars are red, black, green, 
yellow, and light blue. They wear- shakos of 
miniver fur, and braided jackets. The Uhlans 
are principally light or dark blue, with lancer 

A great many regiments have now been permitted to adopt the 
black belt, and after the war it is believed that the black belt will be 
universal. 


caps; they are the heaviest cavalry of the Prus- 
sian army, with the exception of the ten cuirassier 
regiments, who wear white uniforms, with steel 
breast and back plates and helmets, with high 
buff leather boots and gauntlets. 

In the face of the astounding events of the late 
campaign, the Prussian system needs no one to 
point out its superiority in the attainment of its 
one great object— success in war. But nations 
do not live for war, and people may well ask them- 
selves what sort of effect the organization has on 
the nation at large apart from its warlike ends? 

The serious disadvantages of universal military 
service are of course obvious to every one. The 
ordinary German is compelled to serve for three 
years; for three years, therefore, his regular occu- 
pations are interfered with; and though this draw- 
back is to some extent remedied by the one 
year’s service of those who have received a certain 
amount of education, fixed by government, the 
interference is, no doubt, very serious. This ob- 
jection really sums up nearly every disadvantage 
which has been ascribed to the Prussian military 
system ; and without denying its validity, it may 
he well to ask what the system has to give in 
return for so great a sacrifice? 

The first point, which may sound very like a 
paradox, is that the Prussian military organization 
is essentially anti- warlike ; it affords a guarantee 
against war. Just because every man is a soldier, 
just because war leaves hardly a home in Germany 
unscathed, just because every mother and every 
wife is “ feelingly persuaded ” what war means, the 
system tends to discourage war. The army is not 
composed of a set of professional soldiers to whom 
war means wealth, honours, and advancement, 
but of peaceful citizens called from their occupa- 
tions, from the plough and from the study, from 
the workshop and the law court, who fight with a 
savage indignation, which carries all before it, when 
provoked, but at the same time affords a safe guar- 
antee that war will not be undertaken for purposes 
of conquest or the establishment of a dynasty. 
Other advantages of the system are that, in addition 
to its military character,, it is at the same time 
a system of education. Every soldier has had a 
certain amount of education in his youth; but 
when he comes to serve his time it often happens 
that his knowledge is, to say the least, very rusty, 
and sadly in want of a little brushing up. This 
the recruit receives with his drill,' and what he 
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then learns is not so easily forgotten, owing to Ms 
riper age. But the Prussian system does more 
than merely freshen up the memories of those who 
come immediately under it. It stimulates educa- 
tion throughout the country by dismissing, after 
one year’s service, those who possess certain attain- 
ments fixed by government, and by requiring every 
officer to pass a special examination. 

A-lmost of equal importance with the mental is 
the bodily training which every German has to 
pass through as a soldier. Even in England a 
little drilling is considered a good thing for young 
men; at any rate we have our games, our cricket 
and football, our rackets and fives, to strengthen 
our muscles and lengthen our wind. The Germans 
have nothing of the . sort. To such a people the 
value of drilling, and the installation of a little 
soldierly pride, is hardly to be over-estimated. 
In his soldier-life the German learns habits of 
self-control and neatness, and a certain amount 
of dandyism which to him at least is little more 
than a wholesome corrective. 

In another respect the military system does what 
in England is one of the most valuable results 
of her public schools and universities. It brings 
together on a footing of perfect equality high and 
low, rich and poor. It is a mill in which men I 
‘‘rub each other’s edges down.” The aristocrat 
learns to understand the feelings of the democrat, 
and the democrat finds that the aristocrat is after 
all a man very much like himself. Of greater value 
still is military service to that class rapidly in- 
creasing in Germany, which is devoted to the 
pursuit of money. A young banker’s son, who 
hardly knows what hardship means, suddenly 
comes to know that other things have a value 
besides money. lie finds no amount of money 
will save him from exactly the same duties which 
his groom has to perform, and learns military 
obedience and devotion. 

Among the lower orders, the necessity of military 
service encourages saving, while it delays marriage 
till the time of service is past. The German knows 
that he will have to leave his farm and occupations 
for a time, and therefore prepares for the time of 
need. At the same time his absence raises the 
importance of the women of his family. They 
must be prepared to undertake the management of 
his business, and must be acquainted with all its 
details, so that to a certain extent the position of 
the women is elevated. 


The benefits derived from such a system are 
thus many and obvious. Its economy is also 
evident when we reflect that Prussia conducted 
two European campaigns (1864 and 1866) at 
about the same expense that England incurred 
in the expedition to Abyssinia. Although the 
Prussian is the most perfect of all armies in its 
equipments, the Prussian soldier is maintained at 
an average cost of about £29 10s. per head per 
annum. The French army, which shared with 
it the economy resulting from compulsory, and 
therefore underpaid labour, and which could not 
boast of anything like its efficiency in the non- 
combatant departments, cost above one-third more, 
or £41 10s. per head; whilst, in England the 
expense is three times as great, being over £90 
a year per man. 

Another immense advantage, at least to a nation 
with a free form of government, is the absolute 
certainty that no such nation would ever incur the 
horrors of war except in a truly national cause 
and as a case of necessity. While hostilities last 
Prussia and North Germany have only one business 
in hand— the war. All other labour and industry 
is in abeyance, and every one out of three in the 
million of men under arms represents the susten- 
ance of a family, a unit in the aggregate sustenance 
of the state. What a strain a campaign of twelve 
months’ duration would be upon a community 
organized on Prussian military principles has not 
yet been tried; but it is an experiment from which 
Prussian rulers must at all times shrink. War 
reduces Germany to a state of suspended animation. 
Were the ordeal indefinitely prolonged, utter ex- 
haustion must ensue. In England, a man may say, 
“Well, it will cost me twopence, perhaps four- 
pence, or even sixpence in the pound additional 
income tax; but that is the worst that can happen, 
and if we only win, I can stand that.” But the 
same individual would think, speak, and vote 
very differently if he knew that he himself would 
have to shoulder his musket, leave home, friends, 
and comfort, to brave the perils of the field. 

The Prussian system, brought as nearly as can 
be to perfection, has been seen to work admirably 
in the last three campaigns in which the nation 
has been engaged. It has been tried to the ut- 
termost^ and unmistakably asserts its superiority 
over every other. In fact, it is undoubtedly the 
greatest triumph of perfect organization the world 
has ever seen. On the 15th of July war against 
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Pmssia was declared by France) and no great 
difficulty was supposed to stand in tbe way. of a 
rapid dasli across tbe Ebine and a triumpbant 
progress to Berlin. On tbe 17tli of July, boweyer, 
General von Moltke is reported to bave said, Give 
me to tbe 3rd of August, and we are safe.” Just 
three days after tbe giyen date, on tbe 6tb of 
August, tbe Frencli army was driyen back, and 
tbe German nation in arms commenced its yic- 
torious progress into tbe yery heart of France. 

The lessons taught by every campaign of modern 
times baye been carefully studied by. Prussia 
with a view to improvement. While Europe 
ga 2 :ed astonished at her successes in 1866, tbe 
Prussians themselves, so far from boasting, were 
not at all satisfied, and set to work immediately to 
remedy what experience showed to be the weak 
points of their army ; notably in the case of them 
artillery, to the performances of which much of 
their success in France was due, and to which 
the emperor* attributed the disasters to his armyv 
resulting in the most memorable capitulation ever 
recorded in history — ^that of Sedan. 

Part of the Prussian batteries at Sadowa were 
of the old smooth-bore construction, but of the 
breech-loading guns many batteries had been 
carried into the field. In the war of 1870 all 
confusion and nncertainty had passed away, and 
the simplest and most efficient breech-loading piece 
had been adopted throughout. The artillery 
service and the proportion of horses and drivers 
maintained in peace had also been brought up to 
a higher standard; the experience of 1866 having 
clearly shown that a large infusion of raw elements 
into the field artillery, to strengthen it suddenly, 
defeated its object by crippling the efficiency of 
the batteries. A fiill comparison between the 
Prussian and French artillery, and the systemi 
generally pursued in each arm by this branch 
of the service, is given in the next chapter ; but 
as relating exclusively to Prussia, we give here a 
description of the great Prussian gun; illustrated, 
on Plate 4, which was one of the articles sent 
by the firm of F. Krupp, of Essen, in*Khenish 
Prussia, to the Paris exhibition, 1867. At the 
commencement of the war of 1870 it was placed 
to defend the naval port of Wilhelmshaven. 
It is a rifled breech-loader, made entirely of 
cast steel, and supported on a steel carriage. 
The central cylindrical tube forming this piece 
of ordnance is made of a solid forging of steel, and 


weighs by itself, in its finished state, about twenty 
tons. The weight of the cast-steel block employed 
in the manufacture of this tube was forty-eight 
tons, there being a waste of more than 50 per 
cent, of the original ingot caused by the operations 
of forging, turning and boring, and by cutting off 
the crop ends of the rough block. There are three 
superposed rings shrunk on to this central tube, 
the last ring inclosing the breech being forged in 
one piece with the trunnions, and made without 
any weld. The rings are of different lengths, 
as usual with built-up guns; and the whole is 
diminished in thickness towards the muzzle, only 
not tapered, but turned in parallel steps of de- 
creasing diameter. The three superposed rings 
weigh thirty tons in all, and they are produced by 
a process similar to that followed in the produc- 
tion of weldless steel tyres. All these parts were 
hammered under the fifty-ton hammer constructed 
by M, Krupp for his own use. The weight and 
dimensions of this gun are as follows : — 


Total weight, including breech, 
Weight of breech-piece, . 
Diameter of bore, 

Total length of barrel, 


60 tons. 

15 cwts. 

14 inches (English). 
2 10 *25 inches. 


IsTumher of grooves, 
Depth of grooves, 
Pitch, . 


liijllng. 


40. 

0*15 inch. 

980 inches and 1014*4 inches. 


Projectiles, . 

Weight of solid steel shot, . . 1212 lbs. (English). 

Total weight of steel shell, 766 lbs. 

Lead coating, . . 200 lbs, 

Charge, . . . 16 lbs. 

981 lbs. Pruss. or 1080 lbs. Eng. 

Weight of powder charge, . . 110 to 130 lbs. (English). 

The gun carriage wmghs about fifteen tons, 
and is placed, upon a turntable, the total weight 
of which comes up to twenty-five tons.. This 
also is made wholly of steel. The arrangements 
for working the gun are such, that it can he 

managed by two men with sufficient speed and 

accuracy for all practical requirements. 

The manufacture of this piece of ordnance occu- 
pied a time exceeding sixteen months, the work 
being carried on without interruption day and 
night, including Sundays. There were no railway 
trucks in existence sufficiently strong to transport 
this gun, so M. Krupp designed and built a special 
truck at his own works for that purpose. This 
truck is made entirely of steel and iron, runs 
on six pairs of wheels, and weighs, when empty; 
twenty-three tons. The price of the gun was 
105,000 Prussian dollars, without the carriage. 
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The coinplete piece, with .carriage and turntahle, 
cost 145,000 thalers, or £21,750. 

It will be a fitting conclusion to our explanation 
of the Prussian military system, if we give a 
description of the weapon which Prussia was the 
foremost nation to adopt, and the remarkable 
success of which has caused quite a revolution in 
the manufacture of small-arms. To be loaded at 
the breech, and to be fired by the penetration of a 
needle into a detonating cap within the cartridge, 
are distinct attributes in a weapon. And although 
the latter system has only been before the public 
for about thirty years, systems for breech-loading 
have been tried, accepted, and abandoned without 
number during the last three centuries. Indeed, 
a sort of instinct dictates that loading at the 
breech is the prefei'able course ; and all the earlier 
muskets, were so made, the system being doubtless 
abandoned from the difficulty of accurately closing 
the breech, in those days of rough workmanship. 
The extraordinary efficacy, however, of these 
combined principles only came into special pro- 
minence during the Prussian wars of 1864 and 
1866. In the face of such an irresistible argu- 
ment, every other power hastened to either prepare 
new arms, or to convert their existing stock into 
needle-firing breech-loaders of as good a construc- 
tion as circumstances would permit. 

The first patent for the needle-gun was taken 
out in England, December 13, 1831, by one 
Abraham Adolph Moser, who pressed his inven- 
tion upon the British government, but meeting 
with no encouragement tried his fortune abroad, 
and at last obtained the patronage of the Prussian 
war office. Various improvements were suggested 
by Dreyse, a gunmaker of Sommerada, and the 
perfected arm was put into the hands of the 
Prussian infantry in 1848, Other modifications 
have since been introduced, so as to render it 
lighter and more manageable, and considerable im- 
provements were about to be introduced into it just 
as the present war broke out, and which were in 
consequence postponed. On Plate 3 two engrav- 
ings of the weapon are shown, and in its present stage 
of development it may be described as follows: — 
The barrel is closed by a sliding plunger or 
bolt, which can be pushed forward against the 
barrel, or withdrawn for the admission of the cart- 
ridge. In the former position it is secured by 
turning it, with the assistance of a small knob or 
lever, a quarter circle to the right, on the principle 


of a common door bolt. The plungerris hollow ; 
its front end forming, when the arm is shut, a 
sort of cap to the back end of the barrel, the two 
being coned to correspond with each other. The 
long steel needle, from which the gun derives its 
name, and by which the explosion of the charge 
is effected, works in the hollow bolt, being driven 
forward by means of a spiral spring. The spring 
and needle are set, and the needle, so to speak, 
cocked by means of a trigger. The action of the 
trigger likewise releases the needle, which is shot 
forward into a patch of detonating composition in 
the centre of the cartridge. 

The ammunition consists of an egg-shaped 
bullet, whose base is imbedded in di,papier-mdch4 j 

sabot The fulminate is placed in the hinder part I 

of the sabot; and behind this again, in a thin 
paper case which is choked over the apex of the I 
bullet, is the powder. 

The alterations proposed in the’ needle-gun, but j 
which were deferred, by the advent of war, are 
very slight. The whole change consists in the 
insertion of a caoutchouc ring, which does not 
increase the efficiency, but facilitates the handling 
of the arm, and in a new cartridge with a smaller 
ball, and a proportionate increase in the thickness 
• of the case. As the barrel remains the same, both i 

the old and new cartridge may be employed indis- [ 

. oriminately, the only difference being that the [ 

smaller ball would have a wider range than the j 

larger one. A comparison of the relative merits i 

of the needle-gun and the Chassepot, as also of r 

the artillery of the two countries, is given in the | 

next chapter. 

A characteristic of the Germans during the war 
with France was the deliberation with which the 
men aimed and fired, though they had in their 
hands a needle-gun, tempting them to fire eight 
shots a minute. As long as the Prussians had r 
their old firelocks they stood in three ranks, if 
standing in line of battle. The two foremost 
ranks fired only; the men in the third rank had 
only to charge their guns, and to exchange them ; 

for the empty ones of the second rank. Now two ^ 

ranks only are formed in battle, but the great [ 

amount of firing is done by skirmishers kneel- ; 

ing or lying. It is an bid experience that the I 

soldiers, if firing quick, very frequently do not ; 

take time to bring their guns in the right position, | 

bxxt fire without aiming, and before the barrels of j 

their guns are in a horizontal position. Those | 

2 1 , , , . ■ 



tliat fire in a kneelmg position cannot fire Mgh, so in recent years lias been very large. Tbe total 

witliont doing H seafaring population of North Germany is estimated 

The formation of the Prussian navy only dates at 80,000. 


from 1848, and even up to 1864 it was very insig- During the last few years Prussia has done her 
nificant. But the result of the Danish war in that best to strengthen her power in the Baltic and 
year, and the annexations made in 1866, rendered North Seas. On both these seas she has an im- 
the possession of a powerful navy more than ever portant and an uninterrupted line of coast, where 
necessary to the ifelfare of Prussia. At the com- she has endeavoured to establish ports which might 
mencement of the present war she had six power- be useful either in time of peace or war. On the 
ful iron-clads, the largest being the Konig Williehn^ Baltic she has three ports : Dantzic, on the extreme 
designed by Mr. E. J. Eeed, then chief con- east ; Stralsund, midway between Memel and Hol- 
structor of the English navy, and originally built stein ; and Kiel, the most important, which is ■, 
for the Turkish government at the Thames Iron- established in a fine bay in Holstein, Of these ^ 
works. The Sultan, however, being unable to pay three ports Kiel is the strongest and most forinid- 
for her, she was offered at the same price to the able, and is supposed to be regarded by Eussia 
Board of Admiralty, who declined to buy her, and with some degree of suspicion and alarm. The 
Prussia at once came forward and offered £487,500, most superficial glance on the map will show its 
or £30,000 more. Seeing their mistake, the importance to the Prussians. Wlien complete, 
English Admiralty then tried to outbid, but was it is so well situated, both geographically and 
too late. The vessel has a speed of fourteen knots, loca,lly, as to show that it may easily be made the 
is plated with eight-inch armour, and carries Cherbourg of the Baltic. It is said that the Baltic 
twenty-eight guns, four 300-pounders, and twenty- will then be merely a Prussian lake,, and that 
four rifled 96-pounders made of Krupp’s hammered* Prussia, without any difficulty, will not only be 
steel, and capable of being fired with seventy-five able to close the entrance to foreign fleets, but will 
lbs. charges twice in a minute. Besides this possess the most complete power over Copenhagen, 
and five other iron-clads, there were nine screw W in the bay of Jahde, in the 

frigates and corvettes, and eighty-six small vessels North Sea, one of the most important harbours for 
and sailing ships, carrying in the whole 542 guns, the newly-founded German navy, was opened by 
and manned by ’*5000 men and marines. The King William I. in 1869. It forms a vast artificial 
sailors and marines are raised by conscription from construction of granite, and comprises five separate 
amongst the seafaring population, which is exempt harbours, with canals, sluices to regulate the tide, 
on this account from service in the army. Great and an array of dry dockS'for ordinary and iron- 
inducements are held outfox able seamen to volun- clad vessels. Its total cost of construction was 
teer in the navy, and the number who have done £1,500,000. 


l 
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Sketcli of the Organization of the Eegular Army in Prance — State of things prior to the time of Louis XIV., and from that period to the Oreat 
Eevolution— Lev<^e en Masse” in 1793— -The Genius of Carnot— Wonderful Successes of the French Army in 1794-— Introduction of the 
Law of Conscription— Nothing done by Napoleon to improve the Organic Constitution of the Army — Eichaustion of France after the Battle 
of Waterloo— Ee-establishment of the Army in 1818— The State of the Army under the Second Empire— Alarm at the Success of 
Prussia at the Battle of Sadowa — Most important alterations made in 1868 — The chief provisions of the Army Ee-organization Act 
explained— The system of purchasing Substitutes — Broad Results of the New Act, and the Number and Composition of the Army 
intended to have been secured by it — Great Power given to the Emperor — Comparison of the French and Prussian Systems— Objections to 
the former— Serious effect of the Conscription on the Population in France— Failure of the Act of 1868— Eeasons of Failure stated— 
Delusion entertained as to the National Guard — Actual Force in France at the commencement of the War — ^Weakness of the French 
Commissariat^ — ^The System explained— Contrast with that of Prussia — Rapid Strategy and Mobility of Force essential to Modern 
Warfare' — Favour shown in' France to the Corps d’Pllite a weakness to the general Army — The Accoutrement of the French Soldier far 
too heavy- — ^No important alteration made in the System of Tactics in France for nearly eighty years— Prussian Tactics the subject of 
incessant study and improvement — -Enthusiasm of the Ffench Troops of no use against Modern Weapons — Difference of Discipline in the 
French and Prussian Armies— Want of respect for their OjBBcers amongst the French — -Causes of the absence of Discipline on the part of the 
French traced chiefly to the tone of Society under the Empire — ^The Conscription now regarded only as a Blood- tax on the Poor for the 
benefit of the Rich — Evils of the “Exoneration” system — Paper Soldiers — ^Corruption on the parti of the Government — Education and 
Training of the French OfScers not calculated to create habits of command — Too many Court Generals, and incapacity of the I^tat Major — 
The Destructive and Marauding Habits of the French Troops increased of late yearl— Rapidity of the decline in the Prestige of the 
French Army — Full description of the Ghassepot and its Cartridge— Comparison with the Needle-Gun — The Mitrailleuse — Description 
of the Weapon, and also of the Gatling Gun — Importance of Artillery in War — Superiority of the Prussian Field Artillery over that 
of the French— The Guns and Projectiles, and the practice of firing in both Armies explained and contrasted — Breech versus Muzzle 
Loaders— The Strength and Composition of the French Navy* 

The history of the organization of the regular European army but that of England. The men 

army of Eranc'e commences in the middle of the were raised by voluntary enlistment. The regi- 

seventeenth century. Prior to the reign of Louis ments retained a local name and character from 

XIV. war was carried on by men-at-arms, troops the districts to which they belonged; the brigades 

of horse, and bodies of sharpshooters who bore little of Picardy, Normandy, Champagne, and Auvergne 

relation to a modem army. The soldier was equally corresponding to the Coldstream Guards, Suther- 

brave, and more independent ; but the art of acting land or Gordon Highlanders, Connaught Eangers, 

in great masses, and the discipline by which the or Welsh Eusileers in the United Kingdom, 
individual is entirely merged in the corps to which The king’s household troops were a privileged 
lie belongs, is of comparatively recent date. The corps, with this distinction, however, that in 
formation of regular armies required systematic the Eoyal Guards and Musketeers the purchase 
organization — uniformity of arms and dress, regu- system never obtained, and that they were open 
larity of advancement, stricter conditions of ser- to all ranks of society. In the rest of the army, 
vice, graduated pay, and more certain methods of regiments and companies having been originally 
insuring the sustenance of troops. raised by private persons for the service of the 

These are the elements of which Louvois was crown, had become a species of property, like 

the first great master, and by his careful application commissions in the British army. ' The old 
of them he contributed more to the success of the Erench army was a highly aristocratic institution ; 
arms of Louis XIV. than Turenne and Luxemburg, for although the purchase of commissions was 
who led the French forces to victory in the field, tolerated, Louvois had contrived to make the 
The organization of Louvois lasted, with no mate- military service rather onerous than profitable, 
rial changes, until 1793; it perished in that great and the consequence was that the rich and the 
convulsion which overthrew the monarchy and the noble alone could hold them. The French nobility 
privileged classes, who had played so great a part served with unflinching courage and enthusiasm ; 
in it. In the French army, thus constituted during they were as ready to spend their fortunes in the 
the eighteenth century, most of the peculiarities purchase of a step as to spend their blood on 
prevailed which have now disappeared from every the field of battle. Commissions were sometimes 
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vouclisafed by tbe king to private soldiers of 
signal valour and merit, but tbe ^4pie 

may as a rule be said to bave officered tlie army. 
The latter was essentially royal and aristocratic 
when the revolutionary storm of 1789 burst on 
France, and swept away both the nobility and the 
throne. 

In 1791 the French army consisted of 166 regi- 
ments of foot and horse. These troops were well 
trained, but the corps were numerically weak; and 
the political agitation of the time had shaken the 
unity and self-reliance of the army. The con- 
sequence was that the outset of the war was disas- 
trous ; and the prodigious enthusiasm and energy 
of the volunteers of 1792 and 1793 alone restored 
victory to the standards of the Repuhlic, The 
events of these years proved at once the value and 
the weakness of a great volunteer movement. The 
popular movement of 1792 saved France; but in 
the following year, when it was opposed to the 
renewed operations of regular troops, the spell was 
broken, the charm was over. The. army of the 
, Rhine was thrown across the Lauter ; the army of 
the north was driven out of Belgium ; and it became 
more than ever difficult to raise men for the 
necessary service of the country. On the 1st of 
January, 1793, the eight armies of the French 
republic had not more than 150,000 men in .their 
ranks. For, as the Due d’ Aumale, in an able work 
on the military institutions of France, has said: — - 

It is of the essence of special volunteer corps 
not to renew their strength, although the mere 
existence of these corps seriously interferes with 
and may arrest enlistment for the line.^^ It might 
be worth while for the leaders of public opinion in 
England to consider how far this remark applies 
to onr popular volunteer movement, as well as to 
the great French rising of 1792. The French 
patriots of 1791 having enlisted for one year, 
took their discharge when that time had elapsed, 
and 60,000 of them returned home. The Conven- 
tion called out 300,000 national guards, but the 
measure failed for want of authority to raise them. 
Toulon was taken by the English, Lyons was in 
insurrection, the eastern departments were invaded, 
the country was in a supreme hour of danger, when 
Carnot joined the Committee of Public Safety, and 
six days afterwards the en masse of the 

nation Was decreed by the Convention. At that 
moment sprang to life the national army of Prance, 
A former law had placed all citizens from the, age 


of eighteen to forty (at one moment even from 
sixteen to forty-five) under the grasp of arbitrary 
rule, and subjected them to the caprice of a local 
authority. The law of the 20th August, 1793, was 
more harsh in appearance, but less vexatious and 
oppressive in reality. It abolished the local discre- 
tionary power, confined itself to men from eighteen 
to twenty-five, but within those limits took them all. 
In six months all the pressure of the Reign of 
Terror had failed to raise 300,000 men under the 
.earlier law. In three months the general levy was 
effected without serious opposition under the later 
law, and on the 1st January, 1794, the strength of 
the army had risen to 770,932. 

This vast army was consolidated by the genius 
of Carnot into one uniform machine. All distinc- 
tions of corps, and even the grades of the non-com- 
missioned officers, were abolished. Local appella- 
tions of regiments were superseded by numbers, 
and the uniform of the whole army became 
identical; the white livery of the Crown being 
exchanged for the bine tunic of the Republic. 
Such was the constitution of the immortal armies 
of the “ Sambre et. Meuse,” and of the Rhin et 
Moselle,” which saved France on the plains of 
Pleurus, won twenty-seven victories in a year, 
captured 3800 guns, and dissolved the European- 
coalition. 

The law of conscription was first established 
in France on the 5th September, 1798, fourteen 
months before the 18 th Brumaire ; and the statute 
which placed the population at the disposal of the 
state, as each succeeding generation completed its 
twentieth year, preceded the power which was to 
make so tremendous a use of it. From that time to 
the present, the youth of France just entering upon 
manhood has been cropped by law, like the tracts 
in a forest set apart for annual felling ; and though 
the amount has varied, the principle of conscription 
is now deeply rooted in the law and the habits 
of the nation, although it devours so large a 
proportion of the adult male population. The 
first act of the First Consul was to demand, not 
an instahnent of the conscription, but the whole 
class of the year, amounting to 100,000 men, and 
to take severe measures against every evasion of 
the law. These demands and measures increased 
i in intensity throughout his reign. It is remarkable, 
however, that Napoleon, the greatest master of the 
art of modern warfare, did nothing to improve the 
organic constitution of the army. He employed 
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tlie military resources of the country with con- 
summate ability, and with insatiable rapacity ; but 
he consumed everything that he created. The 
permanent military strength of France could not 
keep pace with his extravagant demands upon it ; 
and the termination of the empire was the anni- 
hilation of the force by which it had been raised 
to the highest pinnacle of power and glory. 

For three years after the battle of Waterloo 
France remained without an army, and the allied 
forces were not all withdrawn from her territory, 
when Marshal Gouvion SainJ-Cyr, minister of war 
under the Restoration, undertook in 1818 the i 
difficult task of re-organizing the military insti- 
tutions of the kingdom. The peace establishment 
of the army was fixed at 240,000 men, to be raised 
by an annual conscription of 40,000 men, enlisted 
for six years. The reserve was to be composed 
of soldiers belonging to the levies of the preceding 
ten years, but this part of the scheme failed. No 
man could be an officer, who had not passed a 
certain time in the ranks, or gone through one of 
the military schools. The guard was retained, and 
consisted of 30,000 men. The annual conscription 
on the peace establishment was raised successively 
to 60,000 and 80,000 by the government of Louis 
Philippe, Under the second empire it became at 
least 100,000 ; and during the Crimean and Italian 
wars 140,000 men was the annual contingent. 

The efficient strength of the French army in 
1867, including the staff, the gendarmerie, and the 
military train, was 389,604 men ; of whom 23,105 
were officers, 70,850 non-commissioned officers, 
26,374 unclassed companies, musicians, &c., and 
229,275 private soldiers. From this number^ 

80.000 must be deducted for home garrisons, 
depdts, and the force serving in Africa. A further 
deduction must be made of at least one-seventh 
for the raw conscripts of the year, and of another 
considerable fraction of men entitled to their dis- 
charge, as having served their time. By calling 
in the whole reserve of the contingents, the nominal 
strength of the army might have been raised to 

600.000 men, but the actual strength was very far 
below that figure. As conscripts were allowed to 
commute or buy off their actual service by paying 
a certain sum to the military chest, a further de- 
duction must be made for those who paid their debt 
of military service in money, and not in person. 
From 1856 to 1865 the average annual number 
of these exceeded 20,000 men, or one-fifth of the 


whole conscription, in years of peace ; but in 1859 
and 1860, when the army was on a war footing, 
and the conscription was raised to 140,000, the 
nunaber of “exonerations” exceeded 44,000, or 
nearly one-third of the whole contingent. 

The result is, that in the wars of the Crimea 
and of Italy, France could only send to the field, 
and maintain by reinforcements, an army not much 
exceeding one-fourth of her nominal effective 
strength ; and it is well known that in 1867, 
when the Luxembourg question was supposed to 
threaten war, the Emperor Napoleon could not 
immediately have sent above 150,000 men to the 
Rhine, and these, in case of a check, could not, 
under several months, have been supported by a 
second army. The startling success of the cam- 
paign ending with the battle of Sadowa caused 
a shock of surprise and alarm through France; and 
in the uneasiness that followed, the highest military 
authorities of the nation came to the conclusion 
that they were not in a position to meet on an equal 
footing the state of things which the system of 
the Prussian armies and the consolidation of Ger- 
many had produced in Europe. 

Accordingly, in 1868, most important alterations 
were introduced by the “Army Re-organization 
Act.” The conscription system was still retained, 
and the forces of the country classified in three 
divisions : the Active Army, the Army of Reserve, 
and the National Guard. The duration of service 
in the active army was fixed at five years, at 
the expiration of which time the soldier had to 
enter the reserve for four years longer. The period 
of service of the young men who had not been 
comprised in the active army, was four years in 
the reserve, and five in the national guard. The 
young men drawn for the active army were per- 
mitted to purchase substitutes from the government, 
but the privilege was withheld from the men of the 
reserve. They might, however, interchange with 
those of the National Guard, or furnish as substi- 
tute a man under thirty-two years of age, fulfilling 
the conditions required for military service, and 
liberated from all other obligations. Substitutes 
were formerly procured through private agencies, 
but an imperial decree in 1855 made the right to 
! furnish them a government monopoly. The price 
to be paid for substitutes was fixed annually, and 
varied. In 1868 the minister of war settled it at 
2500 francs, or £100. JThis sum, increased by 
various other items, was supposed to be thrown 
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into an army fund, out of whicli the substitutes 
were paid a certain amount at the time of enlist- 
ment, besides xecemhg an increase of pay at the 
end of seven years, another increase at the end of 
fourteen, and a pension of one franc, or tenpence I 
a day, was to be given after a service of forty-five i 
years, Soldiers were allowed to re-enlist as long as : 
they w;ere fit for service, and re-enlistments were 
greatly encouraged, so as to give the army a 
standing nucleus of exj)erienced troops, who had . 
made the military service their life-profession. 

By the terms of the Act of 1868, the number of 
■men to be drafted every year was fixed at 160,000, 
but more might be voted. The number to be called 
out in each department was settled by imperial 
decree, and the contingent for each canton by the 
prefect. The broad result of the law was to give 
the emperor the absolute command, for military 
purposes, of the entire male population between 
the ages of twenty and thirty. Every Frenchman, 
on attaining his twentieth year, was liable to nine 
years’ military service. Previous to 1832, the 
period of compulsory enlistment was eight years, 
and from 1832 to 1868 seven years. Under the 
new system, not only were two years added to the 
enlistment, but the chances of escaping it were 
greatly curtailed. It was intended to maintain 
about 400,000 men in the active army, 430,000 in 
the reserve, and 408,000 in the national guard. 
The latter force was destined as an auxiliary to 
the active army in the defence of the fortresses, 
coasts, and frontier of the empire, and in the 
maintenance of" order in the interior. The pre- 
ceding figures give a total of 1,238,000 men, but 
the emperor could increase the force at pleasure. 
In any year he could, if he chose, call on the whole 
‘‘ class” of young men twenty years old, supposed 
to number about 300,000 ; the reserve could be 
rendered available for service in the field on the 
same conditions as the army ; and the national 
guard called out for active duty in the room of 
the reserve by a special law, or, in the interval 
of the session, by a decree which was to be pre- 
sented within twenty-one days to the legisla- 
tive body. It will be thus seen that from 1868 
conscripts were for nine years at the call of the 
government, their service being divided between 
the army (five years) and reserve (four years), or 
between the reserve (four years) and the national 
guard (five years). The regulation stature was 
reduced to 5 feet inches, a modification favour- 


able to tall men, as the number of conscripts was 
thus increased, and they had a better chance of not 
serving in the active army. The reserves could, 
it is true, be called out by the emperor in time of 
war, but it was understood that such expeditions 
as those of Rome, or Mexico, or China, or Syria, 
did not constitute a time of war, which term, in 
fact, implied a serious menace of collision with 
some great Continental power. A French soldier 
was able to marry after having passed one year in 
the reserve, unless stopped by an imperial decree 
calling out that force. The married men of the 
reserve had to perform the same duties as their 
single comrades. Substitutes were again allowed,* 
and the old oj0S.ces where a man could step in and 
purchase another fellow to serve in his stead rose 
from their ashes. The movable national guard 
consisted of such Frenchmen as did not belong to 
the active army or reserve, ai>d had no legal cause 
of exemption. If a man had a substitute in the 
active army or reserve, he must, nevertheless, 
belong to the national guard. These men served 
for five years, and in this force no substitutes were 
allowed, as iu time of peace the duties would be 
light, and in time of war every man would be 
required at his post. 

The amended plan was avowedly based on the 
Prussian system, but with two important differ- 
ences. The period of service in the active army, 
which was five years in France, is only three years 
in Prussia. Again, only half of the French 
reserve was composed of conscripts who had seen 
actual service- — -the other half were of inferior 
efficiency. In Prussia, on the contrary, the 
reserve is wholly composed of experienced troops, 
who have spent three years under colours. In 
France the conscript was free at the age of twenty- 
nine, while in Prussia the war office retains its 
hold over him till he is thirty-two, and, indeed, if 
the landsturm is taken into account, for a longer 
period. But in peace a Prussian conscrij)t is after 
three years practically at liberty to return to civil 
pursuits, the distribution of the reserve being so 
arranged that the men composing it can remain in 
their own town or village among their friends and 
associates, except during the brief 'annual exer- 
cises. The French conscript, however, was bound 
for five years in the army; and if the reserve had 
been made really efficient, the conscripts who there 
began their military career would have had to devote 
more time to it than the Prussian reserve men 
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(who have already been trained, and need only a 
little “ setting-up” drill to freshen their recol- 
lection), and would have found the requirements of 
the service injuriously interfere with their ordinary 
occupations. The French plan, therefore, while 
more oppressive than the Prussian one, provided 
a less efficient reserve. 

When the proportion between the conscription 
and the population is considered, a still more 
serious objection arises to the French system. It 
is calculated that about 320,000 young men every 
year reach the age of twenty in France, but of these 
quite half obtain exemption from military service 
on account of being included in one or other of 
the following classes: — -Those below the standard; j 
those whose infirmities unfit them for soldiering; | 
the eldest of a family of orphans ; the only son or ' 
eldest son, or, in default of son or * stepson, the 
only or eldest grandson of a widow, or of a blind 
father, or of a father aged seventy; the eldest of 
two brothers drawn for service, if the younger is fit 
to serve ; those who have a brother actually serving, 
not. as a substitute ; those who have had a brother 
killed or disabled in the service. Hence there were 
only some 160,000 men to supply the contingent of 
the year. Formerly the contingent stood at 100,000 
in times of peace, but the Act of 1868 having 
raised it to 160,000, it will be seen that the con- 
scription everyyear carried off every young man who 
was twenty years of age, and fit for service; and no 
margin was left for the necessities of war. Accord- 
ingly, the whole able-bodied male population . of 
France was bound to military service of one kind 
or another between the ages of twenty and thirty. 
In Prussia there is some chance of escape from 
the army, even for those who are not cripples or 
invalids. The nominal class ” of the year is 
170,000 ; deducting men unfit for arms, there 
remain some 75,000 to supply the annual' con- 
tingent of 60,000. In Prussia, a conscript can 
marry after his three years^ service under the 
colours. In France, six years at least was the 
period during which marriage was forbidden. 

If we consider the French conscription in its 
effect upon the population, the case assumes a 
most serious aspect. At least a century of peace 
was necessary after 1815, to enable the population 
to recover from the tremendous drain of the wars 
of the first empire. Statistics prove that the 
levy of 100,000 men, more or less, under arms, 
instantly produces a marked effect on the popula- 


tion. When the conscription was 40,000 men 
the population rapidly increased ; with 60,000 the 
progress was slower ; with 80,000, slower still ; 
with 100,000 it was arrested; with 140,000 (in 
1854 and 1855) it positively declined. The 
population of France has for many years increased 
more^ slowly than that of any otlier country, a.nd 
under the Army Act of 1868 there seemed no 
prospect before it but rapid decline. No surprise 
can be felt at such a phenomenon when we remember 
that 160,000 stout and able-bodied young men 
were marched off every year to the barracks or the 
camp; that for at least six years they were unable 
to contract marriage; and that their more fortunate 
contemporaries who remained at home, cultivated 
their fields, married, and reared children, were 
precisely those who were rejected by the conscrip- 
tion on account of their diminutive size, their 
feeble constitutions, or other infirmities. 

So far as results are concerned the Act of 1868 
may really he said to have been a failure. In 
execution it fell very far short of its express 
intention, viz., of enabling the emperor to have 
800,000 fighting men at his disposal, and of raising 
the available military strength of the empire to 
upwards of 1,200,000 men. The reasons of its 
failure are not hard to find. The imperial govern- 
ment did not possess the unequivocal or undivided 
confidence of any class of French citizens. The 
emperor, whose will was the only tangible form of 
authority, could not boast of high military talents, 

I and had been unfortunate in several of his military 
experiments. After him there had not been for 
many years in Fiance any general of such indis- 
putable pre-eminence and authority, that he could 
at once give the vigour and unity of paramount 
command to the whole military system. As there 
did not exist any immediate and stirring motive 
for such a measure of national armament beyond 
the successes of a neighbour, the measure did not 
meet with popular sympathy ; and a government 
whose relations with the people were never the 
most cordial, hesitated to enforce to the letter an 
objectionable law. The government even lacked 
the courage or strength to put into execution some 
of its mildest and least vexatious provisions, such 
as the training and arming of the garde mobile. 
If the policy of Napoleon III., after the passing of 
the Act of 1868, had not been cbaracterized by such 
infirmity of purpose and fatal timidity and vacil- 
lation, the so-called ‘‘Army of the Rhine” of 1870 
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would not have been so hopelessly ovexwlielmed, 
outnumbered, and broken up as it was by the 
Prussian forces. . 

The great national guard, of which so much 
was expected, having been wilfully maintained in a 
condition which rendered it perfectly worthless in 
time of war, the notion that France had a great 
reserve on which to fall back, was found, when 
too late, to have been a delusion. The regular 
army were soldiers ; but the national guard had 
neither drill, nor arms, nor officers worthy of the 
name. The reason of this is manifest enough in 
the extreme reluctance of the Bonapaxtist ministry 
to place arms in the hands of the civil population ; 
and it must be remembered that before the French 
army had suffered a single reverse, the disaffection 
of the garde mobile had been so abundantly de- 
monstrated in the camp at Chalons, that it was 
thought prudent to teach the bulk of the men drill 
with sticks instead of Chassepots. 

At the commencement of the war the regiilar 
army of France was 400,000 men, of whom 40,000 
were at Cherbourg getting ready for the Baltic, 
5000 in Italy, 10,000 in Algeria, 35,000 in Paris 
and Oh&lons, 10,000 in Lyons, and at least 30,000 
more in Marseilles, Toulon, Bordeaux, Toulouse, 
L’ Orient, Rochefort, and the hospitals, leaving 
only 270,000 efficients for the front — that is, eight ' 
corps darmfe of 30,000 each, and the guard. On 
this army rushed, hy German official accounts, the 
Crown Prince with 210,000 men, Prince Frederick 
Charles with 220,000 more, and Steinmetz with 
90,000, or 520,000 in all. In addition to these, 
to reinforce German losses, there was the second 
liue” — ^the 200,000 soldiers encamped between 
the Rhine and the Weser. 

An element of very considerable weakness in the 
French system, was to be found in what is called 
the administration of the army, better known in 
England as the commissariat. In time of peace it is 
difficult to learn the art of supplying an army in 
the field. In peace the delivery of contracts is 
perfectly simple, regular, and easy. In war every- 
thing- — ^time, place, and demand — is urgent, diffi- 
cult, and irregular. The only method of dealing 
with so many unforeseen contingencies is not by 
military routine, but by a ready and complete 
knowledge of business. But aU the officers of 
the French commissariat had served for years in 
the army itself; and the heads of the depart- 
ment, or intendants, were superannuated generals. 


The consequence was, that these persons knew 
nothing of the operations of trade, by which alone 
supply can adjust itself to demand. During the 
Italian campaign of 1859, the French troops were 
often without bread, in one of the richest corn- 
bearing regions of Europe. Biscuit was equally 
deficient, and an attempt was made to supply the 
place of these necessaries by polenta, which the 
men could not eat, because they did not know 
how to cook it ! The commissariat knew nothing 
about buying and selling food; they could only 
distribute it, 

It will be seen, therefore, that the French were 
not only outnumbered and out-generalled, but that 
their organization completely broke down. The 
Prussians, at a distance from their own supplies, 
and consequently compelled to maintain a long line 
of * communication through an enemy’s country, 
were better furnished with matc^riel and food than 
the French. They succeeded in moving their 
wounded more rapidly from the field of battle ; and 
their operations were never impeded by a want 
of transport. It is impossible, on the other hand, 
to explain some of the delays of the French gen- 
erals except on the supposition that their transport 
failed them. Even the great disaster at Sedan might 
have been averted, or lessened, if MacMahon had 
been able to move at the rate of twenty miles 
a day. An admirable organization enabled the 
Prussians easily to accomplish distances which a 
want of it made it hopeless for the French to 
attempt. 

On the French system the ministry of war, 
tlirough a great department — the Intendaiice — 
monopolizes the whole business of the army. It 
musters the troops, checks the pay lists, issues 
provisions, fuel, forage, and clothing, supervises 
the hospital service, manages the whole transport of 
the army, and takes charge of all the matdriel of war. 
The system of the Prussians is the exact reverse. 
Instead of centralizing, they have decentralized. 
Instead of providing one intendance for the whole 
army, they have aimed at making each corps 
d’armde complete in itself. Each corps has its 
own stores and its own reserves, and draws its 
supplies from its dep6ts without the necessity of 
reference to a central authority. In France the 
entire transport is under the control of the Inten- 
dance, and the vehicles m.ay be used for any 
purpose or for any regiment for which they may 
be temporarily required. In Prussia the duties of 
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tlie central authority are confined to tlie simple 
task of replenisliing the dep6ts from .which each 
corps draws its stores; every corps Intendance has 
control over its own carriages, which can only be 
used for the service of the particular corps to 
which they are attached. Each corps has means 
at its disposal for the carnage of its reserve am-- 
munition, its hospital service, its stores, and its 
supplies, and not only Is adequate transport pro- 
vided for each corps, but sufficient vehicles are 
furnished for each object. The ammunition wag- 
gons, the hospital carts, the store train, are all 
distinct from each other, and under the orders of 
separate officers, though subject to the commands of 
the general of the corps. The preference which has 
been shown by many high authorities for the 
French plan, is based on the supposition that the 
requirements of an army are so various and so 
incapable of being foreseen, that it is wasteful to 
maintain separate mat4riel for each regiment. 
One regiment may be stationed in a barren 
country, the other in a fertile one. The one may 
be far from its resources, the other near them. 
In either case the one would require more elabo- 
rate means of transport than the other, and, if each 
were provided with the same amount, half the 
horses in the one case would be standing idle, 
while all the beasts in the other would be worked 
to death. But this criticism overlooks the fact, 
that the Prussians knowingly provide a transport 
which in some cases may prove extravagant, in 
order that they may be quite sure that in every 
instance it may be adequate. And thus, at the 
outbreak of war, each regiment in the Prussian 
army is ready to move at a moment’s notice, while 
the French cannot move a step till the Intendance 
has undertaken a preliminary distribution of stores, 
mat(5riel, and transport. The French, from the 
nature of their system, were organizing while the 
Prussians were marching. Their organization may 
prove admirable, if they can fight at their own time. 
It .must fail before an enemy prepared to assume 
at the very outbreak of the war an active offensive. 
In short, it is suited for the dilatory operations 
of ancient warfare. It is wholly unfitted for the 
sudden and rapid movements of modern armies. 

The same principles of rapid strategy and 
mobility of force have ever been the keys of 
victory, whether this rapidity and mobility have 
been gained by improvement of roads, improve- 
ment of organization, adaptations of scientific 


discoveries, or superiority of armament. The 
same skilful application of the science of war 
has turned the scale in every campaign from the 
days of Alexander to those of Moltke. Every 
great general who has handed down his name 
as a mighty master of his art has owed his 
successes and his reputation to the discovery 
or appreciation of some new means of rendering 
his army more easy to move, or more easy to 
concentrate for decisive action, than that of his 
opponent. Alexander conquered by means of the 
discipline and equipment of the troops handed 
down to him by his father, which enabled them 
to move more rapidly than the cumbrous forces 
of his enemies, in exactly the same manner as 
Frederick the Great triumphed over his enemies 
hy means of the discipline and equipment of the 
troops handed down to him by his father. Csesar 
gained victories hy the mobility of the legions, 
exactly in the same manner as Napoleon did by 
the adoption of the system of divisions and corps 
d’armfe, first advocated by Moreau. Wherever 
we turn in the history of war, we find the same 
broad principles the foundation of success. The 
French gained the great victory of J ena by hav- 
ing adopted a system of manoeuvre which was as 
superior in mobility to that handed down from 
the time of Frederick the Great as is the system 
of the present day, by which the Prussians have 
turned the tables on the French, to that of the 
first Napoleon. The art of war, like every 
other art, is ever progressive, ever advancing. 
There is no such thing as chivalry in war. A 
general who gave up an advantageous position 
nowadays to meet an enemy on equal terms, 
would be thought as great a madman as a knight 
would have been considered in the so-called days 
of chivalry, if he had taken off his armour and 
fought without protection. War is, always has 
been, and always must be, the means of doing 
the maximum of damage to an enemy with the 
minimum injury to oneself. And the principles 
of war have remained the same in all ages. 
They may be summed up briefly as the means 
of moving most rapidly against your enemy when 
he is unprepared, and of hitting him hardest 
when you get near liiin. Could soldiers fight more 
bravely than those of the French army did in the 
war ? They showed a courage in the field of 
battle which allowed them to retire from even an 
unsuccessful struggle with every honour. Yet 
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of wl^at avail was tlieir gallantry for the defence 
of the country which they were maintained to 
defend? Their enemy had mastered the present 
conditions of the art of war, and all their gallantry 
and bravery was ineffectual and abortive. 

The favour shown by the French military author- 
ities to their cor|)s d!4lite^ has a tendency to drain 
the line of its best men. By common consent the 
infantry of an army is its most essential and import- 
ant element. The foot soldier of the French army, 
carrying on his hack a weight of thirty-five kilo- 
grammes, or seventy-five lbs., which is more than 
one-third of the regulation burden of a camp mule, 
has to march, to watch, to work, and to fight, for 
the support and defence of the whole service. In 
the Chassepot the voltigeur certainly has a much 
lighter weapon than the old muzzle-loader, but 
the pack’’ is still greater than any man can be 
expected to carry on a long march without exhaus- 
tion. First, there is the Chassepot, 7|- pounds; 
next, the sword bayonet and scabbard, 3 pounds; 10 
pounds of ammunition, distributed partly in two 
pouches, and partly in his knapsack; a pair of 
shoes; a four-pound loaf of bread; a canvas bag 
slung over the left shoulder, and containing any 
creature comforts the man may have procured; ' 
Over the knapsack — ^first, a great-coat; secondly, 
a blanket; thirdly, his share of the canvas for the 
tente <i’a5n, and sticks for the same; and fourthly, 
a huge camp kettle. Inside the knapsack he has 
a second pair of trousers, comb, brushes, needles, 
thread, buttons, a pair of gloves, a couple of pairs 
of socks, and three shirts; in addition, a flask 
capable of containing about a quart of liquid is 
flung over the right shoulder. A long march 
with such a weight must incapacitate all but the 
very strongest men. Yet how is the infantry of 
the line jbrmed? It is what may fairly be called 
the residuum of the conscription. The artillery 
and engineers have the first choice, as they 
must have men of physical strength and superior 
intelligence. Then the big men are taken for 
the heavy cavalry regiments. Then the most 
agile and hardy men arc selected for the light- 
infantry corps (chasseurs h and when the 

regiments of the line are formed, the best men are 
drafted out of them to serve in the imperial guard, 
or to form the two picked companies of each bat- 
talion. What remains after all this selection, is of 
necessity the dregs of the whole mass. No error 
can be more fatal than this fostering of picked 


bodies of troops at the expense of the whole army. 
The forces are weakened by continually subtract- 
ing their strongest ingredients; and the army, as 
a whole, loses that uniform solidity which is essen- 
tial to great operations. 

When we remember that it was the Emperor 
Napoleon I. who said that, to preserve the super- 
iority of an army in war, the system of tactics 
required to be changed every ten years, it seems 
remarkable that the French military authorities 
should have been the last in Europe to act upon 
the principle. Yet such was the case. The exer- 
cises and manoeuvres of the French line when the 
•war with Prussia commenced were still almost those 
of 1791 ; indeed, they were introduced and copied 
from the drill of Frederick II., after the battle 
of Roshach. In process of time these regula- 
tions, revised and amended in a thousand ways, 
reached an enormous bulk-— some 846 articles of 
evolutions, most of which could not he executed 
in actual war. They are still essentially the 
regulations of Potsdam, devised by Leopold Von 
Dessau, soon after Frederick had adopted the iron 
, ramrod, which was the needle-gun of the last cen- 
tury. The minuteness and complexity of these 
details exceeds all belief, and the study of them 
diverts the mind of an officer from the true objects 
of war. The whole drill should he reduced to a 
few pages ; and now that the inflexible rigidity of 
the old Prussian line of battle has been superseded 
by elasticity, mobility, and the relative independ- 
ence of its components parts, it is evident that 
simplicity and clearness in theory, and rapidity in 
execution, have become the absolute law of modern 
manoeuvres and tactics. While French infantry 
tactics are thus complicated and old-fashioned, 
those of the Prussian army were the subject of 
incessant study and improvement from the battle 
of J ena, when their old system broke down, to the 
battle of Sadowa, when their new system culmin- 
ated in victory. The German armies are now in 
the highest state of efficiency which can he reached 
by scientific preparation for war, by concentration, 
by compact discipline, and by forethought. 

The French army has always been remarkable 
for a degree of enthusiasm in their fighting far 
beyond that of other nations; and the wars of 
the present generation show that this peculiarity 
has not altered. It is due, in the first instance, 
to the nervous, high-spirited temperament of the 
men; but it has been increased, rather than coun- 
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teracted, by tbe influence of tlie campaigns in 
Algeria, tbe great school of modern French arms. 
The loose formation and desultory warfare of 
Africa against the Arab tribes, have given to men 
and officers a high degree of individual resource 
and self-reliance, but they have weakened that 
severe discipline and close connection which is 
essential to regular movements against an enemy 
in line of battle. French soldiers take up their 
ground with extreme promptitude and gallantry: 
when the fire of the enemy begins to tell upon 
them they rush forward with irresistible ardour, 
but with some degree of confusion. In their j 
European campaign of 1859, the French beat the 
Austrians by furious assaults with the bayonet; 
but that sort of thing, it was found, would never 
do with the present range and rapidity of firearms, 
and a novel system of movements had therefore to 
be introduced. The Prussians supplied this want, 
simultaneously with the adoption of the breech- 
loader, and successfully practised their new man- 
oeuvre of fighting in dispersed columns four years 
ago. The French have yet to adapt themselves to 
this particular requirement of the age. Their noisy 
and impetuous movements are ill-timed and incon- 
venient; and in the event of a check inflicted by 
an enemy under stricter discipline and control, are 
followed by the most disastrous consequences. 

In most of their campaigns of late years, before the 
war with Germany, the French troops were opposed 
to an enemy far inferior to themselves in soldierly 
qualities. They found that a well-directed attack 
generally secured them victory, and became, there- 
fore, confirmed in the belief that nothing could 
withstand their rush. They seem to have forgotten 
that Germans, the most military of the continental 
nations, fighting for all they held dear, and imbued 
with the deepest feelings of nationality, were not 
men likely to yield without a desperate struggle. 
They did not recognize that with arms of precision, 
and especially with breech-loaders, calmness, steadi- 
ness, and resolution are more than a counterpoise 
for dash and enthusiasm. Even French writers 
noticed that the French conscripts fired wildly, and 
what does firing wildly with the Chassepot mean ? 
It means a useless expenditure of ammunition from 
a rapidly loaded rifle, and an utter disregard of the 
value of accuracy. Possibly breech-loading arms 
may be better adapted for the slow and steady Ger- 
man than for the eager and impetuous Frenchman. 
It now requires a great degree of calmness on the part 


of the soldier, when under a heavy fire, to refrain 
from expending his ammunition. Courage, apart 
firom excitement, is necessary to enable him to keep 
cool and to use his arm of precision. Few who 
have studied the events of the war wilT be able to 
avoid the thought that, armed as soldiers now are, 
steady troops will have the advantage over those 
who trust to 4lan for their superiority, and seek by 
enthusiasm to replace the firm persistency which 
characterizes the northern nations. 

It will not be out of place if we indicate here 
one or two other features of the campaign, which 
will to a great extent account for the overwhelming 
reverse of fortune which has overtaken the military 
power of France. No doubt a very large portion 
of the Prussian success may be accounted for by 
the superiority of numbers and the great talents 
of the strategists and generals who have, planned 
and executed the various movements | but it 
would show a disregard of the lessons of war if 
the influence attaching to the composition of 
their rank and file were overlooked. In the first 
place, few can fail to be struck with the difference 
between the discipline of the German and French 
regiments, not only when defeat had tested to the 
utmost the quality of the latter, but even before the 
war had actually commenced, and during the march 
of the troops to the front. There was an earnest- 
ness and determination among the German soldiers 
which contrasted favourably with the excitement 
and effervescent enthusiasm of the French troops. 
What can be more marked in their difference than 
the narratives of the departure of the regiments 
from Berlin and Paris ! In the former city quiet, 
order, and determination not unmixed with sadness, 
characterized the march of the men who had left 
home and family to fight for a cause which they 
believed to be identical with the existence of Ger- 
many as a nation. In Paris, on the contrary, the 
wild conduct of the Zouaves and Turcos was 
applauded as the natural outbursts of soldiers who 
by mere 4lan were to overcome their enemies and 
override Europe. To hold within bounds of dis- 
cipline such soldiers requires a strong hand and 
a firm will. Neither of these seems to have been 
employed. Unprejudiced spectators have narrated 
how French regiments behave on the line of march ; 
how the soldiers straggle, fall out, and lag behind ; 
how the officers ride in front, careless of their men, 
and intent only on securing for themselves good 
quarters and good food. The necessary results 
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follow. The st^aggiers, released from the restraints 
of discipline, plundered and oppressed even their 
own countrymen, and in some instances, without 
the excuse of hunger or want, sacked the baggage 
of the army , which had been left without a sufficient 
guard. On the other hand, the marching of the 
Prussian regiments received the weU-merited com- 
mendation of all who witnessed it, while their 
conduct in the enemy’s country showed how well 
discipline had been preserved, not only by the 
powder of military rule, but .by the influence of men 
of education and good character on their' comrades 
in the ranks. Neither the officers nor men of the 
German army shrunk from the hardships of war ; 
all equally experienced them ; and the generals, 
the staff, and the regimental officers, alike shared 
with their men the bivouac in the open and the 
inconvenience it entailed. The French officers do 
not apj>ear to have considered necessary such a 
similarity of life between themselves and their meii. 
Take the account of the capture of St. Privat by 
the Prussian guards, on the occasion of the battle 
of Gravellotte. They advanced across the open, 
up a steep hill, their generals and mounted officers 
in front, in face of a most withering fire from an I 
enemy entrenched behind the walls and houses. 
Tlieir mounted officers were all either dismounted 
or killed, their ranks were more than decimated ; 
but they pressed on, drove the French from their 
position, and took their camp. The captured camp 
afforded unwonted luxuries. These Prussian 
guardsmen, men of the highest families of Berlin, 
were amazed at the comforts which abounded in 
the tents of the French officers. Their own generals 
and officers of all ranks were accustomed to sleep 
on the ground; hut these gentlemen of France 
had beds,' chairs, carpets, curtains, and looking- 
glasses, and, as a Prussian staff officer naively 
remarked, “we then quite understood why the 
French could not march so rapidly as we do.” 

The French army did not bear well the strain 
of disaster. To judge by the narratives of eye- 
witnesses, the soldiery appear to have broken loose 
from the bonds of discipline, and the officers to 
have lost all control over their men. The climax 
of this absence of discipline and of the good feeling 
whicfli in a well-regulated army exists between all 
ranks, was reached in the last hours of the terrible 
battle of Sedan. In that awful time, when the 
organization of the best troops would have been 
subjected to the severest trial, the discipline of the 


French army completely succumbed. Soldiers fired 
on their officers, and officers who surrendered them- 
selves as prisoners were not ashamed to curse their 
men in the presence of their captors. But it may 
be said these troops by their behaviour on the battle- 
field wiped out any stain that might attach to their 
conduct in camp. Doubtless they showed great 
courage, which was worthily recognized by their 
enemy, and the whole world beside ; but does not 
the cool determination of the soldiers of Germany 
appear to be more suitable for the proper use of the 
wmapons of modern war, than the fierce enthusiasm 
of the French with its accompanying disorganiz- 
ation ? The breech-loading rifle requires a steady 
and a thinking man to appreciate the effects of its 
power of accurate shooting, and the necessity of 
carefully husbanding every cartridge. Nor when 
the time arrived for attack over the open did the 
German soldiery fail. With a patient endurance 
and hardy courage contrasting greatly with the 
favourite French quality, no men, nevertheless, 
could have faced death more readily than they 
did when ordered to assault the French in their 
entrenched positions; while, probably for the first 
time in war, skirmishers in extended order not 
only received the charge, but actually advanced to 
the attack of heavy cavalry. 

It is well worth while to ask what cause lay at 
the bottom of this absence of discipline on the part 
of the French ? were similar faults observed in the 
great wars of the first empire ? and are all armies 
when tried by defeat equally insensible to the calls 
, of duty? These questions are difficult to answer, 
because then solution lies in a correct idea of what 
discipline implies, and on the means by which it 
can be best secured. An army is only an integral 
part of a nation, and as such contains within itself 
the particular virtues and vices of its society. This 
is especially true of armies raised by conscription, 
as they necessarily embrace representatives of all 
classes. Now the tone of society, using the term 
broadly, of the French nation under the empire 
was eminently selfish, luxurious, and vicious. 
Noble aims and worthy ambitions were set aside. 
Material prosperity alone was extolled. The rich 
lived for pleasure, and neglected all the duties of 
their position. The poor, longing for pleasures in 
which their superiors indulged, and envious of their 
supposed good fortune, imbibed eagerly the doc- 
trines of Socialism. Amid the many changes of 
government loyalty became extinct, and even party 
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was regarded solely as a means of enricHng self. 
The army did not escape these influences. The 
good feeling which in Great Britain unites class 
with class, and which may be observed in the 
village equally as in the barrack, did not exist. 
'So common bond of sentiment united officers and 
men. Bach acted for himself. The officers, looking 
for promotion, attached themselves to the party in 
power ; the soldiers, imbued with Socialistic ideas, 
regarded their superiors with envy. 

Another cause of an evil so novel and so strange, 
we believe will ultimately be found in the fact that 
the moral force of the conscription has at last 
entirely broken down. It is now considered not 
a blood- tax on France, but a blood-tax on the poor 
for the benefit of the rich. Owing partly to the 
spread of habits of comfort, partly to the demands 
for Algerine service and the frequency of foreign 
expeditions, but chiefly to the new development of 
the desire to make money, the reluctance to enter 
the service has of late years greatly increased ; the 
mothers save more carefully to purchase immunity 
for their sons, and the whole burden of the war 
falls upon the poor, who again have been aroused 
by the liberal press and the artizans in the ranks 
to a perception that it is so— that equality before 
the law is a mere phrase. This feeling has sunk 
deeply into the peasantry, so deeply as to produce 
a deadly hatred of all who purchase exemption, 
and a bitter dislike of the service, and distrust of 
those in it who are above themselves. This feeling, 
which in Picardy especially has been openly mani- 
fested, has been fostered by the workmen ever 
since the soldiery were employed to put down 
strikes, and though quiet in ordinary times, breaks 
out under defeat with terrible violence* Then the 
conscript remembers that he is serving under com- 
pulsion, while the rich are exempt, and while his 
officer, whose mistake, as his men think, exposes 
rank and file to slaughter, is serving voluntarily. 
A spirit first of grudging, then of -disaffection, 
and then of disgust springs up, which any 
accident, a defeat, a want of food, a harsh com- 
mandant, or even a severe order, may exasperate 
into a fury fatal to discipline and wholly incom- 
patible with success in the field. It must be 
remembered that the defect of the French character, 
its special and persistent foible, is envy, and that 
the love of equality is- in all classes, and more 
especially among the peasantry, a passion which 
is capable of inciting them to terrible acts, and 
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undoubtedly fosters that spirit of Socialism which 
the officers complain has crept into the army. 

In enumerating the causes of the Frehch misfor- 
tunes in the war, too much stress cannot be laid upon 
the evils of the exoneration ” system. Formerly 
substitutes were procured through private offices, 
but as before stated, of late years this business was 
made a government monopoly ; and it became not 
only the means of infinite corruption, but a source 
of incalculable evil to the country. In theory 
France had an immense army; but when actual 
service Vras required, the nation, waking from a 
terrible and fatal delusion, found that its forces 
were largely composed of mere paper soldiers. If 
a young man who had drawn an unlucky number 
did not wish to be a soldier, his parents went to 
the government office appointed for that purpose, 
and paid, say, two thousand franco. Their dear 
lad was exonerated. How, it was understood that 
with the two thousand francs a substitute, a rem- 
plagant^ was bought. This was the bargain between 
(1) the exonerated youth, (2) the government, and 
(3) the nation. While the traffic in men was in 
the hands of private compahies the government 
took care to have their substitutes, since they had 
no interest in suppressing them. But when they 
turned dealersthemselves, their interest lay at once in 
a different direction: They took the money from the 
• pockets of families, and put it into their own. The 
substitute money did not buy a substitute. The 
effect of this was that the right number of men 
were put upon paper. To- the public, who knew 
nothing of the dishonest transaction, the companies 
of French regiments were a hundred strong; and 
consequently the regiments, it was believed, had 
each 3000 men under the flag. But what was the 
actual truth? That in many instances the actual 
available men were not more than thirty to the 
company. Eegiments that upon paper were at 
their full strength would barely muster 1800 fight- 
ing men, and some even less than this. This 
might almost be said to have been the key to 
the disasters which redden the brow of every 
Frenchman. 

The education of the French officer does not 
seem calculated to create habits of command. A 
large number are trained in the great military 
schools of St. Cyr and Metz, which they enter by 
competition. They are then kept under the closest 
surveillance, and are forced to acquire in a short 
time a great amount' of knowledge. No responsi- 
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bility is allowed tlaem, and until tliey become 
oflGicers tbey are treated in a way wbicli no 
English scboolboy would endure. They conse- 
quently never attain habits of command; and, as 
the majority do not enter from the higher classes 
of society, have never, even as boys, received the 
rudimentary training which teaches how to rule 
and how to obey. Another portion of the officers 
(nearly a third) enter from the ranks, and are 
selected either l)y favour or merit from the non- 
commissioned officers. These seldom attain a 
Iiigher grade than that of captain, and consequently 
continually see young men who have merely 
passed through the schools promoted over their 
heads. Again, the staff form a distinct corps, and 
are almost entirely separated, even at the commence- 
ment of their career, from the regimental service. 
Consequently they are ignorant of the feelings and 
prejudices of the soldiery, and have little or no 
sympathy with them. In times of victory, when 
success glosses over defects and even crimes, all 
goes well. The martial spirit of the French troops 
carries them through difficulties and dangers; 
while lookers-on are so dazzled by the blaze of 
glory that they fail to perceive the defects which lie ^ 
beneath the surface. Ambition has been always held 
up to French soldiers as the incentive to action. 
Phrases, such as the soldier carrying in his knap- 
sack the htton of a marshal, have been repeated 
until it has been forgotten that those who are left 
behind in the race for glory may possibly feel a 
keen discontent, unknown to those who have been 
actuated by the humbler aim of doing their duty 
and being a credit to their regiment. 

A country paying 600 million francs for its 
army, as France did, should have had the right 
of expecting itself always prepared for war, hut 
the money was to a great extent thrown away in 
the pay of the generals and marshals who spent 
their lives at the court. The Etat Major, a 
body whose chief duties ought to consist in the 
study, in time of peace, of strategical positions 
all over Europe, and of reconnoitring in time of 
war, were officers who were not, apparently up 
to their work. The Prussians sent usually a 
couple of dozen of Uhlans, as they call their 
lancers, using their original Polish name, with 
three or four officers, and if one of them came 
back safely with some useful information they 
were quite satisfied, thinking the purchase worth 
the expense. * Thus they knew everything about 


the French army, while the French knew nothing 
about them. 

The destructive and marauding habits of the 
French troops are well known. In the war 
the French villagers said they were often much 
worse treated by their own soldiers than by the 
Prussians. The difference between them and the 
English in this respect particularly struck General 
Trochu in the Crimea, and when asked how he would 
propose to correct this license, so common to French 
soldiers, he answered, “ En les faisant vertueux.” 
He had soon the opportunity of showing how far 
this assertion was neither paradoxical nor pedantic; 
for in the Italian war his division combined all the 
military qualities with a regard for the persons and 
properties of non-combatants hitherto unexampled. 
He began by degrading a non-commissioned officer 
to the ranks for insulting a peasant woman, and 
through the whole line of march the site of his 
encampment was always distinguishable by the 
uninjured dwellings and the mulberry trees still 
clothed with vines green amid the field of desola- 
tion. This power of restraining military disorder 
was, however, given to very few French com- 
manders in recent years. For a long time two 
causes operated to the damage of the traditionally 
amiable and friendly character of the French 
soldier. The first was the prominent position 
given to the Zouaves, and the infection of their 
rowdy and violent spirit. The other, and far more 
serious, was the recruitment of the old soldiers. 
These are generally men who have failed to estab- 
lish themselves in civil life, and who re-enter the 
army with the worst habits and principles. It 
may have been the hope of the originators of this 
system that the veterans who returned to the 
service would infuse into the younger portion of 
it certain imperial associations of which it was 
deficient; hut the effect is acknowledged on all 
hands to have been most detrimental to discipline. 
Indeed the quiet, gay, gentle, and simple piou- 
piou (infantry soldier) of the French line became 
the exception rather than the rule. 

The decline in the prestige of the French army 
is the more surprising from its extreme rapidity. 
If we only recur to 1854, we find that France, 
then possessed a great many comparatively young 
officers, who had served in high positions in 
Africa at the time when there was still some 
serious fighting there; and that in the Algerian 
special corps were troops undoubtedly superior 
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to any other in Europe. The numerous suhsti- 
tutes and re-enlistments (which latter were much 
encouraged hy the emperor), provided a larger 
number of professional soldiers who had seen 
service, real veterans, than any other continental 
power. The one thing necessary was to elevate 
as much as possible the mass of the troops to 
the level of the special corps* This was done to 
a great extent. The pas gymnastique (the 
‘‘ double” of the English), hitherto practised by 
the special corps only, was extended to the whole 
infantry, and thus a rapidity of manoeuvring was 
obtained previously unknown to armies. The 
cavalry was mounted, as far as possible, with better 
horses ; the materiel of the whole army was looked 
to and completed; and, finally, the Crimean war 
was commenced. The organization of the French 
army showed to great advantage beside that of the 
English; the numerical proportions of the allied 
armies naturally gave the principal part of the 
glory — whatever there was of it — ^to the French ; 
the character of the war, circling entirely round 
one grand siege, brought out to the best advantage 
the peculiarly mathematical genius of the French 
as applied by their engineers ; and altogether the 
Crimean war again elevated the French army to 
the rank of the first in Europe. | 

Under these circumstances the Italian war was i 
undertaken, resulting in additional “glory” and 
increased territory to France. If after the Crimean 
war the French chasseur h pied had already be- 
come the beau ideal of a foot soldier, this admira- 
tion was now extended to the whole of the French 
army. Its institutions were studied; its camp 
became instructing schools for officers of all 
nations. The invincibility of the French became 
almost a European article of faith. In the mean- 
time, France rifled all her old muskets, and 
armed all her artillery with rifled cannon. But 
the same campaign which elevated' the French 
army to the first rank in Europe, gave rise to efforts 
which ended in procuring for it, first a rival, then 
a conqueror. The year 1870 came, and the French 
army was no longer that of 1859. 

In point of armament, the Prussians forestalled 
the other armies of Europe in the introduction and 
use of the breech-loading rifle; but this inequality in 
their favour disappeared after the introduction of- 
the French Chasscpot, a weapon which will be better 
understood from the accompanying illustrations. 
Fig. 3, Plate 3, is an elevation of this rifle, the 
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bolt being shown elevated to a vertical position, 
and the hammer cocked; and fig. 4 is a lon- 
gitudinal vertical section of the arm, with the 
hammer in the position it assumes after firing, 
and the breech closed by the bolt, the handle 
of which assumes a horizontal position. The 
breech, a, is screwed on to the barrel; it is open 
on the upper surface, as well as on the right hand 
side, in order to allow of the working of the bolt, g. 
It is through this latex'al opening that the cartridge 
is introduced. The rear face or end of the barrel 
serves as a stop to the front, 7i, of the bolt, g; 
The trigger mechanism, for holding the hammer 
when cocked, consists of two pieces, c and d, 
connected by a screw, e. The piece, 7, tends 
always to project in the interior of the breech 
by the action of a spring, 5, which forces upon 
the trigger the rear end of the piece, c, working 
on a centre at /. The pressure exerted upon the 
trigger is transmitted to the tumbler, 7, which 
on being depressed releases the hammer, and 
allows it to act under the influence of a balance 
spring, and to strike the priming of the cartridge. 
The bolt, serves to open and close the chamber. 

, It carries a piece, 7i, provided with a handle, i, 
for actuating it. Between the end of the bolt, 
g, and a shoulder formed on a movable head, y , 
there is fitted a washer of vulcanized india-rubber, 
composed of three superposed layers of different 
degrees of hardness. At the moment of igniting 
the charge the. pressure exerted on the movable 
head, y, of the bolt is* transmitted to the washer, 
which, being thus compressed, forms a perfect 
packing, and prevents the escape of gas. The 
portion which terminates the piece, y, is intended 
to form a space behind the cartridge for the ex- 
pulsion and combustion of the fragments of paper 
which may remain in the barrel after the charge 
has been fired. The rear and upper part, as well 
as the left side of the bolt, are provided with 
two longitudinal slots of unequal size; the first 
acts as a safety notch, and the other forms the 
working notch. There is between the axle of 
these two grooves or slots a space of 90'" when 
the breech is open. The cock or hammer is in 
front of the safety notch, so that if it accidentally 
becomes released no dangerous result will follow; 
it only corresponds with the working groove when 
the bolt closes the breech and is firmly held in its 
position by the handle, which will then be in 
a horizontal position. The bolt is also provided 
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with a grooTe or notcli opposed to the piece, A, 
the ohject of which is to peimit, when charging, 
of drawing the bolt hack withont it being stopped 
by the trigger piece. A second groove formed 
on the right-hand side serves as a stop for the 
bolt, and prevents it leaving the breech when the 
screw, r, is in place. The hammer is composed 
of four parts, connected together with pins; these i 
are, the , hammer proper, the roller, Z, the turn- ! 

bier, m, and the spring-bearing spindle, n. The 
gnn is cocked, not, as formerly^ by causing the 
hammer to describe an arc of a circle, but by 
pulling it back longitudmally. The front part 
of tliis hammer terminates in an extended portion, 
j?, which engages in the tipper opening of the 
breech, and to the end of which is fixed the 
screw, q. It is this screw which, on penetrating 
one or other of the two grooves before referred to, 
brings the hammer into the safety notch, or per- 
mits it to strike the needle. The sliding of the 
hammer is facilitated by the roller, r. 

The helical spring on the rod, is intended 
to give the impact of the needle on the priming, 
and has its bearing at 5 . The striking end of the 
needle is pointed, whilst the opposite end is fixed 
in a small holder, t The following are the move- 
ments in using this arm, it being held in the left 
hand, with the butt pressed against the right side: 
— First movement : — Place the forefinger against 
the trigger guard, and draw back the hammer 
with the thumb. Second movement : — To open the 
arm, turn the lever from left to right, and draw 
back the bolt. Third movement : — To load, seize 

the cartridge in the right hand, and insert it into 
the barrel through the opening made in the right 
side of the breech. Fourth movement : — To close 
the arm, push the bolt forward, and turn the lever 
from right to left. Fifth movement : — ^To fire, press 
upon the trigger. In order to place the arm upon 
the safety notch after the breech has been closed, 
the handle of the bolt must be elevated so that the 
smallest notch in the bolt shall be opposite the 
hammer, which must be followed up till its screw, 
arrives at the bottom of this notch. When it 
is desired to fire, it is simply necessary to turn 
the holt to the side and draw the trigger. 

The following is a description of the cartridge 
intended to be used with the Chassepot arm. Pig. 
5 is a longitudinal section of the cartridge. It is 
composed of six elements, namely, the priming, 
powder case, powder, cardboard wad, ball case, and 


ball. The priming consists of a copper cap, 
similar to those used in the army, but rather 
smaller. It is perforated at the bottom with two 
holes, diametrically opposite to each other, and 
which are intended for the free passage of the 
flame. The fulminating powder, is placed at 
the bottom of the cap; a small wad, of cloth or 
wax covers it in order to preserve it from external 
shock. The cap thus prepared is fitted with a 
small washer, y, of thin tin ; this washer is con- 
nected to a paper disc, intended to form the bottom 
of the cartridge, when the priming will be complete. 
The powder case consists of a band of paper, 
rolled on a mandril, and cemented at the edges. 
The charge of powder introduced therein, equal to 
five grammes five decigrammes, is slightly rammed 
to give rigidity to the cartridge. A wad of card, 
is placed on the powder, of about two milli- 
mMres in thickness, and having a perforation 
therein of about six millimetres in size, through 
which the ends of the case, are pressed; the 
excess of paper being removed with a pair of 
scissors. The ball case consists of a covering of 
paper, making two turns round a conical man- 
dril, and cemented at the base only. The ball, 
the form of which is shown in Fig. 5, weighs 24 
grammes 5 decigrammes. After having placed 
this ball indts case, the cartridge is completed by 
uniting the ball-case to the powder-case by a liga- 
ture in a groove made a short distance in the rear 
of the cardboard wad. As a final operation, the 
whole height of the cartridge corresponding to the 
ball, less the ogive or tapered end of the bullet, is 
to be greased, when the cartridge will be ready for 
use. The Chassepot carries a sabre bayonet, and 
the length of the two is 6 feet 1-| inches. 

The Chassepot has a longer range, but less pre- 
cision, than the Prussian needle-gun. The Chasse- 
pot has an incipient velocity of 1328 feet per 
second, the needle-gun of only 990; but the semi- 
diameter of the scattering circle at a distance of 
300 paces is as much as 13| inches in the case of 
the former, and only 7i inches in that of the 
latter. This circumstance, coupled with the fact 
that the range of the needle-gun is quite as far as 
the eye can aim with anything like accuracy, con- 
siderably reduces its inequality as compared with 
its rival. Under some circumstances, however, 
the longer range of the Chassepot gives tremendous 
advantages, to the troops who use it, but the ex- 
; pexience of the war shows it to have been a superior 
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weapon badly Handled. The Chassepot allows of 
about ten or eleven, tbe needle-gun only of seven or 
eight discharges per minute; but as to fire even seven 
effective rounds per minute is beyond the capacity 
of the ordinary soldier, the advantage the Chasse- 
pot has in this respect is again imaginary rather 
than practical. It is, moreover, counterbalanced 
by a serious drawback ; in rapid fire the Chassepot 
barrel has, after twelve or fourteen rounds, to be 
cleared of the remnants of cartridges. Areally 
strong point of the Chassepot, the smallness of its j 
calibre, which permits a Frenchman to carry ninety- 
three cartridges against the seventy-two lodged in 
the German pouch, has been likewise secured for 
the needle-gun by the alterations which have been 
adopted. Besides, the smaller number of cartridges 
is a disadvantage which tells considerably less 
against a German soldier than it would against 
a Frenchman. Far from being taught to blaze 
away as rapidly as possible, the German soldier is 
educated not to use his rifle, except when he has 
a fair aim; and as the instances rarely occur when 
quick fire can be of any good, troops no longer 
fighting in massed columns, the German soldier, 
upon the whole, has been found to have enough 
and to spare in his seventy-two shots. To meet 
extraordinary exigencies, however, an additional 
allotment of cartridges is sometimes carried in the 
knapsacks. The effective range of the Chassepot 
is 1800 paces, and that of the needle-gun only 
600. Such a superiority of range was severely 
felt on several occasions by the Prussians in 
charging, when they had to traverse a distance 
of 1200 paces entirely exposed to a destructive 
fire to which they were powerleswS to reply. It 
is inexplicable, however, why the French did not 
make use of the boasted long range of their 
Chassepots to pick off the Prussian gunners 
on many occasions, especially at the battle of 
Gravelotte, where the Prussian artillery was ex- 
tremely destructive. 

The campaign of 1870 tried a previously un- 
known weapon, the mitrailleuse; but the rough 
verdict of war has been, upon the whole, unfavour- 
able to the novelty. The words mitrailleur and 
mitrailleuse are indifierently employed to denote a 
class of arm which has imitated but not surpassed the 
mitraiHe or case shot fire of our present field pieces, 
The new mitraille is hurled by engines which avail 
themselves of rifling, of breech-loading, and of the 
skill of the mechanical engineer, and seek to pro- 
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long the scathing effects of the old case, which 
barely reached to 400 yards, to at least 2000 ; but 
they are not so useful as ordinary field-guns in 
practical war. 

The principle of the French mitrailleuse will he 
seen from the accompanying engravings. Fig. 1, 

Plate 1, represents the weapon in action; fig, 2 is a 
sectional elevation of the weapon and carriage; fig. 

3 is a section of the breech end; fig. 4 is a section 
of the breech end, with the block or closer drawn 
down, leaving the barrels free to be loaded; and 
fig. 5 is a sectional plan, with the cartridges in the 
barrels and the closer screwed home. This com- 
pound gun is composed of a series of barrels, which 
are fitted between plates, A A, which stretch across 
from one side to the other so as to firmly unite the 
two side plates, b b, upon which the trunnions 
are formed for supporting the mitrailleuse upon a 
carriage, so that it can he removed from place to 
place and employed in field operations. The rear 
ends of the side plates, b b, are of greater thickness 
than the other portions, and are slotted so that the 
guide plates of the closer can work therein. These 
plates are centred upon pins, which are kept in 
position without working loose hy means of tappets 
acting upon the nuts on their ends. The breech- 
closer plates, G, extend a distance beyond the rear 
end of the barrels, and have near their ends long 
holes, which serve to hold secure a transverse bar, 
j. The central portion of the transverse bar is of 
larger diameter, or is thicker than the other parts, 
so that the threaded rod, L, which passes through 
it, may be turned so as to bring the breech-closer 
nearer to or further from the rear of the barrels. 

The front of the threaded rod, L, is rounded, the 
rounded portion being fitted between two half 
plates, q q. 

The under side of the closer plate has lugs, v v, 
for carrying a pin, v, to which the upper end of 
a link or lever bar, u, is jointed. The lower end 
of the link is pinned to a lever, q, so that the closer, 
when released from the barrels, can be raised and 
lowered upon their joint pins, h h, which are 
fitted in the side plates, B B. The under side of 
the rear of the side plates has projections for the 
closer to slide upon as it is being moved, and when ! 
it has travelled sucli a distance as to he tilted, it 
rests upon a plate, h. which forms part of the closer 
frame, G G. The front of the closer or breech 
block, 0, has a face plate, P, secured thereto. This : 

plate is provided with a series of holes correspond- » 

' ' ""2 L "" ' ' 
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ing to the number of barrels fitted in the frames 
upon the carriage. The holes are threaded for the 
reception of screw plugs or nipples, through which 
pins are fitted. The inner ends of these pins rest 
upon a disc of horn or other yielding material, so 
that when the explosion takes place the force of 
the recoil is diminished. The distance the pins 
may project is regulated by a washer or plug 
screwed into the back of the plate, P. Under the 
rear of the breech end of the barrels is attached 
one end of an elevating screw, by which the 
depression or elevation of the barrels is governed. 
The lower end of the screw works in a block or 
socket on the carriage. ' 

The drawing back of the breech-closer is regu- 
lated by the hand lever, q, and it can be retained 
at the required point by means of a pawl working 
in the teeth of a ratchet wheel fitted on the side 
of the frame. When the barrels are filled or loaded 
with cartridges, and the breech- closer brought in 
contact with the rear of the barrels by means of 
the lever handle, the fire can be communicated by 
means of a percussion cap or fuse or quickfire at 
one side of the barrel framing, which fire is instantly 
forced through a hole, and impinges against the 
cartridge case with sufficient impulse oo break it 
and explode the powder therein. The explosion 
in the barrel causes fire to be driven through 
another hole, which leads from the first barrel to 
the second, and this causes the second charge to 
be fired in the same manner as the first and from 
the second to the third barrel in succession until 
the whole of the barrels on that level have been 
discharged. The fire then passes up to a second 
series of barrels, placed above the lower series in 
succession, and in a similar manner to a third series 
of barrels. 

The French were foremost in adopting the new 
weapon, but various other powers now use machine 
guns of different constructions, mostly embodying 
the principle of the mitrailleuse. The United 
States of America, from which, we believe, the 
original invention came, have adopted one known 
as the Gatling gun. Russia has been supplied 
with the same. As the British government has 
also favoured the Gatling mitrailleuse, we give an 
illustration of the gun and of its cartridges. (Plate 
2, figs. 1, 2, and 3). 

It is said by those who have carefully studied 
the subject, that when war must be undertaken it is 
practically less destructive to life to employ the 


most potent and fatal agent in its prosecution. In 
this view of the case scarcely any modern imple- 
ment of war can equal the Gatling battery gun, 
which, from its wonderful powers of destruction, 
may be said to take rank as the foremost of 
philanthropists. To give the reader an idea of 
the character of this gun, it may be said that it 
can be fired, when well manned, from 400 to 500 
times per minute. Its main features may he briefly 
summed up as follows First, it has as many locks 
as there are barrels, and all the locks revolve with 
the barrels. The locks also have, when the gun 
is in operation, a reciprocating motion. ** The for- 
ward motion of the locks places the cartridges in 
the rear ends of the barrels, and closes the breech 
at the time of each discharge, while the return 
movement extracts the cartridge shells after they 
have been fired. When the ten-barrel gun is being 
fired, there are five cartridges at all times in the 
process of loading and firing ; and at the same time, 
five of the shells, after they have been fired , are in 
different stages of being extracted. These several 
operations are continuous when the gun is in 
operation. In other words, as long as the gun is 
supplied with cartridges (which is done by means 
of feed-cases,’* in which they are transported), the 
several operations of loading, firing, and extract- 
ing the cartridge shells are carried on automati- 
cally, uniformly, and continuously. The locks 
opei'ate on a line with the axes and barrels, and 
are not attached to any part of the gun ; but as the 
gun is made to revolve, they play back and forth 
in the cavities in which they work, like a weaver’s 
shuttle, performing their functions of loading and 
firing by their impingement on stationary inclined 
planes or spiral projecting surfaces. Second, it can 
be loaded or fired only when the barrels are in 
motion, that is to say, when the barrels, the inner 
breech, &c., are being revolved. Third, it may 
justly be termed a compound machine gun ; since 
the ten barrels, each being furnished with its own 
loading and firing apparatus, form, as it were, ten 
guns in one. This is a valuable feature, for in the 
event of one of the locks or barrels becoming im- 
paired, the remaining ones can still be used effec- 
tively. The Gatling also has a feeding drum into 
which 400 cartridges can be poured, materially 
increasing the rapidity of firing; and an automatic 
mowing movement, which distributes the fire of 
the mitrailleuse horizontally, and thus removes the 
chief fault of the French piece — a too concentrated 
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delivery. TBe gnn bears tbe same relation to 
ordinary fire-arms that tlie printing press does to 
the pen, or the railway to the stage coach. It 
may safely be said that no other gun which can be 
rapidly fired has so great a range and accuracy as 
the larger-sized Gatling guns, which have an effec- 
tive range of 2000 to 3000 yards. 

The Prussians, a long time previous to the war 
with France, tried both the Montigny and Gatling 
mitrailleuses, but rejected them as useless for field 
purposes, at the same time admitting their utility 
for fortresses, ditch defence of intrenchments, and 
defiles. Ill the early part of the campaign they 
were supposed to possess a mysterious weapon, 
called the hugelspritzen^ but nothing transpired 
respecting its special performances. The new 
weapon will never supersede artillery or small 
arms, and it is doubtful if it will ever hold an 
important position as a powerful adjunct to them. 

All accounts of the battles during the late cam- 
paign concur in ascribing much of the success of 
the Prussians to their superiority in field artillery. 
The Chassepot is acknowledged to be a quicker 
shooting and further ranging rifle than the needle- 
gun, and more accurate, though the excitability 
of French troops has apparently prevented them 
from making the most of their weapons. But, 
on the other hand, the Prussian artillery fire has 
almost invariably triumphed over the opposition 
of the enemy ; and it is evident from such descrip- 
tions of battles as have reached us, that the German 
infantry could never have stormed the positions 
taken up by the enemy in every battle, but for the 
strong protecting fire of the guns. 

The first Napoleon, himself an artillery officer, 
was deeply impressed with the value of field artil- 
lery. No one knew better than he how to prepare 
the way for the advance of his infantry by con- 
centrating a powerful artillery fire on one portion 
of the enemy’s position ; and, what is more, his 
generals learnt from their great chief the art of 
using field artillery as a separate arm, and not 
merely as scattered throughout the divisions of 
an army. At Eylau and Friedland Senarmont 
handled his artillery admirably. At Friedland it 
is related by General Marion — 

That thirty-six pieces of artillery -did what 
Ney and Dupont, with more than 20,000 men, had 
been unable to do, and what the three reserved 
divisions of Victor would probably not have done ; 
in view of the steady courage with which the 


Eussians, when their retreat had been cut off, 
resisted the attacks of the triumphant army, it may 
well be assumed that victory would have been 
impossible to any other arm than artillery; but 
Senarmont advanced his guns and obtained the 
most brilliant success.” 

It is important to understand that, though in 
this battle Senarmont concentrated thirty-six guns 
in a small space, it was only when the nature of 
the ground obliged him to do so. As long as he 
could, he carried out the great law of distributing 
the guns but concentrating their fire. 

When rifled small-arms came into use, field 
artillery fell for a short time into the shade ; for 
it became very dangerous to bring the smooth- 
bore guns into action against infantry at short 
ranges, and their fire at longer ranges was, com- 
paratively speaking, inefficient. It may almost 
be said that, if breech-loading rifles had been 
brought into use before rifled artillery, the em- 
ployment of field guns would have ceased. But, 
as the range of the. infantry weapon was increased 
to 600 and 800 yards, the action of the field guns 
was made available at a distance of 2000 or 3000 
yards, while their accuracy was equally improved. 

In the campaign of 1859 the French obtained 
great advantages by the use of their rifled field 
guns. In 1866 the Austrian rifled field artillery, 
acting independently, saved the infantry from 
annihilation after the battle of Koniggratz; and 
1870 proved again and again the invaluable ser- 
vices of field artillery, culminating in the grandest 
achievement of modern times. At Sedan the num- 
erous and gallant army of MacMahon, defended 
by the ramparts of a fortress, had to lay down its 
arms, not because of any immediate want of food, 
not in expectation of the place being stormed, but 
because the Prussian rifled field guns were disposed 
upon every hill in the neighbourhood of the for- 
tress, at a distance outside the range of smooth-bore 
guns, but yet so near that resistance would only 
have converted the town into a slaughter-house. 
The battle preceding the capitulation was a great 
proof of the value of field artillery; for a vital posi- 
tion, rendered almost unassailable by the fire that 
came from behind its earthworks, was converted 
from unassailable to indefensible by the enfilade 
fire of Prussian rifled guns. 

Sir Joseph Whitworth sent to the last Paris 
Exhibition two specimens of his steel field-pieces, 
the one a ten-pounder, and the other a three- 
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potindei% These guns, having attracted the notice 
ef the emperor, were sent by Hs desire in the first 
instance to Versailles, and afterwards to the camp 
at Chalons, for exhaustive experiment. The result 
of repeated trials clearly proved the great inferiority 
of the field guns, made of bronze, with which the 
French artillery was equipped in the war with 
Prussia, at least as compared with English steel 
guns. This evidence is supplied by a series of 
tables in the official report, in which the perform- 
ances of these latter guns are compared with those 
of the canon de quatre de campagne^ as regards 
range, lowness of trajectory, retention of velocity 
at long distances, and accuracy. In all these par- 
ticulars the French bronze gun was much inferior 
to both of the steel guns, and in some respects is 
so inferior as to bear no reasonable comparison 
with them. Even at five degrees of elevation, the 
range of the three-pounder exceeded that of 
the French ten-pounder by 290 metres, while the 
English ten-pounder exceeded the other by 440 
mMres. But as the range increased, the inferiority 
of the French became much more marked. Thus, 
at ten degrees the French gun ranged 2350 metres, 
the English tliree-pounder 3120, and the English 
ten-pounder 3320. At twenty degrees the ranges 
were 3480, 5000, and 5490 metres respectively; 
and at thirty degrees, while the range of the French 
gun was but 4100 metres, the English three-pounder 
had a range of 6100, and the ten-pounder 6890 
metres. These inferior ranges of the French gun 
are associated, as they must be, with correspond- 
ingly high flights or trajectories, rendering the 
aim of the artilleryman very uncertain in the field, 
where distances have to be judged hastily and by 
the eye alone. In ranging 2000 metres the French 
rshell rose to a height of eighty-three metres, while 
the highest point of the trajectory of the three- 
pounder was fifty-four metres, and of the ten-pounder 
only fifty-one metres. At 3000 yards* range the 
maximum or dmoXo, of the trajectory of the last-named 
gun was 136 metres, that of the three-pounder 137, 
and that of the French gun 253 metres ! Those 
who understand the relation between a low trajec- 
tory and good aim in the field will discern the 
immense disadvantage of the French gun in this 
comparison. Not less remarkable is its want of 
’Comervation de la vitesse^ or the quality of keeping 
up the power to hit hard throughout its flight; and 
as the penetrating effect of a shell depends upon its 
velocity, it is easy to see how inferior the French 


arm must be in this respect likewise. Its inferior 
accuracy is also very remarkable, especially at long 
ranges, but we have not space to record all the 
figures. Those already given are taken without 
alteration from the official report. It is only 
necessary to add that bronze is of less than half 
the strength of good steel, or of Whitworth metal, 
and that much of the inferiority of the French gun 
is attributable to its use; it being quite impossible 
to fire the full charges of powder and length of 
projectile from a bronze gun of given bore with- 
out speedily destroying it. 

The Emperor Napoleon, after Ms terrible experi- 
ence of the Prussian artillery at Sedan, is said to 
have remarked that the German victory was due to 
the ^‘superiority of their artillery, not in numbers, 
but in weight, range, and precision.” His Majesty 
was, however, mistaken. The Prussian field-pieces 
were considerably superior in number, which is 
almost enough in itself to account for their success, 
supposing them to be even equal in power and 
equally well handled. The word “weight** in the 
emperor’s dictum, whether it applies to the guns or 
the shells, is quite incorrect, unless we suppose that 
the heavier class of the Prussian guns (six-pounders 
carrying 15 lb. shells) were opposed to the lighter 
class of the French guns (four-pounders carrying 9 lb . 
shells), a most improbable supposition, considering 
the enormous number of guns engaged on either side. 

Superiority in range and precision the Prussian 
guns undoubtedly had ; but it must be remembered 
those of the French were the first rifled guns made, 
and that other powers, having had the benefit of 
previous experience, improved upon the French 
model in establishing their own patterns. The 
main cause of this inferiority is to be found in the 
large bore adopted. The French four-pounder (9 lb . 
shell) has a bore of 3*41 inches in diameter, and 
the area of the cross section opposed to the resist- 
ance of the air is, in round numbers, 9 square 
inches; the bore of the Prussian four-pounder (9 lb, 
shell) is 3*089 inches, and the area opposed to the 
air is 7*5 square inches. Again, the French gun, 
with a larger relative charge of powder of between 
one-seventh and one-eighth of the weight of the 
projectile, has an initial velocity of 1066 feet per 
second ; while the Prussian gun, with a relative 
charge of onc-eighth, has a velocity of 1184 feet 
per second. We thus see that the French shell 
starts at a slower rate than the Prussian, and as it 
opposes a larger area to the resistance of the air in 
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tlie ratio of 1-27 to 1 (the shells being of the 
same weight), it loses its velocity much more 
quickly. The trajectory, therefore, is more highly 
curved. 

The Prussian artillery has but one explosive 
projectile, a common shell burst by a concussion 
fuse. The French have common shells and shrap- 
nel, some three- fourths of the ammunition being 
of the former nature, both usually exploded by 
time fuses. iNow, all artillerymen know that 
common shells are most efficient when burst by 
concussion fuses, because the pieces of the shell 
are more likely to hit the object fired at when 
exploded on flat, hard ground, than when the shell 
bui'sts in the air by a time fuse, and because, under 
the former circumstances, the pointsman at the 
gun can see better whether his shells are bursting 
correctly, by observing the relative position of the 
cloud of smoke of the bursting charge and the 
front of the enemy, than when the cloud is up in 
the air. In addition, then, to the Prussian guns 
having greater range and precision, their shells 
during the late actions, for the reasons adduced, 
were more correctly burst by their concussion 
fuses than the French shells by their time fuses. 

Another point of difference is that the Prussians 
fired slowly and the French quickly. The simple 
consequence was an immense waste of ammuni- 
tion. Did not common sense show us, a priori^ 
how much more efficient and in every way advis- 
able deliberate fire is than quick fire, the English 
experiments at Shoeburyness have proved the 
point to a demonstration. The Prussian books 
giving instructions in laying a gun and correcting 
the practice are elaborate, and go to the bottom 
of the question. What is called ‘‘ the light of 
nature is in no wise depended upon. Every 
gunner is taught what the difference of range will 
be by the addition or subtraction of one-sixteenth 
of an inch to or from the height of his tangent 
scales. Again, he learns what the mean difference 
of range at any given distance may be expected to 
be. If his shell falls at an estimated distance from 
his enemy within double the mean difference of 
range, he knows that he will not improve matters 
by altering his elevation, as his error is within 
that inherent to the gun. If, after two or three 
shots, he finds they all err in the same way, all 
being too short or too long, he then alters his 
elevation, allowing as many sixteenths on his 
tangent scales as be knows will give an increase 


or decrease of range equivalent to the amount of 
his estimated error. In French drill-hooks the 
question of laying a gun is much more generally 
treated, and no minute instructions for correcting 
the practice are there to be found. 

There is also a great difference in the mohility 
of the pieces, for the French, like the English, 
carry the gunners chiefly upon the waggons, and 
the waggons do not go into action with the guns. 

The men, therefore, must run on foot if they 
would keep up with their guns when the latter 
move with any rapidity. On the other hand, the 
Prussians have comfortable seats for two gunners 
above the axle-tree of the gun-carriage. The 
Austrians and Russians effect the same object 
by slightly different means. Whatever, there- 
fore, be the speed at which the gun is called 
upon to move, it always carries with it sufficient 
men to serve it in action. This is a very con- 
siderable advantage. The exigencies of modern 
warfare require guns to be moved swiftly from one 
part of the field of battle to another; and of what 
possible utility are the guns if the men who serve 
them come up heated, breathless, and well-nigh 
exhausted with running? 

The artillery practice of the war does not seem 
to have exhibited any very decided advantages 
to be derived from breech-loading over muzzle- 
loading guns. Because the Prussians, armed on 
the breech-loading system, have in two gigantic 
campaigns beaten their adversaries, armed on the 
muzzle-loading system, it does not therefore fol- 
low that the former system is better than the latter 
for field-guns. It is easy to see how false such 
I a conclusion is, by applying the argument to the 
respective merits of the needle-gun and Chassepot. 
Because the Prussians heat the French, ergo the 
needle-gun is better than the Chassepot. An 
artillery officer standing ten yards in rear of a 
Prussian four-pounder battery in action, describes 
the loading of the guns as anything but easy, 
inasmuch as after each discharge the gunner had 
to tug very hard at the breech-closing apparatus 
to get it open, and that on one occasion a lever 
had to be used for that purpose. Proof enough ; 
and to spare has been found during English 
experiments, that muzzle-loading ' guns properly J 
made shoot as rapidly and accurately as breech- 
loaders ; that a stronger powder charge may be i 
used, thereby obtaining higher velocity and lower ; 
trajectory ; while the simplicity both of gun and f 
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projectiles IS greatly increased, and CTerybody is 
now familiar witli tlie pbrase, “ Wliat is not 
simple in war is impossible.” 

Altbongb they did so Yery little witli it, the 
French had the advantage of a navy which, for 
age, tradition, and size, far exceeded that of 
Prussia. As in the case of the army, the navy 
is manned by conscription; but the marine con- 
scription is of much older date than that of the 
land forces, having been introduced as early as 
the year 1683. On the navy lists are inscribed 
the names of all individuals of the ‘‘ maritime 
population;” that is, men and youths devoted to 
a seafaring life, from the eighteenth to the fiftieth 
year of age. The number of men thus inscribed 
fluctuates from 150,000 to 180,000. Though all 
are liable, the administration ordinarily dispenses 
with the services of men over forty and under 
twenty, as well as of pilots, captains, fathers of 
large families, and able seamen who have signed 
for long voyages. The law of maritime conscrip- 
tion was modified by an imperial decree of 
October 21, 1863. The decree was intended to 
give greater encouragement to voluntary enlist- 
ments, by allowing youths from sixteen to twenty- 
one to enlist for four years, in order to make 
themselves sailors, and those of more than sixteen 
and less than twenty-three to engage for seven 
years as apprentice seamen. Every one whose 
name stands on the maritime inscription con- 
tinued, as before, to be liable to conscription at the 
age of twenty, unless he can furnish legal claims 
to exemption. Formerly the custom was to keep 
sailors on board for an obligatory period, which 
was generally three years, after which they returned 
to theit homes. Many, however, finding the advan- 
tage of immediately fulfilling their full period of 
six years, re-engaged, in order that at the expira- 
tion of their full term they might be no longer 
liable to be called upon, unless by an extraordinary 
decree. This plan was continued, but with the 
modification that during the six years renewable 
furloughs were given, with or without pay, accord- 
ing to the occupations in which the men might 
employ themselves during such leave of absence. 
They were at liberty to enter into any kind of 
seafaring pursuit; but those who engaged in coast- 
ing or home fishery only received a quarter of the 


pay allowed them when on shore by way of pay, 
en disponibiUte. 

The ordinary number of sailors in the French 
navy is about 35,000, which, together with officers, 
navy surgeons, and other personnel^ brings the 
grand total of men engaged in the service of the 
fleet up to 43,000. On the war footing, the num- 
ber of men is raised to 66,535. From these figures 
are excluded the marines and coast-guard. 

The progress of the French navy in the course 
of nearly a century is represented by the following 
figures:— In 1780 the fleet of war consisted of 60 
first-class ships, 24 second-class, and 182 smaller 
vessels; altogether 266 ships, with 13,000 guns 
and 78,000 sailors. In 1790 the number had 
decreased to 246 ships, with 51,000 sailors and 
less than 10,000 guns; while at the battle of Tra- 
falgar, 1805, in which the greater j)art of the 
imperial naval force was engaged, there were only 
18 French men-of-war, with 1352 guns. In 1844 
the navy had increased to 226 sailing vessels, and 
47 steamers, with 8639 guns and 24,513 sailors; 
and this strength was not increased till the year 
1855, when the government ordered the entire 
re-organization of the navy, including a substitu- 
tion of iron-clads and steamers for wooden and 
sailing vessels. 

The actual strength of the French navy at the 
commencement of the war was: 59 iron-clads, in- 
cluding 27 floating batteries, carrying a total of 
810 guns; 237 unarmoured vessels, including ships 
of the line, frigates, corvettes, transports, gunboats, 
&c., mounting 956 guns; 73 paddle steamers, 
with 208 guns; and 111 sailing vessels, carrying 
776 guns. Total; 480 ships and 2750 guns. 

The most remarkable among the iron-clads are 
I — Magenta^ Solferino, Couronne^ Normandie^ 
Imincihle^ and the cupola ship Taureaii^ all heavily 
plated and armed. The Taureau carries a single 
20-ton gun, and her deck is coh ered for its entire 
length with a cylindrical ball-proof dome, so in- 
clined that it is not practicable to walk on it. 
Four of the iron-clads are turret ships ; another, 
the JRochamheau, formerly the Donderherg, was 
bought firom the United States for £480,000- 
Several are armed with heavy spurs or beaks, 
and ail the first-class vessels can be driven at a 
high speed. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Frencli hopes of support from South Oermany — ^ Searching Questions of the French Government for obtaining infonnation on this point— Real 
State of Feeling seriously misrepresented to them— Germany thoroughly united through the action of France— Enthusiastic Meetings on 
the subject in various parts of Germany — Concurrence of all Parties for the Defence of B'’atherland — Ultimatum of the French Govern- 
ment to the South German States— French Official Repudiation of any desire to make War on Germany— Decisive means adopted to 
prevent the Enlistment of a Foreign German Legion in France — Hopes in France of an Alliance with Denmark— Position taken by Russia 
and Austria— State of feeling on the War in England and Ireland — Soreness in France at the want of Sympathy for her in England — 
Complaints from Prussia as to England’s one-sided Neutrality — Important Official Circular by Lord Granville, and correspondence between 
the two Governments on the Subject— Policy of the French Government towards the Press— Correspondents peremptorily forbidden to 
accompany the French Armies — Different system pursued by Prussia — Wonderful Organization displayed throughout Germany — The 
temper of the People— Contrast with the feeling manifested before the War with Austria in 1866 — Enthusiasm throughout the whole country 
— Rapid Mobilization of the Army — -Sacrifices made by all Parties — More Volunteers for the Army than could be accepted— Closing of 
the Universities to enable the Students to join their Regiments — The Enthusiasm spread even among Boys— Societies universally established 
for the Benefit of the Army and the Relief of the Wounded— Refreshment Associations formed in most towns to supply the Soldiers on their 
way to the Front — Assistance from Germans in Great Britain and America— No fear of ultimate defeat in Germany, but determination 
to become thoroughly united whatever might be the result of the struggle — Departure of the King from Berlin — Enthusiastic Demonstration 
— Proclamation to the Prussian people— Resuscitation of the much-valued Order of the Iron Cross— Departure of the Emperor from 
Paris for Metz — The young Prince Imperial and his Mother— Proclamation to the French Army— Delusions in France as to the state of 
preparation of the Army and what it would be able to accomplish— Change of feeling after the Emperor’s Proclamation— Recapitulation 
of what had been accomplished in the fortnight from July 16— Composition, Numbers, and Positions of both Armies on the Frontier— 
The Address of the Crown Prince on taking the command of the South German Forces— Large number of German Princes in the 
field against the French. 


When contemplating the struggle the 

Emperor Napoleon foresaw would be certain to 
take place sooner or later between France and 
Prussia, one of his great hopes was to obtain the 
support of the South German states, or at all 
events, to insure their isolation from the North 
German Confederation, and also to take advantage 
of the disaffection which prevailed in some of 
the northern provinces acquired after the war in 
1866. If either the active or passive support of 
the southern states could have been insured, the 
French, by a rapid dash across the Rhine, with 
as large a force as could be collected, somewhere 
between Germersheim and May ence (Mainz), and 
an advance in the direction of Frankfort and 
Wurzburg, would have found themselves virtually 
masters of the situation, and would have compelled 
Prussia to bring down to the Main, as hastily as 
possible, all available troops, whether ready or not 
for a campaign. The whole process of mobilization 
in Prussia would have been disturbed, and all 
the chances have been in favour of the invaders 
being able to defeat the Prussians in detail as they 
arrived from various parts of the country. With 
the object of ascertaining the state of feeling in 
South Germany, and the amount of support to be 
expected there, the following searching questions 
were confidentially addressed by the French 


minister of foreign affairs to the imperial envoy 
at Stuttgard, the capital of Wurtemburg, some 
months before the war took place: — 

1. What was the state of parties previous to the 
war of 1866 ? 

2. What changes in the division of parties have 
been caused by the war of 1866 ? 

3. What is the relative strength of the demo- 
cratic party ? What of the Catholic party, the 
conservative party, and the Prussian or unity party? 

4. What means are employed by the various 
parties to promote their objects ? What are their 
journals, their leaders, and their most important 
members? 

5. Which party is the most popular, and has the 
greatest chance of success ? 

6. What opinions are entertained by the differ- 
ent classes of society ? 

7. Is the dynasty popular? Has it a party? 
Would any particular exertions be made to 
defend it? 

8. Which have been the principal political 
events in Wurtemburg since the war ? 

9. Which are the principal laws enacted since 
that period ? 

10. What has been the relative position of 
parties since the war in the First Chamber ? What 
in the Second ? 
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11. What impression has been produced in the 
country by the new laws enacted in consequence 
of the military and financial connection of Wlir-* 
temburg with the Noilih German Confederacy— 
viz., the army bill, the introduction of the impost 
upon tobacco : and salt, and the new govern- 
ment loan? 

12. Is the new distribution of the franchise in 
favour ? Is imiversal suffrage liked ? 

13 . What influence on the future of the country 
can universal suffrage be expected to exercise? 

14. Are people satisfied with the re-organization 
of the army ? And has it been successful ? 

15. How is Wiirtemburg situated respecting its 
commerce and industry ? 

16. What influence have recent events had upon 
its commerce and industry ? 

17. Has prosperity increased since 1866 ? 

18. What is the amount of. the W^iirtemburg 
imports ? What of the exports ? 

19. Have the events of 1866 had any permanent 
reaction on the state of the money-market ? 

20. The creation of the Customs’ Parliament, 
being the most important event in the last few 
years, what is thought of it ? What is anticipated 
concerning its future ? 

21. Why have the Prussian party been defeated 
in the late elections to the Customs’ Parliament ? 

22. W^hat prevented the establishment of a South 
German Confederacy ? 

23. What are the reasons of the jealousy which 
keeps the South German states separate ? 

24. Are there any pecuniary interests opposed 
to the formation of a South German Confederacy ? 

25 . Are the interests of the South bound up 
with those of the North? Would it be possible 
to separate the two ? 

26. Are there no ties of common interest bind- 
ing the southern states to Austria ? 

27. Would it not be possible to create a flourish- 
ing commerce between Southern Germany and the 
Adriatic, and make it a connecting link between 
the Levant and Western Europe ? 

28. What is Prussia’s policy towards the south- 
ern states ? 

29. Has Prussia abandoned the thought of 
German unity ? 

30. How is it that Austria does not seek to re- 
gain her former influence over Southern Germany? 

31. What are the present politics of the Wiir- 
temburg government? What are its relations to 


the various political parties in the country . What 
attitude does it maintain towards Austria and 
Prussia? 

32. Does the Wiirtemburg government regret 
the offensive and defensive alliance binding it to 
Prussia? 

33. In the event of war, would the Wiirtemburg 
government side with Prussia? 

34. In the event of war with Prussia, would 
Prance find any allies in Southern Germany ? 

35. How is the Wiirtemburg army disposed ? 

36. Why does the Wiirtemburg government 
Prussianize (^prussianiser^ the organization of its 
army ? 

37. Does the Wiirtemburg government intend 
to join the North German Confederacy ? 

38. What are the political opinions and tend- 
encies of the leading members of the Wiirtemburg 
Cabinet ? 

39. What influence has Queen Olga on the 
politics of the kingdom ? 

40. Does Russia support Wiirtemburg ? 

41. Will the present state of things last? And 
what may one expect in the future ? 

The replies returned to these questions were 
generally favourable to Prance; and the press of 
the ultra-democratic party in all the southern 
states tended to foster the delusion by its contin- 
ual tirades against Prussia. The whole of the 
extreme Ultramontane party went, of course, in the 
same direction, and did much to deceive the Prench 
government, and involved them in many of their 
subsequent disasters. In fact, could they have 
foreseen anything like that which subsequently took 
place with regard to this particular matter, it is 
scarcely credible to believe they would have ventured 
on war at all. It is true that now and then a journal 
with German affinities, scientific and religious — 
such as the Temps, for example — ^ warned the public 
not to trust to German quarrels for furnishing French 
alliances in the hour of need; but the caution 
thus thrown out was quite powerless to destroy the 
pleasing delusion that an invading army would be 
hailed as liberators. In vain it was urged that a 
few Ultramontanes in South Germany, who hated 
Prussia, especially as a Protestant power, or a few 
discontented Hanoverian officers, were all that 
could be relied upon. Prance insisted on regarding 
the South German states as distinct from Prussia, 
and resolved to declare war against the latter 
power exclusively. 
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As soon, However, as matters liad Begun to assume 
a really serious aspect— even before tbe interview 
between M. Benedettl and tlie king of Prussia at 
Ems— Bavaria and Baden tendered an all but 
unqualified promise to stand by Prussia; and on 
July 19 the Bavarian Chambers rejected, by a 
majority of 101 to 47, the proposition for an armed ! 
neutrality that had been brought in by some of the 
Ultramontane members, and at once granted sub- 
sidies to the government to carry on the war; Wur- 
temburg almost immediately afterwards gave in her 
adhedon ; and immediately after the declaration of 
war the Saxon war minister waited upon the king 
of Prussia, to solicit for the Saxon army the honour 
of forming the van of the German forces. Only 
four years before, in the campaign of 1866, the 
Saxons were the most dangerous of all the enemies 
of Prussia ! A great opportunity for a demonstra- 
tion of the public feeling was also given at Leipzig 
by the performance in the new theatre of Schiller’s 
“ William Tell.” Every line in which an allusion 
to the then position of the Eatherland could be 
detected was received with a storm of sympathetic 
applause. This was especially the case when it 
came to the Euttli scene ; the words of the sworn 
liberators:— 

One single people will we be of brothers, 

We will not part in any need or danger, 

were drowned in the shouts of appreciative patriots, 
and the public showed equal excitement when Tell 
exclaimed — 

The best of men can never live at peace 

If ’tis not pleasing to his wicked neighbour. 

In fact, France found to her cost, when too 
late, that Germany was thoroughly united, and 
that her action had at once done more to cement 
that unity firmly, than ordinary causes could have 
effected in several years. No sooner was war 
declared than enthusiastic meetings were held in 
many parts of Germany, with the view of expiess- 
iiig popular opinion on the subject, and it was 
unanimously resolved to withstand the aggression 
of France to the utmost. Some of the largest 
meetings were held in places in which the anti- 
unity party were supposed to muster in consider- 
able strength. Thus, for instance, amongst the 
towns were Hanover, where many of the inhabit- 
ants cherished a lingering predilection for the old 
regime; Schleswig, where local interests were ever 
uppermost in men’s mind; and Munich, whose 
ancient and not unjustifiable pride had revolted at 


the idea of being absorbed by a larger state, and of 
thus being reduced to a provincial town. The 
more notorious these places had been for the 
strength of the anti-unity party within their walls, 
the more anxious they were in the present emer- 
gency to testify to their love for the common 
Fatherland. If there was any town in Germany 
where a hostile feeling to the Prussian government 
had been kept up it was Frankfort. Yet this city, 
where the French hoped to find almost partisans 
enough to enact the old comedy of liberating one 
part of Germany from the alleged yoke of another, 
was among the most foxw^ard to show her hatred of 
the invader. On the Senate of the city asking the 
town council for 100,000 florins to defray certain 
local expenses incidental to the wax, the council 
voted twice that sum, and offered to bear any 
other burdens that might be required. All the 
officers of the late Frankfort troops, who resigned 
on the annexation of the city in 1866, asked per- 
mission to rejoin the service, and in no town in 
Germany was more enthusiasm ' observable . In 

Munich, the old stronghold of the Ultramontanes, 
fifteen thousand people — ^nearly a tenth of the 
inhabitants— went to the palace and congratulated 
the king for siding with the North ; and so many 
I students in that city volunteered, as to obtain the 
I permission of the military authorities to form a 
I battalion of their own. Similar demonstrations took 
I place at Stuttgard ; in Hanover the Guelphian party, 
called together by their leading paper, passed a vote, 
repudiating the assistance of the foreigner for the 
attainment of their purposes; in Schleswig the 
particularists, in Brunswick the socialists, and in 
Stuttgard the republicans, were likewise prompted 
to declare that, although opposed to the present 
political arrangements of Germany, they would not 
be outdone by any other party in defending its 
independence against all comers. 

it was this marvellous concord between the 
I various local and political parties “which con- 
i stituted the strength of Germany; this political 
unity, so firmly established, even before the first 
shot had been fired, which so completely frustrated 
the calculations of Prance. Never since the 
days of the Hohenstaufens had the like been wit- 
nessed. National feeling may have been strong 
enough long after that date, and remained a, 
living force until it evaporated in the religious 
wars of the sixteenth and. seventeenth centuries; 
but apparently there never existed such a willing- 
2 M 
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ness to merge local in cotnmon interests, and 
obey tlie dictates of tli e leading soTereign , as 
in tbe memorable summer of 1 8 7 0. Tliis intensely 
unanimous feeling of tbe people was naturally 
reflected in the press, and to whatever journal one 
refers— north or south, demo cratic or conservative, 
Prussian or Suabian — the same tone prevails in 
every article. Intense hatred of the French em- 
peror and his supporters, mingled censure and 
compassion for the French people, and determina- 
tion to put an end to a state of things which 
exposed to the periodical recurrence of massacres 
a pacific, industrious, and highly cultivated race — ■ 
such are the contents of the thousands of leading 
articles that were then composed on the one absorb- 
ing topic of the day. 

After this outburst of feeling it was of 
course more as a matter of form than in the 
hope of its leading to any practical result, that 
France addressed an ultimatum to the South Ger^ 
man states, leaving them the option between 
neutrality — ^in which case their territory was not 
to be touched — or- war, when they would be 
treated with the utmost severity. To the last, 
however, France maintained that she had not 
gone to war against Germany, but against Prussia, 
or rather against Count von Bismarck’s policy. 
This may easily be seen from the following mani- 
festo, published in the Journal Officiel : — “ It is 
not with Germany we are at war; it Is with Prussia, 
or, more properly, with the policy of Count von Bis- 
marck. Careful of patriotic sentiments, and respect- 
ing the principles of nationality, the emperor and 
his government have never assumed towards the 
great German race any but the most friendly atti- 
tude. By arresting at Villafranca the victorious 
march of our troops, his Majesty was influenced 
by a desire to spare himself the regret of being 
compelled , to fight Germany in order to liberate 
the peninsula. When in June, 1860, he visited 
Baden, he there met King William, then prince 
regent of Prussia, the kings of Bavaria, Wiirtem- 
burg, Hanover, and Saxony, the grand-dukes of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, Baden, Saxe- Weimar, and the 
dukes of Coburg and Nassau, and by tendering 
them the most cordial assurances he offered loyally 
to those princes his friendship and that of France. 
When King William, in 1861, visited Compi^gne, 
he received a cordial and courteous welcome. Pre- 
vious to Sadowa the emperor wrote to M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys, at that time his minister for Foreign 


Affairs, a letter ‘ which sketched out the pro- 
gramme most favourable to the prosperity of the 
Germanic Confederation and most congenial with 
the aspirations and the rights of the German 
nation. To yield to Prussia all the satisfactions 
that were compatible with the liberty, the independ- 
ence and the equilibrium of Germany, to maintain 
Austria in her great position among the Ger- 
manic populations, to assure to the minor states 
a closer union, a more powerful organization, and 
a more important position — such was the plan 
proposed by his Majesty. The realization of those 
ideas, so consistent with the desires and the interests 
of all the German populations, would have been 
the triumph of right and of justice; it would have 
spared Germany the misfortunes of despotism and 
of war. Let us compare the emperor’s programme 
with the theories which Count von Bismarck has 
succeeded in carrying out in practice. For many 
years profound peace had existed among all Ger- 
mans. For that peace the Prussian minister 
substituted a war which broke up the Germanic 
Confederation, and created an abyss between Austria 
and Prussia. By excluding from Germany a 
monarchy which was one of its principal sources 
of strength, Count von Bismarck was a traitor to 
the common country. In order to augment Prussia 
he sensibly diminished Germany, and the day is 
not far distant when all true patriots across the 
Shine will reproach him bitterly for it. Not 
content with destroying the bonds which connected 
Prussia with the Germanic Confederation, he has 
not shrunk from brutally despoiling princes whose 
only crime was their fidelity to federal duties. 
Let the countries which have been annexed to 
Prussia compare their present lot with their situa- 
1 tion before 1866. Tranquil, rich, honoured, lightly 
taxed, they presented a pattern of moral and 
material prosperity. Popular dynasties established 
an intimate relationship between the people and the 
government. To-day those countries profoundly 
regret their princes. Crushed under the weight 
of excessive taxation, ruined in the manufacturing 
and commercial life, compelled to leave agricultural 
work to be done by the women, they are now 
required to lavish their gold and their blood for a 
policy whose violence is hateful to them. Hano- 
verians, Hessians, inhabitants of Nassau and 
, Frankfort, it is not enough that you should be the 
victims of Count von Bismarck’s ambition. The 
Prussian minister desires that you should become 
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Ms accomplices: you were worthy of a better 
cause. It is lamentable to behold to what lengths 
a monarch may be led who, instead of listening to 
the dictates of his heart and mind, places himself 
under the control of an unscrupulous minister. 
How far distant is the time when King William 
said, upon accepting the regency, ‘ Prussia should 
make, none but moral conquests in Germany.’ If 
that prince, whose intentions were loyal, and who 
had a respect for right, had then been told that 
a day would come when, without cause or pretext, 
he would yiolently dispossess the most respectable 
princes of Germany, or that he would seize not 
only the crown but the private fortune of a sove- | 
reign so irreproachable as the king of Hanover, i 
or that in the ancient free city of Frankfort he 
would give a slap in the face to the long-established 
glories of Germahy, he would never have credited 
such a prediction. Will he, then, not distrust a 
minister who only yesterday dared to reproach him 
for giving a courteous reception to the represen- 
tative of Prance, and who maintained to the Eng- 
lish ambassador at Berlin that that conduct had 
provoked general indignation throughout Prussia? 
If we have witnessed with sorrow the excesses 
committed against the princes of North Germany, 
we have not been less grieved at the treatment to 
which the princes of Southern Germany have been 
submitted. Can the peoples of Southern Germany 
have any ground of resentment towards France? 
Bavaria, immediately after Sadowa, did she not 
address herself to us to preserve the integrity of 
her territory? and did we not hasten to respond 
to her desire? Who was it that demanded for 
the states of the South an independent national 
existence? Who was it that desired that the 
sovereigns of those countries, instead of being 
transformed into crowned prefects, should pre- 
serve all the prerogatives of a real sovereignty, 
which would have been the guarantee of the in- 
dependence and liberty of their states. Full of 
respect for the qualities of those fine populations, 
honest and laborious, we knew that, ready as they 
might be to take part in a truly national war, they 
would be afflicted by being called upon to join in 
a purely Prussian war. Our traditional sympathies 
with the states of the South survive even in the 
present war, and we hope that the hour will come 
when the people of those states will perceive that 
we were their real friends. The emperor has said 
so in his proclamation. He desires that the coun- 


tries which compose the great Germanic race 
should freely dispose of their own destinies. To 
deliver Germany from Prussian oppression, to 
reconcile the rights of sovereigns with the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the people, to put an end to 
incessant encroachments which are a perpetual 
menace to Europe, to preserve the Banish nation- 
ality from complete ruin, to conquer an equitable 
and lasting peace, based upon moderation, justice, 
and right— such is the general idea which governs 
the present contest. The war now beginning is 
not on our part a war of ambition — it is a war of 
equilibrium. It is the defence of the weak against 
the strong, the reparation of great iniquities, the 
chastisement of unjustifiable acts. Fax from being 
influenced by motives of rancour or hatred, we 
enjoy that calmness wMch arises from the per- 
formance of a duty, and we appeal in full confi- 
dence to public opinion, the arbiter of peoples and 
of kings. We desire that Germany, instead of 
placing her strength at the disposal of Prussian 
egotism and ambition, should re-enter the paths 
of wisdom and of prosperity. The future will 
prove the elevated views which govern the imperial 
policy, and the Germans themselves will unite to 
render justice to the loyalty of France and her 
. sovereign.” 

This appeal was reprinted in several of the South 
German journals, and commented on in terms of 
scorn and derision. The Darmstadt Gazette^ the 
official organ of the Hesse government, said that 
only “a horn idiot” {gimpel) would trust the 
emperor. For the authorized organ of a royal 
government this was certainly strong language, 
but it only re-echoed public opinion, and was a 
verdict alike approved, by peasant and king. 

As soon as war was actually declared, the French 
ministers to all the minor German courts had their 
passports delivered to them, and even the French 
consuls resident in localities where military move- 
ments could be advantageously observed were 
requested to withdraw. At the same time, another 
more serious measure was taken by the government. 
Having ascertained that the emperor of the French 
intended to form a Hanoverian legion, the chan- 
cellor of the Confederacy published a decree, 
commanding all North Germans serving in the 
French army to return home without delay . Those 
not obeying the summons, if taken prisoners, were 
to be shot. The proclamation applied equally to 
German volunteers in the Algerian force, a class 
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not very numerous, btit wliicli had never been 
entirely wanting first landing of the 

French in Africa. South Germans were also in- 
formed that they would experience the like treat- 
ment at the hands of their respective sovereigns. 

In addition to their hopes of support from South 
Germany, the French were exceedingly desirous 
to enter into an alliance with Denmark — chiefly 
for the purpose of being able to disembark safely 
and without molestation a force sufficiently large 
for the invasion of Northern Prussia ; and so far 
as the majority of the people was concerned such 
an alliance would at one time have been very 
agreeable, for the Danes have never forgiven the 
Prussians for the loss of Schleswig-Holstein. But 
from the first the king and the government deter- 
mined on the observance of a strict neutrality, j 
foreseeing doubtless that if Germany were victorious : 
their country would be annexed to Prussia, and that 
even if victory remained with France the lost pro- 
vinces could never be regained. As the news of 
the successive French reverses reached them a 
re-action set in on the part of the people, who then 
saw reason to be thankful to their government for 
not having thrown their fortunes and hopes into 
the same scale with France, and thus have saved 
them from a complete overthrow in her downfall. . 

Immediately after the declaration of war Count 
Beust issued a circular stating that, like England, 
Austria had not attempted to pass judgment on the 
question in dispute between France and Prussia, 
but had confined herself to recommending the with- 
drawal of the prince of Hohenzollern’s candidature. 
Now that war had been declared, it was her wish . 
to moderate its intensity, and in order to arrive at 
that result she would maintain a passive and con- 
sequently neutral attitude. That attitude did not, 
however, exclude the duty of the government to 
watch over the safety of the monarchy, and pro- 
tect its interests by placing it in a position to 
defend it against all possible dangers,’’ and accord- 
ingly a loan of 12,000,000 florins was immediately 
raised to increase the army to the ordinary peace 
establishment. 

These military preparations in Austria drew 
Russia into the field.* For a short time it seemed 
uncertain whether the Emperor Alexander would 
be prevailed upon to side with his old ally of Ber- 
lin, or whether, in return for French connivance 
in the East, he would leave Prussia to fight it out 
single-handed, even against more than one adver- 


sary. It soon became evident, however, that if 
Austria came forward as an ally of France (as 
was thought highly probable before the publica- 
tion of the proposals made to Prussia by France 
with regard to Austria in 1866, Russia would 
join Prussia and Germany. The official journal 
of the Russian government said, The Czar is 
determined to observe neutrality towards both 
belligerent powers, as long as the interests 
of Russia remain unaffected by the eventualities 
of the war.” The meaning of this announce- 
ment was plain. As Russia’s interests in the 
war could be touched much more easily by 
Austria and France, her competitors in the East, 
than by Prussia, who had always been com- 
paratively indifferent to the affairs of the Levant, 
it was evident that the victory of the two former 
powers would have been more prejudicial to her 
than the triumph of the latter. Such an interpre- 
tation of the official language, conclusive enough 
in itself, was moreover supported by direct intelli- 
gence from the Russian metropolis, and was glad- 
dening news indeed to the Prussians, as it freed 
them from danger in the rear, and left them at full 
liberty to ward off the attack in front. To prepare 
for all eventualities Russian troops were concen- 
trated on the southern confines of Poland. 

, At the commencement of the quarrel nearly 
I the whole of the English press sided with Prussia. 
One strong reason for this was the general reproba- 
tion always felt in England towards the aggres- 
sor in a quarrel; towards him who strikes the 
first blow, especially when he can show no other 
reason for doing so than is involved in a long 
argumentative recrimination. It was felt, too, that 
, with France on the Rhine and in Belgium, and 
with no hope of reversing the issue, England’s 
influence as a European power would be curtailed; 
while a German coalition dictating terms of peace 
at Paris could scarcely by possibility have any 
demands to make incompatible with the honour 
and advantage of England. 

There were, however, many well wishers to 
France, and many whose reasons for being so, as 
well as their openness in avowing them, were very 
honourable. Many, for instance, could not over- 
come their hostility to Prussia as the originator of 
the complications which indirectly led to the war of 
1870, by her, in their opinion, overbearing injustice 
to Denmark and her well-timed assault on Austria. 

, Many, too, were influenced by a strong sense of the 
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loyal friendliness of France towards England for 
many years previously, and on theni the mem^^^ 
of the joint contest in the Crimea acted more forcibly 
than the fears or jealonsies of the present. And there 
were more than might have been at first supposed, 
belonging at least to the higher, if not the more 
powerfor classes, in whose eyes the quarrel assumed 
something of a religious complexion. The French 
Roman Catholic journal, the assured, the 

public the war was to be regarded as a crusade ; 
that it was imperatively necessary, in order to I 
check the progress of German Protestantism and | 
infidelity. Strange as such an appeal to the God 
of battles in such a cause may have been, it 
undoubtedly struck an answering chord in many 
hearts in England, Such sentiments, more or less 
pronounced, were not confined to Romanists, but 
were shared by the section of the English upper 
classes whose feelings lead them into the nearest 
approximation to Rome, and whose favourite object 
of aversion is crude Calvinistic Protestantism. 
In Ireland, also, the feeling was enthusiastically 
on the side of the French amongst the Catholic 
portion of the population, but the Protestants were 
generally in favour of Prussia. 

The fact of nearly the whole of the English press 
siding with Prussia created a feeling of soreness and 
disappointment in France, where it was said, and 
doubtless believed, that all the faults were on the 
side of Prussia; and even if it were admitted that 
they were equally divided, and that both sides were 
bent on a fight and took the first opportunity of 
engaging in it, the French people could not under- 
stand why England should not wish them success. 
They seemed to forget the great efforts she had made 
to preserve peace, at the request of France, which 
efforts were rendered of no avail, through what was 
generally believed in England to have been her 
too precipitate action, and they also appeared to 
lose sight of the obligations of a neutral power. 
The English had, however, so long been on the 
most friendly terms with France, that the latter 
could scarcely, perhaps, feel otherwise than pained 
and aggrieved at not enjoying their full moral 
support. 

On the other hand, notwithstanding this general 
feeling in favour of Prussia, and of the issue of the 
proclamation of neutrality and the passing of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act described in a previous 
chapter, scarcely had war been declared than the 
Prussian official newspapers commenced making 


accusations against the good faith of England and 
its one-sided neutrality, accusations which soon 
bore their intended fruit in the shape of a marked 
soreness on the part of the Prussian people. The 
chief charges made against England, were that she 
allowed the export of coal, arms, and ammunition 
to France, and thus benefited her at the expense 
of Germany . It was afterwards shown from ofiicial 
statistics, that the reports of the exportations had 
been enormously exaggerated, and that in reality 
unusually small quantities of the articles named 
. had been sent from this country ; and with the 
view of setting the whole matter right, a diplomatic 
circular on the subject was written by Lord Gran- 
ville, stating that the English government had 
learnt with much regret that an impression existed 
in Germany that Great Britain was deviating from 
the attitude of neutrality which she had announced 
her resolution to observe, by giving Prance facilities 
for obtaining certain articles useful to her for war 
purposes, such as munitions of *war, horses, and 
coal, while such facilities were not accorded in an ^ 
equal degree to the allied German states. It was 
not unnatural that, in a moment of excitement like 
the present, the German people should be more i 
than ordinarily sensitive in watching the attitude : 
of nations which were taking no part in the strug- 
gle; and it could not be wondered at that they j 
•should for a time accept as facts unfounded ^ 

rumours, and that they should somevihat hastily : 

condemn as breaches of neutrality proceedings 
which, at a calmer season, they would not hesitate 
to pronounce, with that impartiality of judgment 
for which they were distinguished, to be strictly in 
accordance with the usages of international law 
I and comity. Her Majesty’s government lost no 
time, after the declarations of war had been ex- 
changed, in annortncing the determination of Great ! 
Britain to maintain a position of neutrality between 
the contending parties; and that position had been 
faithfully observed. It was not true that any . 
facilities had been given, or any restrictions im- 
posed, which were not equally applicable to both 
belligerents. The steps taken by her Majesty’s 
government had been strictly in accordance with ” 
precedent, and with the principles by which neutral ; 
nations, including Prussia herself, had been guided ; 
in recent wars. But it now appeared to be wished ; 
that Great Britain should go further ; and that she 
should not only enjoin upon British subjeciB the i 
obligations of neutrality, but that she should take [ 
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it upon herself to .enforce those obligations in a 
manner and to an extent wholly unnsuaL It was 
demanded .tliat she should not only forbid, but 
absolutely prevent, the exportation of articles con- 
traband of war ; that is to say, that she should 
decide herself what articles were to be considered 
as contraband of war, and that she should keep 
such a watch upon her ports as to make it impos- 
sible for such articles to be exported from them. 
It rexjuired but little consideration to be convinced 
that this was a task which a neutral power could 
hardly be called upon to perform. Different nations 
take different views at different times as to what 
articles are to be ranked as contraband of war, and 
no general decision had been come to on the sub- 
ject. Strong remonstrances, for instance, were 
made against the export of coal to France; but it 
had been held by Prussian authors of high reputa- 
tion that coal was not contraband, and that no one 
power, either neutral or belligerent, could pro- 
nounce it to be so. But even if this point were 
clearly defined, it was beyond dispute that the 
contraband character would depend upon the 
destination ; the neutral power could hardly be 
called upon to prevent the exportation of such 
cargoes to a neutral port; and if this were the case, 
how could it be decided, at the time of departure 
of a vessel, whether the alleged neutral destination 
were real or colourable? The question of the 
destination of the cargo must be decided in the 
prize court of a belligerent, and Prussia could 
hardly seriously propose to hold the British govern- 
ment responsible whenever a British ship carrying 
a contraband cargo should be captured while 
attempting to enter a French port. Pier Majesty’s 
government did not doubt that, when the present 
excitement had subsided, the German nation would 
give them credit for having honestly acted up to 
the duties of neutrality to the best of their power ; 
and they were confirmed in that conviction by 
the recollection that, when Prussia was in the 
same position as that in which Great Britain now 
found herself, her line of conduct was similar, and 
she found herself equally unable to enforce upon 
her subjects stringent obligations against the 
exportation even of unquestionable munitions of 
war. During the Crimean war, arms and muni- 
tions were freely exported from Prussia to Kussia, 
and arms of Belgian manufacture found their way 
to the same quarter through Prussian territory, in 
spite of a decree issued by the Prussian govern- 


ment prohibiting the transport of arms coming 
from foreign states. Eeflection up©n these points 
would doubtless make the German nation inclined 
to take a juster view of the position occupied by 
her Majesty’s government. 

Some further important correspondence on the 
subject took place between the two governments ; 
and although it will slightly anticipate its proper 
position, according to the chronological order of 
events, which we wish to maintain as far as prac- 
ticable, we give the substance of it here, so that 
there may be no necessity to refer to the matter 
again. On August 30 , the North German ambas- 
sador at London, in a despatch marked “ confi- 
dential,” reminded Lord Granville that English 
public opinion, as well as English statesmen, had 
unanimously pronounced the war on the part of 
France “a most flagitious breach of the peace.” 
The right of Germany, on the other hand, to enter 
upon a defensive war was freely admitted. Ger- 
many was therefore led to expect, that the neu- 
trality of Great Britain, her former ally against 
Napoleonic aggression, however strict in form, 
would at least be benevolent in spirit to Ger- 
many, for it was impossible for the human mind 
not to side with one or the other party in a 
conflict like the present. But in what way had 
England shown the practical benevolence Germany 
had a right to expect ? It was best to reverse 
the question, and to put it in this shape : — If 
Germany had been the aggressor, and consequently 
condemned by public opinion, in what way could 
the government and the people of the United 
Kingdom have been able to avoid taking an active 
part in the struggle, and, at the same time, to 
prove to France their benevolent intentions ? 
Being short of coal, the French would have been 
allowed to find here all they needed for their naval 
expeditions. Their preparations for war not being 
so far advanced, and not so complete as they first 
thought, the French would have found the manu- 
facturers of arms and ammunition in this country 
ready to supply them with, and the British govern- 
ment willing not to prevent their obtaining here, 
all the material they wanted. This, Count Bern- 
storff thought, would have been the utmost aid 
which Great Britain could have granted to Prance, 
without transgressing the letter of the existing 
neutrality laws, had the parts of aggressor and 
attacked, of right and wrong, been the reverse of 
the present condition. Pacts, however, openly 
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boasted of by tbe Erencb minister of war, and not 
denied by the Britisli government— the cohtimions 
export of arms, ammunition, coal, and other war 
material to Prance— proved that the neutrality of 
Great Britain, far from being impartial towards that 
party which had been pronounced to be in the right, 
was, on the contrary, such as it might possibly 
have been if that party had been wrong in the eyes 
of the British people and government. Count 
Bernstorff did not admit that there was any 
necessity, in order to carry out such a neutrality 
as he conceived ought to have been maintained, to 
hamper the trade with neutral countries. Had the 
government declared such exportation to the bel- 
ligerents to be illegal, it would have remained an 
exception, subject to penalty if detected. The i 
Iona fide txdidiQ with neutrals would not in the 
least have been affected thereby. But the govern- 
ment, far from doing this, refused even to accept 
such propositions as might have prevented direct 
or clandestine exportation of contraband of war to 
Prance ; besides, it could not be admitted that such 
prohibitive measures could in reality damage the 
regular and lawful trade of the English people at 
large. They would merely prevent some rapacious 
individuals from disregarding the verdict of the 
nation, and realizing enormous profits, which never 
would have legitimately been made under ordinary 
circumstances. The rapid- increase of the private 
fortunes of a few tradesmen by such ventures, 
could not appreciably add to the national wealth 
of the country. But, on the other hand, the 
nation could be held morally responsible for the 
blood' which was being shed through the agency of 
those individuals. It would be said that the war 
would have ended sooner, and that fewer Ger- 
man soldiers would have been killed and wounded, 
had not the people and government of England 
permitted such abuses. It hardly could he seri- 
ously meant to say that the Germans were at liberty 
to bring each case before their prize courts, for it 
would be out of place thus to taunt Germany with 
not being mistress of the seas. . . . The 

policy of the British government, notwithstanding 
the verdict of public opinion in this country in 
favour of the German cause, was, if not intentionally, 
at least practically, benevolent to Prance, without 
there being any real foundation for the excuse 
that the commercial interests of the country would 
be seriously affected by a different course. The 
allusion which had been made in England to 


Prussian neutrality during the Crimean war was 
disposed of by Count Bernstorff by the remark, first 
that the cases were in no way parallel: but even if 
they were, Great Britain remonstrated at the time 
against the alleged wrong of Prussia, There was 
(Count Bernstorff proceeded) hut one possible 
alternative. Either the complaints of the British 
government were well founded, or they were nofc. 
If they really were, how could it be maintained 
at present that the complaints of Germany were 
unfounded, should even the great difference of the 
two cases be entirely disregarded ? By declaring 
the present grievances of Germany devoid of 
foundation, the British government disavowed 
implicitly the bitter charges they preferred at the 
time, and condemned the ill-feeling created by 
them, and partly entertained ever since in England 
against Prussia. 

Count Bernstorff concluded byremarking, that 
should the position occupied by the British gov- 
ernment in regard to Germany, notwithstanding 
the admitted justice of her cause, continue to be 
maintained, it would be difilcult even for the 
stanchest advocate of friendship between England 
and Germany to persuade the German nation that 
they had been fairly dealt by. 

Earl Granville’s reply, which is dated the 15th 
of September, extended to twice the length of the 
ambassador’s remonstrance. The foreign secretary 
pointed out that the demand for benevolent,” as 
distinct from impartial neutrality, was something 
new, and therefore it was .necessary at the outset 
to consider what it meant and what would be its 
practical effect. The new principle, if accepted, 
could only he accepted as a principle of interna- 
tional law, and as such susceptible of general 
application. Thus applied, then, its effect would 
be as follows : that on -the outbreak of a war 
between two nations, it would be the duty of each 
neutral to ascertain whi»h belligerent was favoured 
by the public opinion of its subjects, and to assume 
an attitude of neutrality benevolent towards tliat 
belligerent. But such neutrality should not, as 
he gathered from his Excellency’s memorandum, 
be confined to sympathy, but should be • exhibited 
in practice ; that is to say, the measures adopted 
hy each neutral should be favourable to one 
belligerent, and proportionately unfavourable to 
the other. It seemed hardly possible to push the 
examination further without being met by insu- 
perable difficulties. Where could the line be drawn 
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between a departure from tiie xisnal practice in 
order to confer material advantages on one belli- 
gerent state to tlie exclusion of tbe otber, and a 
participation in liostilities? The sympathies of 
nationsj as of individnals, were not invariably 
influenced by abstract considerations of right or 
wrong, but swayed by material interests and other 
causes. Neutrals would probably, therefore, be 
fbund ranged on different sides. What would be 
the material relations of such neutrals? What 
their relations with the belligerent to whom they 
were opposed? It seemed hardly to admit of doubt 
that neutrality, when it once departed from strict 
impartiality, ran the risk of altering its essence; | 
and that the moment a neutral allowed his pro- 
ceedings to be biassed by predilection for one of 
two belligerents, he ceased .to be a neutral. The 
idea therefore of benevolent neutelity could mean 
little less than the extinction of neutrality. 

Earl Granville examined at length Count Bern- 
storff’s two propositions, that the conduct of Prus- 
sia during the Crimean war was not applicable in 
the present argument because the cases were not 
parallel, and that, whether the cases were parallel 
or not, England remonstrated with Prussia. The 
foreign secretary insisted that the cases were par- 
allel, and then proceeded to deal with the dilemma 
in which it was sought to place her Majesty’s 
government. “You observe,” he says, “that 
Great Britain remonstrated strongly against the 
state of things above described, and you add 
that either those remonstrances were founded, or 
they were not. If founded, how, you ask, can 
the present complaints of Germany be held to 
be unfounded ?” 

Her Majesty’s government do not complain, 
continued Earl Granville, of the Prussian govern- 
ment making an effort to alter a state of things 
which they conceive to be at this moment dis- 
advantageous to them ; but her Majesty’s govern- 
ment are of opinion that the answers which the 
Prussian government made during the Crimean 
war more than justify the reply which, to 
my great regret, I have been obliged on several 
occasions to make, and now again to repeat, to 
your Excellency. The nature of those answers 
will be seen on referring to the correspondence 
which passed at the time between the two* govern- 
ments, which shows also the nature of the remon- 
strances addressed to Prussia by Great Britain. 
Oil ascertaining that the Prussian government did 


not mean to restrict the export of arms or contra- 
band of war of native origin, but intended to pro- 
hibit the transit of such articles, her Majesty’s 
government consulted the legal advisers of the 
Crown as to the extent to which they would be 
justified in making representations founded on 
their rights as belligerents. The answer was clear, 
that her Majesty’s government would be entitled 
to remonstrate only in the event of violation of 
Prussian law; and it will be found, on reference to 
the correspondence, that though tlie large direct 
exportations from the states of the Zollverein cer- 
tainly formed occasionally 'the subject of represen- 
tations and discussions, the strong remonstrances 
to which your Excellency alludes were, with few 
exceptions, made on the subject of the- continuous 
violation of the injunctions of the decrees forbid- 
ding the transit of arms, which violation wms so 
systematic that, in only one case, of the stoppage 
at Aix-la-Chapelle of some revolvers concealed in 
bales of cotton, were the customs authorities suc- 
cessful in interposing a check on it. 

. Pointing out that what Prussia seemed to require 
was alterations of practice and the creation of restric- 
tions on trade in a sense favourable to Prussian 
interests, Earl Granville went on to dispute the 
statement that the policy of her Majesty’s govern- 
ment had been practically benevolent to France, 
and that the British nation, which had not pre- 
■ vented the export to France of contraband of wai" 
and supplies useful for warlike purposes, would be 
held morally responsible for the blood which was 
^ being shed. Admitting to the fullest extent the 
difficulty of defining the rights of belligerents and 
the duties of neutrals, and fully recognizing that 
the present feeling of the German nation was under 
the circumstances not unnatural, Earl Granville 
said both helllgerents entered on the war with a. 
full knowledge of the rules of international law, 
and of what had been the almost uniform practice 
of neutrals ; and each belligerent had consequently 
a right to expect that the existing rules and former 
practice would be maintained, and might with rea- 
son have complained if any change had been made. 
It must be remembered that obligations* upon neut- 
rals had become more strict with the progress of' 
civilization ; but the present question was one which 
was not raised or discussed at the Congress of 
Paris in 1856; and the Royal Commission, com- 
posed of some of the most eminent jurisconsults in 
England, who inquired into the neutrality laws in 
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1867, decided tliat to proliibit the export of muni- 
tions of war was impracticable and impolitic. 

Turning next to the German specific demand 
that the export to France of arms, ammunition, coal, 
and other contraband of war should be prevented, 
the foreign secretary said there was no doubt that 
the executive had, under the Customs Gonsolida- 
tion Act of 1853, the legal power to prohibit the 
export of contraband of war ; but the highest 
authority could be adduced to show that such 
exportation was not forbidden by English muni- 
cipal law, and it had not been the practice to 
prohibit it except when the interests of Great 
Britain, as in the case of self-defence, were directly 
and immediately concerned in the prohibition : 
and even in some of these cases, such as the 
Crimean war, considerable doubts arose during 
its continuance whether the prohibition, when 
actually attempted to be enforced, was as disad- 
vantageous to the enemy as it was inconvenient 
to ourselves. 

Earl Granville argued that if the export of arms 
were prohibited a clandestine traffic would be 
carried on, in order to prevent which the most 
vexatious interference with neutral vessels would 
be necessary, and, with regard to coal, observed:— 
‘‘Your Excellency includes coal among the articles 
to be prohibited, on the ground that coal is more 
useful to France than to Germany during the 
present war. This raises the question of the 
prohibition of all articles, not contraband of war, 
which might be of service to a belligerent. But 
if this principle were admitted, where is it to stop? 
In the American war no cargoes would have been 
more useful to the Southern states than cloth, 
leather, and quinine. It would be difficult for 
a neutral, and obviously inadmissible for a belli- 
gerent, to draw the line. It must be remembered, 
too, that the features of a war may change. 
Articles invaluable to a belligerent at one period 
may be valueless at another, and vice versd. Is 
the neutral to watch the shifting phases, and vary 
his restrictions in accordance with them? Again, 
the Xlth Article of the Treaty of Commerce 
between this country and Prance expressly pro- 
vides that the contracting parties shall not prohibit 
the exportation of coal. Can this solemn treaty 
stipulation be lightly disregarded, as long as we 
remain neutral ! *’ 

In conclusion, Lord Granville said that her 
Majesty’s government feared that no means could 


be devised for securing, at that moment, a calm 
discussion of the subject. “ They by no means 
desire to claim exceptional rights for this country. 
They would be prepared to enter into consultation 
with other nations as to the possibility of adopting 
in common a stricter rule, although their expectar 
tions of a practical result in the sense indicated by 
the Xorth German government are not sanguine. 
We took the course which appeared to be accord- 
ing to the dictates of practice and precedent, at 
a time when it was impossible to know how the 
fortune of war would turn. Since then Prance, 
notwithstanding the display of her usual courage 
and gallantry, has met with nothing but reverses. 
Germany has, on the other hand, given extraor- 
dinary proofs of her military ability and power, 
accompanied, as it has been, by continuous suc- 
cess. Your Excellency, as the representative of a 
great and chivalrous nation, must agree with me 
that it would not he possible that we should now 
change the policy which we declared to our Par- 
liament to be usual, just, and expedient, because 
it was stated by the victorious belligerent to be in 
some degree favourable to the defeated enemy.” 

In his reply, dated October 8, Count Bernstorff, 
the North German ambassador, informed Lord 
Granville that he delayed answering him because 
he hoped the conclusion of peace might have 
rendered an answer unnecessary, as he would have 
much preferred to discontinue the controversy. 
As, however, that hope had disappeared for the 
present, he felt bound to reply. The answer 
which he made divided itself into two parts: a 
complaint that the attitude of the British govern- 
ment in the dispute had changed, and an endeavour 
to prove that the new attitude it had taken up was 
unjustifiable either by English municipal or by 
international law. What Count Bernstorff said in 
effect was, that np to the 13th of September Earl 
Granville had never questioned the German posi- 
tion, that the government ought to prevent the 
export of articles contraband of war. In answer 
to numerous complaints the foreign minister had 
asked for proofs, but none of his replies contained 
a positive statement to the effect that her Britannic 
Majesty’s government regarded the traffic in con- 
traband of war compatible with their neutrality, 
and that they could not interfere. On the con- 
trary, said Count Bernstorff, it had been repeatedly 
left to him to search after particular cases with the 
means at his disposal, in order to bring them under 
2 ]S 
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tie notice of lier Majesty’s goYernment. He pro- 
ceeded to say After I liad succeeded by my 
notes of tie 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 6tli, 7tli, 8tli, and 9tli 
nit., in bringing a series of irrefutable facts before 
her Britannic Majesty’s government, a sudden 
change took place. In your note of the 13th ult., 
while acknowledging the correctness of a large 
number of cases pointed out by me, your Excellency 
declared that the traffic, which had been quite 
openly carried on, was legitimate, and that the 
customs authorities had no power to stop it. Had 
her Majesty’s government from the commencement 
of the discussion taken this standing point, they 
would certainly not have induced me to institute 
the above inquiries; and far less would they have 
had reason to subject the correctness of my infor- 
mation to a practical test. I therefore consider 
myself justified in concluding, that her Britannic 
Majesty’s government, since the receipt of my 
memorandum, has materially changed the position 
previously occupied in regard to our complaints. 
It was unavoidable that this change should be 
reflected in the answer to my memorandum penned 
under different conditions; for I had started with 
the supposition that the legal means at the disposal 
of the executive had hitherto not been applied 
simply from motives of convenience. I had been 
under the impression that it would only he neces- 
sary to prove the serious extent of the supply of 
France with arms and ammunition on the part of 
England, in order to convince the British govern- 
ment that the time had arrived to make use of their 
powers. I had therefore not entered upon a judicial 
examination of the question of English neutrality, 
not because I had reason to shun its discussion, 
but merely because I had hoped that by abstain- 
ing from it I should be bringing about a more 
rapid practical decision, and therefore considered 
it sufficient to restrict myself to the practical and 
political aspect of the question.” 

In answering Lord Granville’s arguments con- 
tained in his lordship’s despatch of the loth of 
September, Count Bernstorff commenced by deny- 
ing that he ever asked from England a benevolent 
neutrality.” On the contrary, he said, I have on the 
one hand merely given expression to my satisfaction 
that the public opinion had ranged itself on our 
side in this war wantonly thrust upon us, and had 
on the other hand combined with it the reflection, 
how difficult it is to reconcile the faith in the 
practical value of public opinion with the neutrality 


policy actually pursued by her Britannic Majesty’s 
government.” He had only wished a return from 
a lax neutrality, whereby one party was benefited, 
to a strict and really impartial neutrality. “ For 
I am unable to admit that it is compatible with 
strict neutrality that French agents should be 
permitted to buy up in this country, under the 
eyes and with the cognizance of her Britannic 
Majesty’s government, many thousands of breech- 
loaders, revolvers, and pistols, with the requisite 
ammunition, in order to arm therewith the French 
people, and make the formation of fresh army 
corps possible, after the regular armies of France 
have been defeated and surrounded.” 

Before proceeding to his main argument Count 
Bernstorff drew Earl Granville’s attention to the 
extent to which arms and ammunition were being 
exported from England to France. According to 
Ms information, which could he partly tested upon 
oath if that should appear desirable, the number 
of fire-arms shipped from England to France since 
his memorandum of the 30th September was treble 
and fourfold the number of 40,000 announced by 
Count Palikao ; and a number of manufactories, 
especially in Birmingham and London, were work- 
ing day and night for French agents and their 
men of straw. Pie was in possession of authenti- 
cated copies of contracts concluded between the 
French government and English contractors. The 
events of the war had quite recently delivered into 
the German hands an official letter of the French 
minister of War, dated the 18th September, to a 
French officer at the French emhassy in London, 
and in which the then expected despatch of 25,000 
Snider rifles was mentioned, and reference was made 
for the payment to the funds at the disposal of the 
French charge d’affaires for the purchase of arms 
in general. In like manner authentic proofs were 
before him that the export of fire-arms and ammuni- 
tion to France has been thoroughly organized in 
some British ports. 

Taking advantage of Lord Granville’s own 
admission, that the executive had the power to 
prohibit the export of contraband of war, but that 
the practice was to make use of this right only in 
the interests of England, as in the case of self- 
defence, Count Bernstorff quoted a letter of the 
duke of Wellington to Mr. Canning, dated the 
30th of August, 1825, and reprinted in a London 
newspaper immediately ’‘after the indiscretion of 
, Count Palikao,” which, he said, refuted this assump- 
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tion, proving that England, as a neutral, Ead 
repeatedly proElHted the export of arms by an 
“ Order in Oouncil.’^ In one part of the duke’s 
letter the words occur, “ I am afraid, then, that 
the world will not entirely acquit us of at least 
not doing our utmost to prevent this breach of 
neutrality of which the Porte will accuse us.” 

Count Bernstorff quoted the Customs Consolida- 
tion Act, 1853, cap. 107, sec. 150, to prove that 
her Britannic Majesty’s government had at their 
disposal the means to put a stop to the traffic 
objected to, without the necessity of introducing a 
new machinery of officials for the purpose. Some 
other sections of the same Act were referred to, 
and were held by the ambassador to prove that 
only the right intention of her Majesty’s govern- 
ment was required. That British action in such 
matters varied from time to time was proved, he 
thought, by the different language of two instruc- 
tions issued to the customs authorities of the 
United Kingdom on the 2nd of June, 1848, and 
the 8th of September, 1870, respectively. In the 
first, which originated at the time of the Danish- 
German complications, Sir Charles Trevelyan, one 
of the secretaries to the lords commissioners of her 
Majesty’s Treasury, informed the commissioners of 
customs in a Treasury minute, that if they should 
be satisfied that any arms or warlike stores were 
embarked to be sent from the United Kingdom 
for the purpose of being employed in hostilities 
against the Danish government, they were to give 
Instructions to prevent the exportation. On the 
other hand, the instructions dated September 8, 
1870, were as follows:— “ The board directs you, 
when it is supposed that arms and ammunition are 
being exported, to ascertain the fact, and, if so, 
what is the nature of the arms and ammunitions, 
and in what quantities, by whom, and to what 
destination they are to be shipped; but you are not 
in any case to delay the shipment longer than is 
sufficient to obtain the above particulars.” 

After quoting from the French law for the sake 
of proving that it was not impossible for a govern- 
ment to secure that articles cleared for a neutral 
port should really be delivered there, Count Bern- 
storff went on to the behaviour of Prussia in the 
Crimean war, respecting which he still held that, if 
the complaints of England against Prussia at the 
time of the Crimean war were warranted, those of 
Germany against England at the present time were 
at least equally well founded. 


In the course of his arguments on the inter- 
national aspects of the question, the North German 
ambassador said, “ The present controversy simply 
centres in the question whether the refusal of her 
Majesty’s government to prohibit the export of 
arms is not at variance with the still unaltered 
general rules of international law regarding the 
duties of neutrals towards belligerents, and with 
the laws of this country not yet repealed by the 
legislature for the better fulfilment of these duties. 
That such is the case I believe I have proved by 
the existing facts and the laws themselves.” 

The ambassador thus concluded, “ As for the 
hope expressed by your Excellency, that the Ger- 
man people will in a cooler moment judge less 
severely the attitude of the government of Great 
Britain in this question than now in the heat 
of action, I regret that, in consequence of your 
Excellency’s note of the 15th ultimo, added to the 
knowledge that our enemy is being daily equipped 
with British arms, I cannot share it. Should this 
state of things continue, I could only look forward 
to the soothing influence which the numerous and 
actual proofs of sympathy given by the English 
people, and the manifold testimonies of public 
opinion in favour of Germany and its good right, 
may have upon the feelings of the German nation.” 

In his reply to this note of Count Bernstorff, 
dated October 21, Lord Granville expressed a 
hope, that the calm discussion of the subject would 
not only remove present misunderstandings, but 
pave the way for an eventual solution. He denied 
that there had been since the beginning of the war 
a change in the policy of the British government, 
as alleged by the Count. “ From the date of the 
outbreak of the war the cabinet has never hesitated 
as to the course which should be pursued. The 
views of the House of Commons were clearly mani- 
fested when, on the 4th of August, an amendment, 
by which it was proposed to insert in the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, then under discussion, a clause 
prohibiting the exportation to belligerents of arms 
or munitions of war, was rejected by a large 
majority; and the same opinions were shown to 
be held in the House of Lords in the debate of 
August 8, on the same bill, in which the lord 
chancellor, the lord privy seal, and Lord Cairns 
took part. I myself, in answer to a question 
addressed to me in the House of Lprds by the 
marquis of Clanricarde on the 22nd of July, went 
so far as to express some doubts whether a poligy 
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of prohibition was advisable even in self-defence ; 
and in the constant conversations on the subject 
which I have had with your Excellency since 
the commencement of the war, I have invariably 
explained to yon that the new Foreign Enlistment 
Act neither diminished nor added to the powers 
of the government as regarded the exportation of 
munitions of war, and that it was our inten- 
tion to adhere, on that point, to the usual practice 
of this country, which practice we believe to be 
in conformity with the established principles of 
public law.” 

The foreign secretary further pointed out that 
the mere fact of the English government having 
instituted inquiries into the truth of certain alleged 
exportations did not imply an acknowledgment 
that such exportations, if they had actually taken 
place, constituted an oflPence on the part of Eng- 
land, These inquiries were called for by the 
'^^wild rumours’’ which were in circulation, and 
by the anxiety of the government to make sure 
that the shipments of arms were not of such a 
nature as to bring them within the operation of 
the clauses of the Foreign Enlistment Act, forbid- 
ding the despatch of store-ships or the fitting out of 
military or naval expeditions. Independent infor- 
mation from the customs officials, from the Board 
of Trade, from the police, and from the small-arms 
department of the War office, must, of course, be 
more trustworthy than information from the sources 
to which the German government had access, and 
Lord Granville could not, of course, suppose that 
any importance would be attached by his Excellency 
to reports given in return for pecuniary rewards. 

After reminding the Count that his former 

series of irrefutable facts,” as he called them, had 
nearly all been shown to be quite unfounded, Lord 
Granville proceeded to demolish his fresh accusa- 
tions. Count Palikao’s statement, as reported in 
the Journal Offidel^ was merely that arms had been 
ordered a Vitranger^ not in England; no trace 
could be discovered of the order ever having been 
received in this country, and it was certain that if 
it was received it was not executed. Again, full 
returns showed that the supplies of arms drawn 
by France firom the United Kingdom, between the 
two specified dates, were less than those drawn by 
her from the United States. This reference to the 
United States suggested an expression of surprise 
that a monopoly of the German complaints have 
been reserved for Great Britain, while the exports 


from the United States and the positive assertion 
of the president of the privileges of neutrals had 
elicited no remark from the North German govern- 
ment. In conclusion, Lord Granville congratulated 
his Excellency on having withdrawn from the un- 
tenable doctrine of benevolent neutrality,” for 
though “ good offices may be benevolent, neutrality, 
like arbitration, cannot be so and, repudiating 
all jealousy of German unity, repeated his assurance 
of the friendly and sympathetic feelings of Great 
Britain towards Germany. 

From the first the French government adopted 
the policy of keeping the public as much in the 
dark as possible with regard to the progress of 
events, and an Act was passed inflicting heavy 
fines and suspension on any newspaper which pub- 
lished war news other than that supplied officially . 
This measure, raised such a protest from the jour- 
nals of all parties, that the government were obliged 
to give way to the extent of allowing them to deal 
with all the past events and accomplished facts of 
the war, and only to abstain from revelations which 
might possibly be useful to the enemy. Nothing, 
in fact, was to be said of ‘‘ operations and move- 
ments in course of execution,” but as regarded 
other matters the papers were free to discuss and 
publish them. Formal orders were, however, 
issued by the emperor that no journalist whatever, 
French or foreign, was to be permitted to accom- 
pany the army, and very many who attempted to do 
so were arrested as spies, and in some cases treated 
with considerable severity. His Majesty’s feeling 
was that the encounter would be so severe, that he 
could not afford to give the enemy even the slight- 
est, and, apparently, most superficial advantage; 
and he believed that assistance furnished to the 
opposite side by a band of correspondents in the 
French camp, eagerly reporting whatever news 
they could pick up, would be by no means slight. 
However much this might have been the case with 
some of the less thoughtful of the French writers, 
the experience obtained in all previous wars in 
which duly authorized English correspondents had 
been permitted, might have convinced him that bis 
fears were groundless so far as they were con- 
cerned; and it is undeniable that the belligerent 
from whose camp the most minute and well- 
written intelligence is forwarded, is sure to obtain 
the greatest amount of sympathy as regards neutral 
nations. In the present instance the exclusion of 
impartial and friendly representatives of the press 
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from the French armies is to be especiallj regretted, 
as it prevented that full record of their gallant 
conduct from being given to the world which, 
would otherwise have been obtained, whilst short- 
comings would have been more fairly extenuated, 
and the blame of disasters would have been more 
conclusively laid where it was to a great extent 
due— not on the brave soldier, whose conduct in 
most of the earlier battles at least was beyond all 
praise, but on the incapacity of those in supreme 
command. 

Before the actual outbreak of hostilities, the 
Prussian government felt it necessary to warn the 
press of their country against publishing matters 
which would not only be likely to direct the 
enemy’s attention to supposed weak points in their 
line of defence, but which might show him the 
ways and means by which he could best profit by 
this information. They, however, as in the war 
of 1866, freely permitted duly authorized repre- 
sentatives of the press, both English and German, 
to accompany the armies, relying on their good 
judgment for suppressing anything which was 
likely to prove of service to the enemy; and as a 
natural consequence, we have such a true and 
faithful record of the war, as could not possibly 
have been obtained by any other means. 

The wonderful combination of activity and quiet 
which characterizes Prussian institutions, were 
peculiarly remarkable during the days occupied in 
sending the troops to the front; and nothing could 
possibly have been more admirable than the man- 
ner in which the railway transport was worked. 

Gn July 17 orders for the mobilization of the 
army were issued from Berlin, and within a fort- 
night there- stood massed on the French frontier 
upwards of half a million of men, with all the sup- 
plies and provisions needful for such a host. In- 
cessantly, by day and by night, hourly, and in 
some instances half-hourly, trains filled with sol- 
diers, horses, and artillery ran on the three main 
arteries of railway communication that converge on 
the Rhine district. From every part of Germany 
the available rolling stock was impressed into the 
service of transport, and with a regularity and 
punctuality which amounted almost to perpetual 
motion, at identical intervals, long trains laden 
with men and stores hurried along the lines towards 
the central stations which constituted the points of 
disembarkation, in a curve extending from Binger- 
brlick to Eastadt. But if the celerity and perfeet 


system exhibited by so rapid a concentration were 
astounding, there was something yet more deserving 
of admiration, and something yet more significant 
of the temper in which the struggle was being 
entered upon, in the frame of mind universally ex- 
hibited by the soldiers and the population. What 
made this especially noteworthy was its contrast 
with the disposition exhibited in 1866 on the out- 
break of the war against Austria, On that occasion 
demonstrations were made against the war by 
corporations, by mercantile communities, and, in 
more than one instance, by the landwehr regi- 
ments summoned from their avocations of peaceful 
industry by a then unpopular minister, to fight for 
his ambitious aims against an empire of German 
aflinities and German relations. But now from 
one end of the country to the other the movement 
was one of spontaneous, heartfelt, undeviating, and 
unlimited enthusiasm, but an enthusiasm manifested 
in a calm, collected, and earnest way, which had in 
it no swagger and no levity. In fact, although the 
excitement among such usually quiet persons was 
wonderful, what Macaulay said of the Prussians 
fighting at Leuthen was equally true now — their 
excitement was shown after the fashion of a grave 
and earnest people. The sternness of their military 
organization, which inflicts death for desertion or 
disobedience, was not needed, for all were willing; 
but the sternness made men prompt, and in all 
parts of the country the same spectacle was pre- 
sented ; the announcement of war arrived at noon, 
at night came the summons to all enrolled citizens, 
and the next day all those of the youth who 
were liable, ready as veterans, and as skilled, 
were on their way to the headquarters of their 
divisions. Entering at one gate of the barracks, 
clothed in every variety of mufti, they emerged in 
a few moments from the opposite entrance in com- 
plete uniform, with their trusty needle-gun in 
hand, ready, without the least confusion, to take 
the place in the ranks they had occupied during 
their period of training. Never, probably, in the 
history of the world had anything more striking 
been observed than this great military exodus; for 
it was literally the exodus of a people going 
forth to do battle in defence of their own, and in 
what they believed to be a holy cause. To show, 
however, how grossly the French people were 
deceived on this, as on most other points, at this 
time, it may be as well to quote a despatch sent 
from Metz to the Gaulois, a very widely circulated 
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Paris newspaper, on July 21st Calling out of 
tlie kndwelir difficult ; conscripts weep ; great fear 
of the PrenGh, especially of the Tuicos ; they are 
carried off by force in waggons/’ 

To those not specially conversant with the social 
condition of Prussia, it would be difficult to realize 
the intense personal sacrifices of such a mobiliz- 
ation as that of 1870, which invaded almost every 
household that comprised male members in the 
bloom of life, and brought under arms a million 
subjects of the North German Confederation. It 
was needful to be on the spot to have brought 
home to your mind in all its force the full practi- 
cal working of such a system that so sharply, and 
without distinction of persons, gathers in all liable 
to service, whatever might be their social position. 
Of course such a summoning to arms strikes 
heavily, not merely individual existences, but 
also the country, through the disturbance it creates 
in many industrial establishments. By way of 
exemplifying the public loss, it is known to 
every one what an enormous foundry is that of 
M. Krupp, at Essen, in Rhenish Prussia. Nearly 
8000 workmen are employed in it, and of these 
on the present occasion no fewer than 1500 
had to join their colours, to the great loss of the 
foundry, as they were the skilled and absolutely 
indispensable artizans. Tet nowhere did the least 
murmuring arise among the population at the 
calls imposed on them. Nobles and peasants, 
men and women, were all equally determined, and 
ready to make the greatest sacrifices. Those 
amongst the male population of the proper age, 
who found themselves forcibly exempted from 
service for infirmity, frequently had recourse to 
varioxis devices to obtain admission into the ranks, 
and those only were disheartened who were doomed 
to remain in fortresses, without any prospect of 
facing the enemy. 

Volunteers flocked to the army in thousands, 
but most of them were not accepted, as there was 
no need for more than those who could be legally 
called upon. No less than 400 young men, all just 
below the regulation age, asked permission to 
volunteer into one regiment at Berlin — -the 1st 
Dragoons. Several of the universities had to close 
on account of the students leaving to join the army 
in such large numbers; in fact, the movement 
which converted incipient scholars into warriors 
extended even to the first form of the grammar 
schools. In Glogau alone fifty ‘ ‘ Gymnasiasten ” left 


Sophocles for the stern realities of life ; at Berlin, 
Treves, Cologne, &c., many more flung Cicero into 
the comer and put on the spiked helmet, in proof 
that the lessons of civic virtue inculcated into tlieir 
ripening minds by the classics had not been thrown 
away upon them. The enthusiasm even caught 
boys (as in the time of the Crusades), and on one 
occasion seventy-two of them concealed themselves 
under the seats of the railway carriages going from 
Berlin to the Rhine. The boys, from ten to 
fourteen years of age, wanted to enlist, and cried 
with vexation when they were discovered and 
pulled out of their hiding places. 

For that part of the population physically 
incapacitated from taking the field, but financially 
able to contribute to the expenses, the establish- 
ment and support of relieving societies became 
an earnest and well-observed duty. In every 
town, and almost in every street, offices were 
opened for the reception of subscriptions and of 
the thousand-and-one articles which an army in 
the field or a soldier in the hospital stand most in 
need of. Wine, coffee, extract of meat, lint, linen, 
stockings, and cigars, were the principal com- 
modities brought forward; and to regulate and 
control the action of the many local societies 
established for this purpose, some central commit- 
tees, all co-operating with each other, were set afoot 
in Berlin. To give a tangible reward to courage, 
at least fifty gentlemen offered prizes to soldiers 
who might capture French flags and cannon. In 
most towns refreshment committees and associa- 
tions were established for the purpose of providing 
refresliments for the soldiers as they passed through, 
and it was a very touching sight to see the little 
maidens, and boys and old men with red and white 
rosettes and ribands, with their baskets and trays, 
distributing the supplies. 

Congratulatory telegrams and promises of assist- 
ance were also received in large numbers from 
Germans in America ; those resident in St. Louis 
alone telegraphed to the speaker of the Federal 
Parliament that they would send him a million 
dollars as their contribution to the expenses of the 
war. In many parts of the United Kingdom, too, 
enthusiastic meetings were held and large sums 
subscribed, and most of those residing in this 
country who were liable to serve in the army, left 
to join it of their own accord, and before the notices 
from their government could possibly have reached 
them. 
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Thfougliotit the 'whole of Germany the idea of 
defeat— ultimate defeat— seemed out of the ques- 
tion/ Whatever happe said, they must 

ultimately be the gainers . Whatever success might 
attend the French arms, it was utterly impossible 
that France could retain possession of an inch of 
German soil. Were the whole country to be over- 
run and the nation paralyzed for a time, the struggle 
would be renewed again and again until Germany 
was free once more. Should, on the other hand, 
their efforts be crowned with that success which 
a just cause merited, and which they confidently 
believed would attend them , then would victory over 
a common foe be the keystone of German unity, 
binding all the Fatherland into one whole and undi- 
vided nation. But even if the fortune of war were 
against them, if reverses followed and the blood 
of thousands of their countrymen were poured out 
for hearth and home — still would their new- 
born unity, baptized in that blood, bound and 
sanctified by the bond of common suffering, rise 
triumphant at the last, so firm, so fixed, that no 
petty jealousy, no internal quarrels, could ever 
again cause dissension among them. 

The king of Prussia left Berlin for his head- 
quarters at Mayence on the evening of 31st July, 
h>3 departure being made the occasion of a most 
moving popular demonstration. The way to the 
station was lined with a dense crowd of enthusiastic 
subjects, who gave vent to their feelings in the 
most unmistakable manner. His Majesty was 
accompanied to the station by the queen, who 
graciously responded to the cheers of the public, 
but was unable to repress her tears at the thought 
of the perils her husband was about to encounter. At 
the terminus, which was decorated with flowers, 
and occupied by an immense multitude, the king 
was received by General von Moltke and Count von j 
Bismarck, his military and diplomatic premiers. 
As on a preceding occasion of a similar nature, 
the well-matched couple were to be his companions 
in the coming eventful journey. It was a moving 
scene when the king embraced his queen, when all 
voices were hushed while the two were shaking 
hands for the last time, and when the hurrahs 
which had momentarily ceased thundered forth 
again directly his Majesty had taken his seat in 
the carriage. His Majesty evidently suffered from 
feelings of deep emotion, which he could with 
difficulty restrain. For some days previous— in 
fact, since the declaration of war — ^it was noticed 


that he was not in his usual joyous spirits. He 
spoke with devout confidence, and trusted in the 
justice of his quarrel, but nevertheless appeared 
unusually grave. Count von Bismarck and General 
von Moltke, as well as the king, became the heroes 
of a perfect ovation before they could enter their 
carriage. 

Before his departure the king issued the follow- 
ing proclamation: — 

“ To my People! — On my departure to-day for 
the army, to fight with it for Germany’s honour 
and the preservation of our most precious posses- 
sions, I wish to grant an amnesty for all political 
crimes and offences, in recognition of the unani- 
mous uprising of my people at this crisis, 

‘‘ I have instructed the minister of state to sub- 
mit a decree to me to this effect. 

^‘My people know, with me, that the rupture 
of the peace and the provocation of war did not 
emanate from our side. But being challenged, we 
are resolved, lilce our forefathers, placing full trust 
in God, to accept the battle for the defence of the 
Fatherland. 

“WILLIAM.” 

How much in earnest the Prussians were in 
all military matters was proved by his Majesty on 
his journey, which occupied thirty-six hours from 
Berlin to Cologne. The distance in ordinary times 
occupied only twelve hours ; but though the king 
was the passenger, and was an aged gentleman to 
boot, who must suffer severely from the fatigue of 
a long journey, the arrangements for the transport 
of the troops occasioning the delay were not in 
the least interfered with. Before military law all 
Prussians are equal, the king not excepted. 

His Majesty arrived at Mayence on August 2, 
and at once issued the following proclamation 
to his army: — 

“ All Germany stands unanimously in arms 
against a neighbouring state, who has surprised 
us by declaring a war against us without any 
motive. The defence of the threatened Father- 
land, of our honour and our hearths, is at stake. 
To-day I undertake the command of the whole 
army, and I advance cheerfully to a contest which 
in former times our fathers, similarly situated, 
fought gloriously. The whole Fatherland, as well 
as myself, trusts confidently in you. The Lord 
God will be with our righteous cause.” 
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His Majesty also reyived the Order of the Iron 
Crossj than "W’liich, among all the orders and medals 
of honour known to history, none have ever shown 
more brightly or decorated its bearers more glori- 
ously. It was first instituted on March 10, 1813, 
by Frederick William III., and was conferred only 
for gallantry against the French. Its very sim- 
plicity and lack of intrinsic value were intended 
to bring back to memory the hard iron times by 
which it -was called into existence, the terrible 
hand-to-hand fight with an over powerful enemy, 
and the noblest treasures of a nation that were to 
be regained by the war: freedom and independence 
of the Fatherland, inoral and political honour, 
security of the fireside, of the family, of law, and 
of religion. Thousands of these iron crosses were 
distributed among the patriots who, fired with the 
love of country, and full of indignation against the 
foreign usurper, performed deeds of intrepid valour 
and noble self-sacrifice. The cross insured its 
wearer a small pension, but especially the grateful 
esteem and reverence of his countrymen. Fifty- 
five years, however, had elapsed since the close of 
the war which called it into existence, and the 
large number of knights of the iron cross had con- 
sequently dwindled down to a small liandM, while 
the comparatively small number of iron crosses 
transmitted to the present generation were be- 
ginning to be looked upon as relics of a great and 
glorious age, and the time did not seem to be far 
distant when the only iron cross on exhibition 
would be that of Bllicher, which is preserved in 
the historical museum in Berlin. The few sur- 
vivors who were entitled to wear them were, in 
late years, on all public occasions treated with the 
honours accorded to the high dignitaries of state. 

The only difference between the old and the 
new cross of iron is in the initials of the king, and 
the number of the year, 1870, being used instead 
of 1813—14 ; in all other respects, and also in the 
classes of the order, the new order is exactly like 
the old. The form of the cross is the same as that^ 
of the order of the Teutonic knights, the founders 
of old Prussia. It is made of black cast-iron with 
silver borders. As when first instituted, the order 
included two classes, with a grand cross as a third; 
but the latter could only be conferred on a general 
in command for gaining a battle, capturing a for- 
tress, or some such decisive exploit. Had anything 
in the world been possible to have increased the 
enthusiasm and valour of the Prussian soldiers 


of all ranks during the forthcoming campaign, it 
woxild certainly have been the resuscitation of this 
much-coveted order of the iron cross. 

On Wednesday, July 27, a decree was pub- 
lished appointing the empress regent during the 
absence of the emperor, and on the following day 
his majesty left Paris for Metz, for the purpose of 
assuming the command. Instead of proceeding 
publicly through the city, as was at one time in- 
tended, his departure was conducted as privately as 
possible, which proceeding had a had effect on the 
lower orders, who inferred from it that he did 
not go willingly, or that his health was bad, and 
also indulged in some other unfavourable supposi- 
tions. He was accompanied by his only child, the 
Prince Imperial, only fourteen years of age. The 
latter had previously worn his hair rather long and 
curling, but just before his departure he had it cut 
to the French military regulations, which was not 
quite so becoming, but which his mother thought 
suited him extremely well. Before leaving he gave 
a lock of his hair to all the ladies of the palace. 
The empress superintended the preparation of the 
young soldier’s “kit,” and packed his trunk with 
her own hands. As usual on occasions when 
firmness and energy were required, she showed to 
great advantage— bearing the parting with much 
fortitude, and replying cheerfully to those who 
condoled with her on the separation. It was right, 
she said, that the prince should thus early begin 
his apprenticeship to the noble profession of arms, 
and prove himself worthy of France, of the name 
of Napoleon, and of that of the valiant race of Guz- 
man, from which, on her side, he sprang. 

The emperor was enthusiastically received on 
his arrival at Metz, and immediately issued the 
following proclamation to the army: — 

“ Soldiers, — -I am about to place myself at your 
head, to defend the honour and the soil of the 
country. You go to fight against one of the best 
^rmies in Europe, but others which were quite as 
worthy have been unable to resist your bravery. 
The same thing will occur again at the present 
I time^ The war which is now commencing will be 
a long and severe one, since it will have for the 
scene of its operations places teeming with for- 
tresses and obstacles; but nothing is too difficult 
for the soldiers of Africa, the Crimea, China, Italy, 
and Mexico. You will again prove what the 
French army, animated by the sentiment of duty, 
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